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TELL thee, David Ben-Elah, thou art naught 
but a dog of a Nazarene, despite thy phylac- 
teries and thy long fringes. Mock at me, if 
thou durst. I had rather be ten times the 

son of a publican, than the son of an accursed, idolatrous 

Nazarene.” 

“Thou liest, Tabbai!” replied David, furiously. “ My 
father a Nazarene—an idolater! Thou liest, I say!” 

Tabbai smiled mockingly. “I said not so. Ask thy 
father, the most holy and learned Rabbi Johanan, to read 
me my riddle.” 

“JT will not. Thou liest. I will not ask him.” 

‘What! thou durst not? Well, thou art wise, for thou 
mightest hear what would shame and anger thee.” And 
again Tabbai smiled provokingly. ‘But stay, now ; what 
wouldst thou give to hear my secret from myself?” 

“Thou hast none,” returned David, contemptuously. 

““What wouldst thou give,” continued the other, in the 
same sneering tone, “to know why thou art thus lame and 
disfigured ?” and he pointed to David’s right foot, which 
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was weak and slightly deformed. ‘If I were thou, I would 
give much to know why I was fated to hobble about all my 
days, like a lame camel.” He laughed long and loudly at 
the idea, and then began to mimic David with a grotesque 
exaggeration of his limping gait, that was intolerable to him. 

With a loud cry of rage David sprang upon his tormentor, 
and began to beat him with the thick oaken staff on which 
he leaned; but the contest was unequal, for Tabbai was 
several years older than he, and was also heavier and 
stronger. The staff was soon wrested from his hand, and 
in another minute David lay on the stony path, utterly at 
the mercy of his foe. Happily for him, at that moment a 
new actor appeared upon the scene. 

This was a lad of about fourteen years of age, mounted 
on a large and handsome white donkey, that had trotted up 
the steep ascent so swiftly that the combatants were scarcely 
aware of its approach before its master had flung himself 
from its back, and was vigorously shaking and beating 
Tabbai, without even pausing to discover the rights of 
the quarrel. 

Tabbai howled and begged for mercy, but the newcomer 
was not to be moved by his entreaties, and gave him a 
thrashing that he was likely to remember. In the mean- 
time David had risen to his feet, and was watching the 
punishment of the offender with grim satisfaction. Tabbai 
was released after a parting shake and a warning ‘‘ to behave 
himself better in the future ;” but he had no sooner reached 
a safe distance than he turned back and called out once 
more his old insulting phrase, “‘ Nazarenes !—dogs of Naza- 
renes !—accursed Nazarenes! ” 

As the echoes died away, the boys stood looking after 
their retreating foe, while the white donkey nibbled con- 
tentedly at the grass by the wayside. As they stood thus, 
side by side, a stranger would have said, ‘*‘ How remarkably 
they resemble one another!” They were both handsome 
lads, with bright eyes and well-cut features of the strongly 
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marked Jewish type; but there the likeness ended, except, 
perhaps, for the passing resemblance of some gesture or 
expression that so often appears among members of the 
same family, for these two boys were brothers. 

David was smaller and shorter than Ethan, darker in hair 
and complexion, and thinner and sharper in feature. His 
motions were more impetuous, and his expression moody 
and passionate. Ethan, on the other hand, was fair-skinned 
for a Jew, had brown eyes and hair, and was easy and 
graceful in his movements. He was nearly two years 
older than David, though they looked very nearly the 
same age. 

They each wore an under-garment of some striped 
material, confined round the waist by a gay woollen 
girdle, and an upper robe of blue, adorned at each corner 
with a fringe or tassel of blue and white. The feet were 
covered with sandals, bound round the ankles with leather 
thongs, and the head with a square-shaped white cloth, held 
in position by a fillet, and arranged in such a manner that 
it fell on the wearer’s shoulders, and completely protected 
the back of his head and neck from either rain or sun. 
The phylacteries of which Tabbai had spoken were little 
leathern boxes containing verses from the sacred Law, and 
were conspicuously displayed on the arms and foreheads of 
both boys; for they were the sons of a somewhat noted 
Pharisee, and were therefore particularly careful to observe 
even the least important of the traditional precepts of the 
Scribes, as well as those of the Law itself. 

“David,” said Ethan, while he was helping him to 
mount the white donkey, “why did Tabbai quarrel with 
theene 

“* He mocked me,—he is always mocking me,—and at 
last I struck him. I was waiting for thee. I neither spoke 
to him nor looked at him, until he scoffed at my lameness, 
and called me Nazarene,—mme, Ethan! He said I was worse 
than a publican.” 
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“Every one knows that it is not true,” said Ethan, 
quietly, as they slowly ascended the hill towards the gate 
of Hebron. 

“ He told me to ask my father whether he had said truth 
or not,” said David. 

Ethan laughed lightly. ‘‘ He knows thou wouldst not be 
guilty of such folly, David.” 

‘“‘ But,” insisted David, with a frown, “I like not to be 
called the ‘son of an idolatrous, accursed Nazarene,’ Ethan. 
Those were his very words.” 

‘Did I not avenge thee, David?” said Ethan. ‘“ But 
come, thou has not yet told me whether Ruth and my father 
and old Rebecca are well. Remember how long it is since 
I was last at home.” 

“ Ruth is well, and Rebecca. I have not seen my father 
since last Sabbath day,” replied David, frowning once more. 

‘**T wish that I were at home again,” said Ethan, after a 
pause. 

“Oh, Ethan, I wish thou wert. I am wretched. My 
father is cruel. Thou knowest that he was always unkind 
to me, but it is ten times worse now that thou art gone. I 
think he hates me.” 

** Nay, David, that cannot be.” 

‘It is, Ethan, it is. When didst thou strive to please 
him as I have striven? When didst thou give every hour 
of the day to workand study? And yet Zam always treated 
as if I were indeed a dog and a Nazarene, as Tabbai called 
mew 

“Thou art mistaken, David,” exclaimed Ethan, eagerly. 
“He thinks well of thee, he doth, indeed. He has often 
bidden me follow thy good example, and take pattern by 
thy diligence in study.” 

“Tf he indeed thinks well of my zeal and my abilities, 
why doth he not aid me in my studies? Why doth he not 
send me also to Jerusalem, that I, too, may learn of the 
rabbis ?.” 
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‘Perhaps he will yet send thee thither. Thou art not 
yet as old as I was when I first went to Jerusalem.” 

‘¢ He will not send me, for I asked him whether he would 
or no,” said David. ‘“ He only spoke of my zeal to shame 
thee, Ethan. ‘ What, wilt ¢Zow, the firstborn, permit David, 
the despised,—ay, the accursed,—to learn what thou hast 
not learnt?’ That is his meaning.” 

“ Nonsense, David! Ihave no love of learning; what 
is the use of it? He had better be content to make thee 
learned, David, and leave me to go my own way in peace.” 

David looked at him in astonishment. ‘‘ What, dost 
thou not really care to learn the Law? The rabbis say 
that they who know it not are like the beasts that perish.” 

“My dear brother, the rabbis say many things, and some 
are scarcely worth remembering; and, at the best, the 
sayings of the wise are weary work to learn. The truth 
is, the more I hear, the less I care to waste my youth and 
strength on vain, dry repetitions of old worn-out maxims 
and discussions that have long outlived their day.” 

* But, Ethan, what wouldst thou have? Can anything be 
better than wisdom ?” asked David, in an awe-struck voice. 

“‘T have met men in Jerusalem who say that the day 
for these things is gone by. ‘This is no time for endless 
discussions and trivialities. All true sons of Israel should 
prepare themselves for deeds, not words. Every year 
Rome is more insolent, more tyrannical, and now the 
end must be near. The coming of Messiah is at hand. 
That is what I long and pray for, David, and when he 
does come I trust that thou and I may do our part to 
establish his kingdom.” 

“I, Ethan!” exclaimed the lame boy, his face glowing 
with hope and resolve. 

“Why not? He will need af the children of Abraham 
when he comes. And the rabbis say that he cannot delay 
much longer.” 

David’s face gradually settled back to its habitually 
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gloomy expression. ‘What can Z do?” he broke out at 
last, —‘“‘a miserable, lame lad lad like me! I would give 
anything to go and fight the Romans. Oh, I wish I could 
have been a soldier instead of a carpenter! I get weary 
of sawing and chipping at bits of wood all day long.” 

“Well, David, it will not be for long. Thou wilt soon 
have learnt all there is to learn in that trade.” 

They had reached the city gate; but Ethan checked the 
ass, and with one consent they turned to look back down 
the fertile Valley of Eshcol, deep in the shadow of the 
fast-falling evening ; but the golden sunlight still lingered 
on the hills, and touched the sombre grey stone houses of 
the ancient town with a rich, mellow brightness. Yet even 
as they looked the light began to fade, for the short winter 
day was closing in; and they hastened into the town, 
fearing to linger any longer lest the gates should be closed 
for the night. 

As David dismounted from his steed he said to Ethan, 
““T wish thou wouldst beg my father to send me also to 
Jerusalem. I desire to go, above all things.” 

Ethan promised to ask the rabbi, but looked doubtful of 
the chance of success. 

At that moment, however, Johanan himself came hastily 
into the courtyard to meet them. “David,” he said sternly, 
after a hasty greeting of his elder son, “thou hast been in 
mischief again, I hear.” 

‘Nay, father, indeed I was not to blame.” 

“Not to blame! Tabbai declares that thou hast been 
beating him with thy staff, without the slightest provocation 
on his part; and (though I grieve much to say it, my son) 
I am too well aware of thy violent and impatient temper, 
to see reason to disbelieve him.” 

‘Father, thou art unjust. He mocked at mine infirmity, 
and called me by the vilest names he could invent. He 
called me son of an accursed, idolatrous Nazarene. Must 
I bear even that with patience ?” 
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The rabbi was a tall, good-looking, stern-featured old 
man, with a long and very white beard, keen grey eyes 
that could still flash and sparkle on occasion, and a fresh, 
healthy complexion that was suggestive of perfect health 
and activity. He was extremely thin, however, and looked 
considerably older than he actually was. He appeared to 
have reached the full number of threescore years and ten, 
allotted by the Psalmist to the life of man, but in reality 
he was scarcely sixty. He was dressed in the same fashion 
as the boys, but his robes were darker in colour, and his 
fringes and phylacteries were even more conspicuous. In 
his hand he carried a small scroll of parchment, covered 
closely with neatly written characters, for he had been 
disturbed in his studies by the entrance of his sons into 
the courtyard. 

He started and turned pale at the word ‘‘ Nazarene,” 
but made no answer to David’s question, and the lad 
continued, “ Tabbai bade me ask thee, if I dared, whether 
there were truth or no in his base calumny. He said (but 
I know that he lied) that he knew why,”—here he paused, 
and lowered his voice,—“ why I was lame and disfigured.” 

Rabbi Johanan looked keenly and searchingly into his 
son’s face, but still made no reply. 

David returned his gaze with the same fixed attention, 
then, by a sudden impulse, asked, ‘‘ Father, canst hou not 
tell me why God made me thus?” His voice was eager, 
but sorrowful, for many of his countrymen believed that 
such afflictions as his were intended as a direct punishment 
for sin, and not a few of his companions, and some even of 
their elders, had been brutal enough to taunt him with his 
lameness, as a proof of unusual depravity. So he had come 
to regard his infirmity as a disgrace, and his temper had 
become embittered by continual brooding over it. Until 
this moment, however, he had not dared to question his 
father on the subject, though he had an unbounded respect 
for his wisdom. 
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Now he had summoned up his courage to ask, he was 
much disappointed that he received no answer. No sooner 
had the words passed his lips than Rabbi Johanan turned 
away, and left them without a word, passing with hasty 
steps along the courtyard and up the stone staircase to his 
his chamber on the roof, where he spent many hours daily 
in prayer and study. 

Ethan looked after him for a moment, then called a 
servant and told him to feed and tend the ass. The man 
came from a doorway on the opposite side of the court from 
that by which they had entered, and led the animal away. 
The court was paved with stone, and open to the sky, but 
on every side a double storey of dwelling-rooms opened 
into it, the lower ones being used for kitchens, store-rooms, 
etc., and communicating directly with the court, and the 
upper ones for sleeping rooms, to which access was gained 
by means of a gallery running round the court considerably 
above the doors of the lower rooms. The staircase, of 
which I have spoken, communicated with this gallery, but 
was continued till it reached the roof, which was flat, and 
surrounded by a parapet, according to the usual plan of 
building Eastern houses. 

The boys did not ascend this staircase, however, but 
passed through an archway that led into a second court, 
arranged on the same principles as the first, but showing 
considerably more attempt at decoration. The gallery was 
adorned with carvings of fruit and flowers, and was sup- 
ported on marble pillars. In the centre was a square of 
green turf, and a number of beds of ornamental plants. 
But the stars were now shining overhead, and the night 
air was beginning to feel extremely chilly, so.they did not 
linger here, but passed on to a room opening on the gallery. 
The door was just ajar, and a cheerful gleam of light 
streamed from it over the cold stone pavement, and on the 
quaintly turned balustrade, making everything else blacker 
in contrast. 
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In a minute more this door was flung wide open, for 
their footsteps sounded sharply on the marble, and a little 
girl of about ten or eleven years of age came running to 
meet them. She was gracefully dressed in a loose, soft 
robe of a very deep orange colour. Her feet were bare, 
and their soles (as well as her nails and finger-tips) were 
stained bright red with henna. Her ankles were adorned | 
with tinkling silver rings, her arms with gold and silver 
bracelets, and her neck with chains and jewels of consider- 
able value. Her hair was dark and curling, her face oval, 
and her eyes deep and lustrous. She was certainly very 
pretty, and gave promise of even greater beauty. 

“Oh, Ethan,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad thou hast 
come! I was afraid something must have happened to 
prevent thee.” 

‘“‘ Are we so late, Ruth?” asked Ethan, following her into 
the cheerful littke room, which was hung with curtains of 
needlework, and lighted by a lamp suspended by slender 
chains from the roof above. The furniture consisted of a 
sort of couch or divan, running round three sides of the wall, 
and a number of cushions and mats which were arranged 
on the floor round a glowing brazier, filled with charcoal, 
that stood in the centre of the room. 

Ruth laughed and chatted while they warmed themselves, 
then ran to beg Rebecca to bring them something to eat, 
‘for she was sure they must be hungry.” Rebecca appeared 
almost immediately, carrying a small tray on which were 
arranged some cakes of white bread, a pitcher of milk, a jar 
of honey, and a plate of dates; but before they began to 
eat they washed their hands, and pronounced the blessing 
which a Pharisee always used before taking even a drink of 
water. 

As soon as their meal was finished, Rebecca desired Ruth 
to go to bed, and the two boys were left alone. They 
talked for some time of the school at Jerusalem, and of 
David’s chances of being permitted to attend it, but they 
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were sitting in silence when the door opened, and Rabbi 
Johanan appeared. He looked tired and careworn, but 
spoke in his usual deliberate manner. 

* Ethan and David,” he said, ‘‘ Tabbai did indeed insult 
you most foully, and I forbid you to listen to him if he ever 
speaks to you again on the subject of the Nazarenes, They 
are so utterly vile and debased, that to take their name on 
my lips is painful to me. I require of you, on your duty as 
sons, that you will never seek to learn more of them from 
any one. Remember, it will ensure my highest displeasure 
if you venture to disobey me in this thing.” 

The boys had risen to their feet as their father entered, 
and they remained standing while he was speaking, for the 
Jews required their children to treat them with the utmost 
respect and reverence ; but when he left them, they settled 
themselves down on the cushions again, to talk over the 
events of the evening. 

Tabbai’s insults would have passed for mere empty words 
if their father had not appeared to regard them as a matter 
of importance, but now their curiosity was thoroughly 
awakened, and they thought and talked of little else until 
they retired to rest. 

They were going down the gallery to their sleeping room 
when Ethan stopped suddenly. A possible but painful 
explanation of the mystery had occurred to him. ‘ David,” 
he whispered, “ can our mother have been a Nazarene ?” 
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SOHANAN BEN-ELAH was one of the strictest, 
but at the same time one of the most upright, 
members of a sect that has become a by-word 
for hypocrisy. He was neither unjust nor an 
extortioner. He fasted “twice in the week,” and gave 
‘tithes of all he possessed.” He lived an ascetic, self- 
denying life, giving all the time he could spare from his 
worldly business to the study of the law. He strove 
earnestly to bring up his two children to be true sons of 
Israel, and he demanded of them both a minute and 
particular observance of all rules and ceremonies considered 
binding by the Scribes. 

He had removed from Joppa to Hebron some ten years 
before the opening of my story, which begins immediately 
before the close of the first half century after the birth of 
Christ. His wife had been dead for two years before he 
left Joppa, but he never spoke of her. There was a marked 
difference in his treatment of his two sons. He was proud 
of Ethan, and gave him every possible opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. He had sent him to Jerusalem, 
hoping that he might make himself a name among the 
students, but hitherto he had been disappointed. Ethan 
was indolent and careless, and had a positive distaste for 
the rabbinical course of study ; but his father shut his eyes 


to the fact, and still clung to the idea that his son’s reputa- 
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tion as an expounder of the mysteries of the sacred books 
would even surpass his own. 

David’s education was conducted on the diametrically 
opposite principle of constant checks and humiliations. 
His father did not encourage his love for study, nor did he 
consult his inclinations in any way. He took as much 
trouble with his education as with Ethan’s, but he seemed 
to proceed on the assumption that David’s tastes and desires 
would certainly be bad, and therefore he was continually 
thwarted and punished. Rabbi Johanan also seemed to 
believe that his son’s affliction was the result of God’s 
anger, and therefore he systematically treated the boy with 
harshness and severity. It was scarcely to be wondered 
at, therefore, that David was often irritable and rebellious. 
Even Ruth and Rebecca (who had taken care of him ever 
since he was born) were fonder of Ethan than of him; and 
of all the people in the wide world, David fancied that only 
Ethan loved him. 

Rabbi Johanan, though not extremely wealthy, was 
prosperous and well-to-do, but, according to the custom of 
his nation and sect, he had required each of his sons to 
learn a trade. Ethan had been instructed in the art of 
cloth-making, and David, as we have already stated, had 
been apprenticed to a carpenter. The rabbi was himself 
a master of the craft of weaving, though he did not actually 
practise it for his support. 

When he had first come to Hebron he had established 
himself in the town as a manufacturer of the plain and 
striped woollen materials that were used so extensively 
throughout Judeea and Samaria for the robes of the better 
classes ; and at this time he employed a large number of 
workpeople to prepare the wool and make it into the cloth, 
for he enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best cloth- 
makers in the district. He intended to leave this business 
to Ethan when his education was thoroughly completed, 
and he had therefore had him taught all the details of the 
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trade, for he hoped that thus his favourite son would prosper 
and grow rich while he was still young. 

Ruth was the daughter of a distant kinsman, and when 
her parents died he had taken her to his own house. She 
had now been living with the rabbi for a year and a half. 
She was especially under the care of old Rebecca, who 
managed the internal arrangements of the house with an 
unflagging zeal for her master’s interests. Rebecca was 
strict in her rule over the under servants, and treated the 
boys, especially David, with considerable severity, for she 
was thoroughly persuaded of the truth of Solomon’s maxim, 
“that the rod and reproof give wisdom.” But Ruth con- 
trived, by some means best known to herself, to escape 
both punishment and rebuke in a fashion that David and 
Ethan thought quite incomprehensible. By this time, how- 
ever, Ethan, having long outgrown Rebecca’s authority, 
found a good deal of amusement in her attempts to treat 
him as a little child; but David was not so fortunate. He 
found it difficult to believe in her real attachment, and 
between her efforts to exercise control over his actions, 
and his determination to resist her usurped authority, there 
were many sharp contests between them, which usually 
ended in an appeal to the rabbi, and David’s consequent 
discomfiture. 

Rebecca, like her master, was excessively rigid in her 
observance of all the ceremonies and precepts of the 
Mosaic law, and was most deeply attached to her country 
and her religion. Under her charge the boys had imbibed 
a deep hatred of the Romans and their idolatrous practices, 
and an even deeper abhorrence of the fast-growing sect of 
Nazarenes, whom they regarded as renegades and apostates. 

Judzea was at this time a province of the great Roman 
Empire, governed by a proconsul who lived at Cesarea ; 
and the Jews, who for ages had been accustomed to regard 
themselves as God’s peculiar people, were forced to obey 
foreign rulers, who were often excessively unjust and 
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tyrannical, using their power as a means of extorting money 
from the proud sons of Abraham, and permitting their 
soldiers to oppress the people as they chose. 

Until about forty-five years before, the Roman emperors 
had allowed a Jewish king to reign, subject to their 
authority ; and though he ruled only by the pleasure of 
the Romans, it was with the deepest sorrow that the Jews 
saw this poor shadow of national dignity and freedom taken 
from them. From that time their condition became more 
deplorable every year. ‘Their conquerors robbed and 
slaughtered them with impunity, their governors abused 
their authority for their own private gains, their religious 
feelings and prejudices were shocked by constant and open 
violations of their Law ; and, as if all this were not enough, 
many of their own countrymen betook themselves to the 
dens and caves of the mountains, and supported them- 
selves by robbing Jews and foreigners without distinction. 

As their condition grew darker and sadder, the Jews 
clung more passionately to the one source of light that 
remained to them amidst the blackness of the night that 
overshadowed them. ‘This was the hope of the speedy 
coming of the long-expected Deliverer,—the Messiah, who 
was to go forth “conquering and to conquer,” who was to 
“establish the throne of David,” and bring all nations 
under the dominion of the sons of Israel. Under all 
sorrow and oppression they comforted themselves with 
magnificent hopes of the coming King, in whose kingdom 
they should be lords and rulers. Vow they were treated 
with contempt and disdain, but the hour of vengeance was 
at hand, when they should “set their feet on the necks 
of their enemies,” and return tenfold the indignities and 
wrongs that they had suffered. Vow they bowed them- 
selves, in seeming humility, before their haughty rulers, but 
in their hearts they thought of the day (surely very near !) 
when the Romans should cringe to ¢hem, as slaves, and 
beg for mercy that ¢Zey would not grant. 
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But there was one sect among the Jews which declared 
that these hopes were vain. They denied that the Messiah 
of the prophecies was the earthly prince so ardently longed 
for. They declared that the Prince 4ad come, fad lived 
and died, and re-ascended into heaven; that He was no 
other than Jesus of Nazareth, whom the Jews had rejected 
and crucified. And everywhere they preached in His 
name, and bade men believe and repent, and seek a place 
in the spiritual kingdom over which He ruled. 

The Nazarenes were mostly ignorant and poor, and 
priests and Pharisees combined to silence them ; but they 
dared to defy them all, and their doctrines continued to 
spread throughout all Judzea and Galilee—nay, throughout 
the whole civilised world. 

They were treated with contemptuous indifference by 
the Romans, but their own countrymen hated them with 
bitter intensity, holding them as worse than ordinary 
idolaters, and striving by every means in their power to 
destroy them utterly. The Pharisees were particularly 
active in persecuting them, and even among the Pharisees 
Rabbi Johanan distinguished himself by his untiring zeal 
in the pursuit and destruction of all who professed to 
honour the name of Jesus of Galilee. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the stern old man should have brought up 
his sons to regard the name of Nazarene as the deepest 
insult that could possibly be put upon them. 

The rabbi frequently went down to Jerusalem, and some- 
times stayed there for several days in succession, for he 
enjoyed the society of the learned men who assembled 
there, and he often had business in connection with his 
trade of cloth-making. Besides these reasons, as I have 
already said, he made himself particularly active in the 
persecution of the Nazarenes, who, like the rest of the 
nation, regarded Jerusalem with feelings of the deepest 
affection, and often gathered there in considerable numbers. 

On the day following the events recorded in the last 
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chapter, Rabbi Johanan went to the Holy City, accom- 
panied only by a servant. Ethan was to have returned 
with him, but an accident happened to prevent his doing so. 

In the early morning he had gone out with David to 
gather the figs, which still hung on the boughs of a tree in 
a garden belonging to the rabbi, in the Valley of Eschol, 
which was famous then, as it is now, for the size and flavour 
of its fruit. It was about mid-winter, and on the hillside 
the wind felt piercingly cold; but when they reached the 
bottom of the valley they were sheltered from its keenness, 
and felt comparatively warm. It took some little time to 
fill one of the baskets which they carried, for the figs, 
though still perfectly sound, were fewer in number than 
they had expected ; so few, indeed, that they suspected that 
some one had been helping himself to them, for they were 
the fruit of the previous summer, and had hung all winter 
on the tree, and that year food was both scarce and dear. 

“It is too cold for this work,” said Ethan presently, 
after climbing about in the tree for some little time. ‘“ My 
hands are numb, David. I think we may as well go home.” 

“Rebecca will not like it,” said David, looking at the 
nearly empty basket. 

““T do not see why she asked us to get them to-day,” 
said Ethan, preparing to descend as he spoke. ‘It has 
taken a long time, with there being so few left.” 

‘*Tt is very cold. I think Rebecca always likes to find 
something for us to do.” 

‘‘T think she does. Now, David, I am coming: please 
to move the basket.” So saying, Ethan began to swing 
himself down from the tree, but his foot slipped, and his 
numbed fingers lost their grasp of the boughs. He fell 
headlong, but the ground was soft, and the only injury he 
received was a painful sprain of the upper part of his arm. 
David was much alarmed, but Ethan rose immediately, 
and made very light of the accident, though his face was 
white with the severity of the pain it caused him. ‘They 
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walked home slowly, carrying the basket of figs between 
them, for Ethan insisted on doing his share. 

‘‘Does it hurt thee much, Ethan?” asked David at 
length. 

“Not very much.” 

“Well,” said David, after another pause, “at least there 
is one good thing in the matter. Thou wilt not be able to 
return to Jerusalem to-day, at least.” 

‘“‘T know not,” said Ethan, doubtfully. ‘ My father does 
not like me to miss my studies, even for one day.” 

“Oh, Ethan, he will not force thee to return if thou hast 
a wish to stay. What use would it be? Thou canst not 
even dress thyself, much less use a pen.” 

Rabbi Johanan looked disappointed at Ethan’s request 
to be allowed to remain at home fora day or two, but, to 
David’s intense joy, he did not refuse his permission, and 
soon after noon he mounted his ass and rode off, in order 
to reach the city before the gates were closed at sundown. 

The Jews counted their time from sunset (not as we do, 
from midnight), and one of the two weekly fasts which the 
rabbi required his sons to keep, as well as himself, began 
on that evening. Rebecca, whose zeal was fully as great 
as her master’s, kept it also. Ruth, being a girl, was 
permitted to keep it or not, as she chose; for the Hebrew 
women were not obliged to observe many of the rules laid 
down by the Scribes, unless they wished to do so; but 
sometimes Ruth had a fancy to do as Ethan and David did, 
and fast also, Her resolution, however, was not assisted 
by the sense of duty that supported them, and they were 
required to fast so strictly that she usually got tired of it 
after two or three hours had passed. 

But the lads fasted by command of their father, and 
therefore tasted neither food nor water during the whole 
twenty-four hours. Ethan, since he had lived in Jerusalem, 
had met people who thought very differently from Rabbi 
Johanan on many subjects, and he had begun to question 
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the wisdom of this very distasteful proceeding. He dis- 
cussed the matter with David as they sat together on the 
housetop watching for the sun to go down and the first 
star to appear, which was the signal that they might begin 
their supper; but David was too hungry to consider the 
question philosophically, and became cross when he per- 
sisted in repeating the arguments in favour of the observ- 
ance of the fast, as well as those against it. 

‘What is the use of it, Ethan?” he said impatiently. 

“‘T know not,” said Ethan slowly. ‘Some of the rabbis 
say "— 

‘Now, Ethan, never mind the rabbis at present,” 
exclaimed David, interrupting him. ‘What I say is this: 
I know that only a small number, even of the true sons of 
Abraham, keep these fasts, and for my part, I cannot see 
why— Oh!” he exclaimed, interrupting himself now, 
“there is Ruth again bringing up a tray. I wish she 
would go away. She knows we cannot touch anything 
till sunset. Ruth!” he called out, “Ruth, take that tray 
away, child. We are not ready yet.” 

“Oh, David, may I not bring it in? I am so hungry, 
and I do so want to wait and have my supper with you!” 

“T have told thee, Ruth, that we are not yet ready,” 
returned David, impatiently. “Go away.” 

“May I not stay, Ethan? I have brought you such a 
nice supper! Look! cakes and honey, and dates and 
grapes. JI know you must both be hungry, and the sun is 
setting now. The hills are nearly the colour of almond 
blossoms, and the sun is going down behind the clouds. 
Surely the fast is over.” 

Ethan rose and stood beside her, looking over the 
parapet at the glowing mountains and the brilliant evening 
sky, but David still sat in his corner thinking moodily of 
his hunger. 

“ Ethan,” he exclaimed, “I shall not keep the fast when 
I am of age to please myself. Wilt thou?” 
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“JT do not know,” replied Ethan, without turning round, 
for his thoughts were occupied with the scene before him. 
‘I scarcely think I shall.” 

“7 would not,” said Ruth. ‘I am hungry now, and I 
dined at noon.” 

“Ruth, do be quiet, and go away,” repeated David, 
angrily. ‘Why wilt thou plague us thus?” 

She lifted her dark eyes to Ethan’s face, and said 
coaxingly, “Let me stay, Ethan. I am not plaguing, 
auielee 2 

“Tt is getting cold and dark, little one. Go and begin 
thy supper; we will come directly,” he returned, for he 
never spoke roughly to her. ‘‘ Thy hands are cold. Thou 
wilt fall sick, Ruth. Thou hadst much better go.” 

Ruth turned away, but cast many lingering looks over 
the parapet. The house was built on the outskirts of the 
town ; in fact, it might be said to have been built on the 
wall, like Rahab’s house at Jericho, for from the roof they 
could look down on the green turf outside the city, and on 
the olives that surrounded it. ‘The little girl was hardly 
tall enough to see over the wall, but she was fond of kneel- 
ing on a stone seat that stood in an angle of the parapet, 
and of surveying the prospect in that position. On this 
particular evening, though she was cold, as Ethan had said, 
she could not resist the temptation to climb on this seat 
and take just one more look ata flock of goats, pasturing 
on the hillside below, that had attracted her attention. 

As she leaned over the wall she was much startled to 
hear a voice calling from below, ‘Lady! lady!”. The 
speaker was so close under the wall that Ruth did not see 
her at first, and she spoke again, though she seemed anxious 
not to be overheard. 

“What dost thou want?” asked Ruth, standing on the 
seat to get a better view, for she could not see who was 
addressing her. ‘‘ Who art thou?” 

“TI am Doris, the daughter of Zaccai the Ephrathite, 
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and I beg that thou wilt give me bread to eat. I am 
starving.” 

‘What art thou doing here at this hour?” asked Ruth, 
leaning still farther over the parapet in an attempt to see 
more clearly, for the girl below was clad in dark garments, 
that rendered even the outline of her figure indistinct in 
the gathering dusk. 

The girl did not answer for a moment, and Ruth said 
sagely, ‘It is not fitting for thee to wander on the hills at 
night alone. Rebecca says that robbers and evil beasts 
prowl about the mountains after the sun has set.” 

“We have no shelter, and naught to eat,” Doris was 
beginning, when she was startled by a loud shriek. 

Ruth had leaned too far over, and had overbalanced 
herself. She was now hanging by her dress, which, for- 
tunately for her, had caught on the ornamental stone-work 
with which the wall was finished, and was clinging to a 
projection with both hands, uttering shriek after shriek of 
terror. Ethan was at the spot in a moment, and had lifted 
her back on to the seat before any one had fully realized 
her danger. 

“What wast thou doing, Ruth?” asked David. 

But she could not answer him for sobbing, and the girl 
Doris explained from below. 

“Thou wast a naughty, disobedient girl, Ruth. We 
thought thou hadst gone down, as we bade thee. Dost 
thou know that thou mightest have been killed?” said 
David, thinking it well to improve the opportunity of giving 
her a moral lesson, though in his heart he felt an intense 
relief at her escape. 

‘‘ Now, David, don’t scold the child,” interposed Ethan, 
soothing her as well as he could. ‘‘She has had her 
lesson.” 

At that moment Rebecca came running up from below, 
and when they had explained what had happened, she took 
Ruth away, comforting her with the greatest tenderness. 
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The whole occurrence had only taken a few minutes, and 
Doris still stood below, hoping that some one would give 
her the aid she so sorely needed. 

“Sirs,” she cried, “my father lies faint and sick in 
yonder grove. We have been travelling all day, but now 
we can go no farther unless we get food.” 

‘Whither are ye going?” asked Ethan. 

‘“‘T scarce know,” she said, hesitating. ‘“ My father told 
me not.” 

‘““Whence come ye?” said David. 

“From Jerusalem. Oh, sirs, do not delay. There is 
haste.” 

“Have ye done wrong? Wherefore art thou so anxious 
to depart ?” inquired David. 

““Nay, we have dove no wrong, but we have suffered 
much. It is little that I ask for, but if ye will not help us, 
let me go and seek aid elsewhere.” 

‘Stay a moment,” said Ethan, going to the tray, that still 
remained where Ruth had set it down. He brought a 
portion of its contents, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Now, spread out 
your veil.” 

Doris obeyed, and Ethan dropped the fruit and cakes 
into it. 

“ Didst thou bring all?” asked David. 

“No, replied Ethan, in some surprise, “I left. thy 
share.” 

David was very hungry, but not so hungry as to feel that 
he could refuse food to a starving girl, so he brought his 
portion and dropped it also into Doris’ outspread veil. 

“May God multiply your good, and lengthen your 
days!” exclaimed the grateful girl. 

“Peace be to thee!” replied the lads, and in another 
moment she had vanished into the darkness. ‘They stood 
looking after her in silence for a time, and then Ethan 
picked up the almost empty tray, and they went together to 
the little sitting room which I have already described. 
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They found Ruth lying on a heap of soft cushions, look- 
ing rather pale, but seeming to have quite recovered her 
usual spirits. Rebecca was sitting beside her, busy with 
her needlework, but stopping every few minutes to look at 
the child with an expression of deep thankfulness. 

“Did not pulling me over the wall hurt thine arm, 
Ethan ?” asked Ruth, as they entered the room. 

“Not much, Ruth. Mine arm is almost well again.” 

‘“‘Has the girl gone? Didst thou stay to eat thy supper 
on the roof?” were the next questions. 

‘Nay, little one; it is too cold there now,” replied 
Ethan. 

‘But where’ is: thy supper, then?’ persisted ear. 
‘‘Didst thou give it to Doris? I meant to give her some- 
thing to eat, but I was so frightened I forgot. Didst thou, 
Ethan ?” 

“Ves, we did,” replied David, who felt excessively 
hungry, but was too proud to ask Rebecca to give them 
a second supply. Ruth had no such scruples, however. 

“Oh, Rebecca,” she cried, “they must be so hungry! 
They have given all their supper to Doris. Do get them 
something.” 

**Who is Doris?” 

‘The daughter of Zaccai the Ephrathite,” replied Ruth ; 
“that is what she said. They were starving, she and her 
father. But Rebecca, David and Ethan have been fasting 
all day. Do get something for them.” 

Rebecca rose from her seat and fetched another tray full 
of fruit and cakes, for which the boys were extremely 
grateful, for the sun had long gone down, and the sky was 
brilliant with stars. 

‘Did she tell thee anything more?” asked Ethan, while 
they were eating their long-deferred meal. 

“No; only her name, and that she had nowhere to go 
and nothing to eat.” 

“Poor girl!” said Ethan. “I fear that this year there 
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are many in Jerusalem in like case. I wonder who hath 
wronged them.” 

‘‘What need to ask?” said David. ‘‘The Romans are 
ever ready to wrong a Jew. Doubtless it is the governor 
or his soldiers.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Ethan. ‘What was her father’s 
name, Ruth P” 

“Zaccal,” said Ruth; ‘‘Zaccai the Ephrathite.” 


Collie ely ells 
THE FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


ASHE winter had passed away; the early spring, 

/ with its warm breezes and fair flowers, had 
come and gone. It was the month Abib; the 
trees had put forth their leaves, the date-palms 
were in blossom, the hills were green with vine and olive, 
and the barley in the valleys was ripening fast. The sun 
shone on Jerusalem—the Holy City—“ the joy of the whole 
earth,” turning its walls and towers and palaces to gold; 
while the majestic pile that rose high over all, on Mount 
Moriah, seemed, like another sun, to glow with self-given 
light. From roof and pinnacle, from wall and colonnade, . 
streamed a dazzling radiance, so overpowering that no eye 
could look upon the temple in its noontide glory. Many 
a weary wanderer from other lands was now returning, 
longing and thirsting for the first sight of the beautiful 
House of the Lord God of Israel. 

It was the month Abib, the beginning of months, when 
all true Hebrews came up together to Jerusalem to cele- 
brate the great Feast of Unleavened Bread ; and every road 
leading into the city was thronged with travellers, journey- 
ing on foot, or riding on camels or asses, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in great companies ; speaking many languages ; 
wearing many different costumes ; men, women, and chil- 
dren, of all ages and all degrees ; thousands and tens of 
thousands, but all bound for one goal and intent on one 
object. 
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Among the crowd that entered Jerusalem by the Foun- 
tain Gate, were Rabbi Johanan, Rebecca, Ruth, and David. 
They made their way through the lower town, to the upper 
part of the city, which was built on Mount Zion, for they 
were to lodge during the festival in the house of a kinsman 
of the rabbi’s, where Ethan lived when he was in Jerusalem. 
It was a large house, built in the same style as the one I 
have already described, but, at this time, it was so crowded 
that its owners were obliged to spread mattresses on the 
roof for those who could not be accommodated in the 
rooms below. There was nothing unusual in this, however, 
for every dwelling in Jerusalem was filled to overflowing, 
- and even then there was not shelter for all who had come 
up to keep the feast, and many built themselves little huts 
of green boughs and leaves. 

Rabbi Johanan and his party reached the city about the 
sixth hour of the day, but the paschal lambs were not slain 
till the ninth hour, when the head of every household went 
to the Temple, and waited there in the Court of the Priests 
while the lamb was killed. Its blood was poured out before 
‘the altar, but its body was taken home and roasted whole 
according to the commandment given in the Book of Exodus, 

The tables then used by the Jews were not like ours, but 
were arranged to form three sides of a square, and were 
surrounded by couches, upon which the guests reclined, 
leaning on their elbows. The master of the house took the 
central place, and the most honoured guests were at his 
right hand and at his left in the places nearest him. 

Rabbi Shemaiah placed his kinsman, Johanan Ben-Elah, 
at his right hand, and another learned rabbi at his left, 
for he honoured knowledge and learning above all things ; 
and the rest of the guests and his children sat each in his 
degree, according to his age and importance. David was 
the youngest there, and the least considered of them all, so 
to him the lowest seat was given; but Ethan had a more 
honourable place, for he was older and a favourite of Rabbi 
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Shemaiah’s. There were twenty people at the table to eat 
the Passover, but neither Ruth nor Rebecca was there, for 
it was not customary for the women to partake of this feast — 
with the men. 

Before the feast began, David and Samuel (Shemaiah’s 
youngest son) carried a brazen basin and ewer to each of 
the company in turn, and washed the hands and feet of 
each, by pouring water over them and then drying them 
with a napkin. 

Upon the table were placed the lamb and some bitter 
herbs, and cakes of unleavened bread, but before they 
began to eat, the master of the house passed round to each 
person a cup of wine mixed with water, saying as he did so, 
“Blessed be He that created the fruit of the vine!” Then 
he gave portions of the food to each person. 

After this, David and Samuel again washed the feet of 
their elders, and the second part of the repast was eaten. 
This consisted of a sauce called ‘ haroseth,” made of 
raisins and vinegar, and bruised palm branches, mixed 
together in a thick paste. It was supposed to represent 
the clay of which the children of Israel had made brick in 
Egypt. Then another cup of wine was passed round, and 
immediately after, Rabbi Shemaiah took a cake of the 
unleavened bread, and, breaking it into two parts, folded 
one in a napkin and set ‘it aside, but distributed the other 
among the company, saying, ‘‘ Blessed be thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the whole world, in the eating of 
unleavened bread !” 

“‘What mean ye by this service?” asked David accord- 
ing to the custom, which required the youngest member of 
the party to ask for an explanation of these ceremonies. 

‘“‘ This is the bread of affliction,” replied Rabbi Shemaiah, 
“ which our fathers ate in the land of affliction. Let him 
that is hungry come and eat the passover; let him that 
hath need come and eat the passover ; for this passover is 
our Saviour and our refuge.” 
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Here he paused, but presently began to repeat some 
passages from the one hundred and thirty-fifth Psalm : 
‘Praise the Lord ; for the Lord is good ; sing praises unto 
His name; for it is pleasant. For the Lord hath chosen 
Jacob unto Himself, and Israel for His peculiar treasure. For 
I know that the Lord is great, and that our Lord is above 
all gods. Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did He in 
heaven, and in earth, in the seas, and all deep places. ... 
Who smote the firstborn of Egypt, both of man and beast. 
Who sent tokens and wonders into the midst of thee, O 
Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. Who 
smote great nations, and slew mighty kings; ... and 
gave their land for an heritage, an heritage unto Israel His 
people.” 

There was silence for some minutes, then Rabbi Johanan 
said sadly, ‘‘ It is a good land—a rich and fruitful land, but 
can we still call it our heritage? Now, when the heathen 
possess our gates, and the Romans bear rule over us?” 

Rabbi Shemaiah’s dark face lighted up with a smile. 
“ Be strong and of a good courage, my friend. The God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, will never forsake His 
own. It is but the darkness before the dawn. He that 
will come, shall come! The Messiah is at hand; doubt- 
less, he delayeth his coming, to test our faith and 
patience, as our father Abraham was tried of old; but 
he will come in might and power. Our enemies shall 
faint and flee away. He will sit on the throne of David, 
and all nations shall bow before him. Perchance, it may 
be that our Lord will visit us before the next Passover 
cometh. Who can tell? I trust and pray that I may live 
to see that glorious day when we shall be avenged on our 
enemies, and when the whole earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord God of Israel, and of the people on 
whom He hath set His name !” 

“Amen! God grant it !” murmured his hearers in deep 
tones of heartfelt earnestness, 

ie 
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Immediately afterwards, Shemaiah again filled the cup 
with wine, and after tasting it himself, passed it round, 
repeating the words, ‘“‘ Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world, who hast created the fruit of the vine !” 

After a fourth cup of wine, they sang the Hallel, and 
as the sublime notes of praise rang through the house, the 
hearts of the singers swelled with pride in thinking how 
they had been favoured above all men; for though they 
called on “all nations” and ‘all people” to praise the 
Lord, they yet despised and looked down on those who 
had not been born “sons of Abraham.” ‘‘ The Lord is on 
my side ;” they sang, “I will not fear: what can man do 
unto me? The Lord taketh my part with them that help 
me: therefore shall I see my desire upon them that hate 
me. ... All nations compassed me about: but in the 
name of the Lord will I destroy them. ‘They compassed 
me about, yea, they compassed me about; but in the 
name of the Lord I will destroy them. ‘They compassed 
me about like bees; they are quenched as the fire’ of 
thorns : for in the name of the Lord I will destroy them.” 

They thought of their Roman oppressors, and then of 
the long-expected Deliverer—of their present slavery, and 
their future glory; and with hope and exultation, they 
ended as they had begun, with praise: “Thou art my God, 
and I will praise thee: thou art my God, I will exalt thee. 
O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is good: for His 
mercy endureth for ever.” 

The paschal feast was ended, but they who had partaken 
of it did not at present separate, but remained far into the 
night, talking of the great and glorious hopes that were 
their heritage as sons of Israel. ‘They spoke of the Messiah; 
they pictured the splendours of his reign, in language glow- 
ing with poetic imagery, and the faces of the listening lads 
grew eager and earnest. Then there was a change. Once 
more the thought of their oppressors came uppermost, and 
thick and fast were poured out threats and curses, and 
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gasping prayers for bloody vengeance, and the eyes of the 
boys flashed fire and their cheeks flushed with excitement. 
When at last they went to rest, it was only to dream of the 
coming of the Messiah in strength and glory. 

Early on the following morning, Ethan and David went 
out together to wander about the city, and talk over the 
high hopes that the conversation of the preceding evening 
had raised in their hearts. Towards noon they left the 
crowded streets, and passing out through the Sheep Gate, 
crossed the brook Kedron and climbed the Mount of Olives, 
from which they could see Jerusalem, spread out before 
them, surrounded by its many-towered walls, with the 
Temple and its courts in the foreground, and mountain 
ranges and fruitful valleys on every side. 

They sat down under the shade of one of the grey old 
olives which have given the mount its name, and for many 
minutes neither spoke. 

“Ethan,” said David at length, “I wonder if I shall be 
able to fight for the King when he does come?” 

“‘T think he will need all true Hebrews,” said Ethan. 
“The Romans are many.” 

“I wish that my lameness could be healed,” continued 
David. “It would be a great hindrance to a soldier. I 
intend to ask my father to allow me to consult the physicians 
before I return home.” 

Ethan shook his head, saying sadly, ‘‘Dost thou not 
know, David, that when thou wast very small the physicians 
were consulted? Dost thou not remember? ” 

“No,” said David eagerly. ‘‘ What said they, Ethan?” 

Ethan paused a long time before answering. “ They 
could do naught for thee, David.” 

“ But, Ethan, 1 am better than I used tobe. My foot 
is stronger, and I have less pain. I can walk nearly as far 
as thou canst now.” 

‘Ts it not best to tell thee truth, David? They said it 
would be so.” 
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Oh} Ethan 11 shad besunstoshope thesemlacimiew 
months—shall I never be better ?” 

“The physicians said not, David,” said Ethan gravely, 
“but be of good courage. I too have hoped these last 
few months; for thou av¢ stronger, and physicians some- 
times err like other men.” 

David’s face took an intensely resolute expression, and 
he sat in silence for some minutes, while Ethan watched 
him, wondering what he was thinking about. ‘There are 
those who cure diseases which have baffled all physicians,” 
he said at last, in a low voice, as if he were afraid of being 
overheard. 

“What!” exclaimed Ethan, ‘hath Samuel told thee too ?” 

“* Samuel! he hath told me naught. What meanest thou?” 

Ethan threw himself on the grass, and replied carelessly, 
as he lay gazing up into the branches of the tree above him, 
“Tt was naught, David. I believe it not. It is but an idle 
fable.” 

‘“‘ Now, Ethan,” said David impatiently, “tell me at once! 
Thou art putting me off.” 

“ Nay, but I bethought me that my tale was not worth 
the telling.” 

“Tt has “aInterested “thee, at the least;’ *said@eiavce 
“Thou art hiding it from me for some reason thou wilt 
WOECONIessss 

‘Nay! not so. I will confess my reason. The story 
of which I spoke concerns them whom we may not name. 
Our father hath forbidden us to speak of them.” 

‘The Nazarenes? But if thou hast spoken of them to 
Samuel, thou mayest to me. Tell me, I pray thee! We 
are alone. None will know that we have broken our 
father’s commandment; besides, he giveth us so many 
commandments, that I cannot always follow them. He 
himself would not be able to keep all the rules he layeth 
down for me.” 

Ethan sat up again, prepared to argue the point. ‘Nay, 
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knowest thou not that among all the wise, our father, the 
Rabbi Johanan, holdeth the first place, for the straitness 
wherewith he keepeth all the precepts of the Law and all 
the traditions of the elders?” 

Ay!” returned David rather bitterly, “‘and I think he 
might hold first place also in the fashion with which he 
burdens his sons with precepts and commandments. But 
all this shall not divert me, Ethan, from what I desire to 
know. If thou wilt not tell me, I will ask Samuel.” 

“Tt was but this: Samuel saith that Amos, the son of 
Nathan, declares that his father was healed of the awful 
plague of leprosy by Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet of 
Galilee. And Amos asserts, moreover, that the Nazarenes 
have those among them still, who can work marvellous 
cures on the bodies of the diseased.” 

“Ethan, who was this Jesus?” 

“‘T know not,” he returned, stretching himself out on 
the grass again, and speaking in a slow, lazy tone, as if 
the subject were beneath his notice. “I know not. A 
carpenter, I think, poor and unlearned. The rabbis say 
He worked his cures by magic, and that his followers do 
the same.” 

‘* Magic or not, I would He were here now 

‘“‘ He is dead,—years ago, David.” 

** But His followers, Ethan, where are they ?” 

““T know not, David, and if I did, what have we to do 
with Nazarenes P ” 

“Oh, Ethan! canst thou not understand? I must do 
something ; I cannot bear to be lame when the Messiah 
comes.” 

There was a pause again, and at length Ethan asked, 
“Wast thou thinking of the Nazarenes when thou saidst 
there were those who could heal thee?” 

‘““No, I was thinking that I have heard of wise men 
living alone in the hills who know the uses of all herbs. 
Perhaps I might find one to help me.” 
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Ethan was much relieved. ‘Or there are the Essenes ; 
they are wise beyond other men in these things. Perhaps 
thou mightest get aid from them.” 

‘‘ Perhaps!” said David, adding in a low voice, “ but, 
Ethan, when thou spakest of Samuel, I was thinking that 
it might not be very wrong to try—magic.” 

** How meanest thou ? ” 

“Simeon saith that in spite of all that hath been done 
to root them out, there are magicians still, even of our own 
race. He saith that the governor, Cuspius Fadus, hath one 
about him, and that he consults her whenever he is at a 
loss.” 

“Oh, David, what would our father say to hear thee?” 

‘‘He would say, as he has said many a time, that I am 
a disgrace to him, and to all belonging to me. It would be 
nothing new. Perhaps he might cast me off altogether; I 
know not.” 

‘*T cannot think, David, he intends to be cruel to thee. 
Besides, it is the duty of all true Hebrews to honour and 
reverence their parents.” 

David laughed bitterly. “Iknowit. Have I not learned 
the Law?” Then his face changed to the scowl which was 
so sadly frequent. “If I were thou, Ethan, I might obey 
and honour him. If he /oved me, Ethan, he might punish 
sme, and I could bear it, but do I not know that he hateth 
me? Can I ever do well in his eyes?” He waited to 
recover himself a moment, and then went on more quietly. 
“Thou art away from home, Ethan. ‘Thou dost not know 
all I have to endure. I never pleased him well, and latterly 
I have pleased him less and less, till now I mean to try no 
more. Over and above the fast days, he often makes me 
fast for punishment, and often I am forbidden to leave my 
room for hours together. Many times I have been beaten, 
ay! and twice within these last two months have I been 
publicly scourged in the synagogue. He says,” continued: 
the lad, “‘ that I have no desire to do right, and I begin to 
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think that it is little use trying. He never believes my 
word, and I will not obey and honour him further than he 
can see and make me. I am weary of life. What have I 
done that I should be treated thus? Is it not enough that 
I am marked out to be scoffed at and despised, without my 
father using me as worse than a publican,—a dog? I would 
to God that I were dead?” 

He was very miserable, and his father, through a mis- 
taken and superstitious notion about his lameness, treated 
him with excessive severity. David thought it injustice 
from first to last, but he did not take into account his own 
defiant and unruly behaviour, which frequently got him 
into trouble; nor did he see that since he had begun to act 
on the principle (which he had suggested to Ethan) of only 
obeying his father when he could see him, that the punish- 
ments he had received had been doubled in number. He 
imagined that Rabbi Johanan had an increased dislike to 
him, but if he had taken time to think he would have 
admitted that his behaviour was worse than ever before. 

Still there was much excuse for him. His father did not 
love him as much as he loved his elder son, and at the best 
he was a cold, hard man, with harsh manners, that repelled 
both his children, and effectually concealed the love he 
really bore them. Besides which, as I have already said, 
he deliberately treated David with exceptional and un- 
wavering severity, from a mistaken sense of duty. The 
effect was most unfortunate. The boy had a naturally hot 
and rebellious temper ; and punishment and distrust made 
him bitter and revengeful, till, at last, he had come to the 
determination to take his own way in spite of everything, 
and to treat his father, as far as the difference in their 
positions would allow, as he himself was treated. 

Poor David! it is not surprising that he felt wretched 
and unhappy. Ethan pitied him, but did not know how. 
to comfort him, so he hoped that he did not mean all he 
said, and that he would feel differently in a little while. 
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He did not say these things, however, for he knew that 
they would only make David still more angry, but lay 
quietly on his back, staring up into the boughs of the tree 
above, and thinking dreamily of the glorious Passover 
psalms that they had sung the evening before. 

David turned and looked at him, and then said angrily, 
“ Ah, little thou carest, Ethan, as long as thou thyself art 
happy!” 

This disagreeable remark broke unpleasantly into the 
vague music of Ethan’s dreams, but he still lay gazing 
upward into the depth of the soft grey-green above him, 
only saying, ‘“‘I am sorry for thee, David,—thou knowest 
that.” 

‘“‘'Vea, it is easy to be sorry. Thou knowest naught of 
my griefs.” 

“‘T would help thee, David, if I saw any way to do so,” 
returned Ethan, sitting up and speaking earnestly. “I did 
not think it needed my saying so.” 

David looked at him, and his ill-temper vanished. He 
was never angry with Ethan long. ‘Perhaps my father is 
right, Ethan—I am very bad and unkind often. But oh, 
it is so hard to live in this way. I wish it was all over! I 
wish that I were dead.” 


Cr AR heal. 
SAUL OF TARSUS. 


MHILE Ethan and David sat talking under the 
olive-tree on the mountain, one of the many 
strangers in Jerusalem left the city by the 
Sheep Gate, as they had done, and still follow- 
ing in their footsteps, crossed the Kedron, and slowly 
ascended the slope of Olivet. He looked about him with 
intense interest, stopping every now and then to get a 
better view of the distant hills, or of the city below him. 
He gazed long and earnestly at the glistening Temple, with 
the crowds of worshippers in its courts, but at last he 
turned away and continued his walk up the hill. He 
passed Ethan and David without seeming to notice them, 
and went on a few yards higher up the mount, then turned 
once more and stood with his eyes intently fixed on the 
broad and beautiful prospect. 

The boys noticed him even less than he had noticed 
them, and continued their talk without knowing, perhaps, 
that he had stopped so near them. He heard nothing, 
however, until David uttered the despairing exclamation, 
‘J wish that I were dead.” The tone of passionate sorrow 
recalled his mind from the thoughts which the scene 
before him had suggested, for, though now a stranger in 
Jerusalem, there had been a time when he had known it 
well, and the sight of the city called up recollections of 
such deep sadness that he had forgotten everything in 
these memories of long-past years. 
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But the child’s sorrow recalled him to the present, and 
forgetful of himself he retraced his steps to the olive-tree he 
had passed so carelessly. 

‘My son,” he said, laying his hand gently on David’s 
head, ‘‘ what grieveth thee?” 

David looked up, frowning at the interference; but, as 
his eyes met those of the stranger, his face softened toa 
smile. Yet there was nothing that most people would have 
thought remarkable in the appearance of the man. 

He was not very tall, and was slight and spare in figure. 
His forehead was high, his nose was aquiline, his eyes were 
grey and piercing, and were overhung with rather heavy 
eyebrows, while a fine brown beard concealed his mouth 
and chin. He was dressed in the usual Jewish costume, 
made of plain and inexpensive materials ; yet David looked 
at him with interest, and wondered who he was and whence 
he came; and Ethan, who had lived in Jerusalem, and had 
seen many rabbis and noblemen and governors, decided 
that he must be of more importance than the simplicity of 
his costume would suggest. He was a Jew, for he wore 
the tallith, or fringed garment ordained by the law of 
Moses, but he was not a Pharisee, for he wore no phylac- 
terles. He was perhaps between forty and fifty years of 
age, but he looked worn with toil or suffering, or perhaps 
with both. 

‘What hath grieved thee, my son?” he repeated gently. 
‘Wilt thou not tell me?” 

“Canst thou not see that I am lame?” said David. 

The stranger seated himself beside them on the ground, 
saying, ‘The God of Israel be merciful to thee, my child. 
I too have a thorn in my flesh, but out of pain and weak- 
ness the Lord hath made me strong, for He hath given me 
grace to endure, and even to the end, if it be His will to try 
me so far, I shall be enabled to bear all He sends.” 

“Ah, but thou art not marked as I am, for men to scoff 
at and despise |” 
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“Thou little knowest, my child. My Lord can 
strengthen me to bear shame as well as pain.” 

“Thy Lord?” inquired Ethan. ‘“ Whom meanest thou?” 

“’ My Lord and my God, the Saviour of Israel,” replied 
the stranger reverently. ‘He hath been through pain and 
suffering greater than mine; ay! and through shame and 
contempt also, therefore shall I show myself unwilling to 
follow Him ?” 

“Who art thou, sir?” asked Ethan, wondering more 
and more what he could be. 

“T am a Hebrew, of the tribe of Benjamin. I was 
brought up in the city yonder, at the feet of Rabban 
Gamaliel. Who are ye?” 

““We are the sons of Rabbi Johanan Ben-Elah,” replied 
Ethan quickly, with a slight feeling of pride as he pro- 
nounced his father’s name, for he knew that it was held in 
respect throughout Judzea. 

The stranger started, and involuntarily repeated the name. 
*¢ Johanan, saidst thou. Then ye do not live in Jerusalem ?” 

“Nay, we live in Hebron now. We came thither from 
Joppa many years ago.” 

“Did ye ever hear your father speak of a kinsman 
named Saul of Tarsus?” 

‘Once or twice; but, sir, thou art mistaken,” exclaimed 
David. “He is scarcely akin to us;” adding, ‘‘knowest 
thou not that he is an apostate, a Vazarene ?” 

“Do ye remember your mother?” the stranger asked 
after a minute’s pause. 

“No,” said Ethan. “I was scarcely two years of age 
when she died, and David was but three days old. But, 
sir, didst thou know her ?” 

“Yea, I knew her well. Thy brother David here hath 
a strong resemblance to her.” 

“Oh, sir,” exclaimed David eagerly, “tell us all about 
her. Our father never speaks of her, neither doth Rebecca.” 

‘Perhaps what I have to tell may grieve and anger you. 
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She was very fair and young when your father married her. 
She came from Tiberias, as doubtless ye know full well, 
and several times before her marriage she had seen Jesus 
of Nazareth, and heard Him speak. In those days all 
Galilee wondered at His gracious words and deeds, and she 
thought Him a great and mighty Prophet, but she did not 
then believe that He was the Son of God.” 

David rose to his feet, exclaiming, ‘‘Surely my father 
would never have wedded a Nazarene?” 

‘“‘ Nay, she was not then a Nazarene. At that time many 
of the chief priests and Pharisees believed as she did. I 
am not sure that even your father did not believe Him to 
be a prophet then.” 

“ But,” said Ethan slowly, “they say our father laboured 
for His death.” 

“Yea, I know it. Johanan, like many another of his 
creed, refused to accept a humble and unlearned man as 
King of Israel; but know ye that Jesus of Nazareth would 
have had Scribes, Pharisees, and people at His back, had 
He chosen to seat Himself on the throne of David.” 

Ethan looked puzzled. ‘I know,” he said, ‘‘ that He was 
a great magician.” 

“Nay; had He been a magician, do ye think that He 
would have submitted to death as He did? Would He not 
rather have joined with priests and rabbis to cast off the 
Roman yoke? He suffered pain and death and torture, for 
our sakes, and for the sake of the whole world. But I 
intended to tell you about your mother. She was in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Passover, when Jesus of 
Nazareth was slain—zas crucified—and His gentleness and 
patience touched her heart, so that she could not forget 
Him. Then came dreadful signs and wonders when He 
was dying, and many began to think that, after all, He must 
have been the Son of God. And some, like your mother, 
sought out His followers, and strove to learn more of Him 
from them. At last she found one who could tell her all 
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she desired to know, and she became one of the disciples 
of Jesus.” 

“What did my father then?” asked Ethan breathlessly. 

‘For many months she feared to tell him, but at length 
she took courage, and, after telling him all, she entreated 
him to believe also.” 

‘How dost thou know these things?” asked David 
impatiently. 

‘“‘T learned them from one who was a dear friend of hers, 
who tended her in her last illness,” replied the stranger. 
‘Your father would not hearken to her, but treated her 
with scorn and contempt; but he loved her so well that he 
kept her ‘apostasy’ secret, while he strove to bring her 
back to his own faith. But the secret could not be hidden 
from the servants in the house, and one of them, it matters 
not which now, betrayed her to that Saul of whom I have 
already spoken as your kinsman.” 

‘But did he dare to take on himself to punish her, when 
her own husband would not ?” asked Ethan. 

The man bowed his head sadly. ‘It seemed to him that 
Rabbi Johanan was culpably weak. He hastened at once 
to Joppa with a band of men who served the chief priests, 
and he reproached your father with aiding and concealing 
his guilty wife. Your father had thought that no one knew 
of her falling away but himself, but he dared not deny 
Saul’s accusation, and, after a long struggle with himself, he 
gave her up on the condition that the matter should be 
kept/secret.” 

‘What did they do to her? ” 

“They took her to Jerusalem, and tried to make her 
deny her faith in Jesus; but she was firm and brave, and 
declared, in spite of all they could do, that He was the Son 
of God, and that she trusted to Him alone for her salvation, 
They were very angry, and shut her up in prison, and after 
a few months she died, leaving behind her a little child a 
few days old.” 
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“And did my father never see her again?” asked Ethan. 

“Not while she lived. She begged him to come, but he 
refused to see her unless she repented of having become a 
disciple of Jesus. So she died alone in the prison, except 
for an old servant whom Rabbi Johanan had sent to her. 
But she was not unhappy nor afraid (they said), for the 
thought of her Lord helped her to bear her loneliness and 
suffering, and her last message to her husband was to beg 
him also to believe on the name of Jesus.” 

“Was it Rebecca who was with her in prison?” asked 
David. 

“T cannot remember her name; I only know that she 
afterwards became a Nazarene like her mistress, and she it 
was who told me all these things; but she has been dead 
for many years.” 

‘Where did they bury my mother?” asked Ethan, after 
a pause. 

“T know not. Rabbi Johanan took her away and buried 
hers 

‘‘ And the child,” said David. ‘Was it I?” 

‘‘Yea. Thou wast taken to thy father’s house. I know 
no more. I have sought for you many times, but hitherto 
I have been unable to get speech of you, for since these 
things happened I have made many journeys, and have but 
now returned to Judea after long absence.” 

‘How may we know that thou speakest truth?” asked 
Ethan. 

“Thy father, if he will, can tell thee that I have not lied.” 

Ethan’s heart sank. He looked at the city below them, 
and at the Temple gleaming in the sun, and thought sadly 
that neither he nor David could any longer boast them- 
selves of the purity of their lineage. Tabbai was right ; 
they were sons of a Nazarene, of an idolater, and xothing 
could ever wipe away the disgrace. He had never known 
till now how much he had prided himself on being the 
son of Rabbi Johanan, the strictest of the Pharisees, but 
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now he could never more glory in his parentage, for his 
mother had dishonoured them all. The thought came 
home to him with intense bitterness, now that he felt 
forced to believe the fact (for in his heart he was persuaded 
by the manner of the stranger that he had spoken the 
truth), and he wondered that he could ever have suggested 
it so carelessly, as the explanation of Tabbai’s mystery. 

Ethan looked on this painful discovery as it would affect 
the future, but David considered it rather as an explanation 
of the past. He felt that now he knew the reason of his 
father’s excessive severity towards him, and why he had 
treated him most hardly of the two; for he was sure that 
his presence would always remind the rabbi of that dis- 
graceful prison where he had been born. Nay; he felt 
that the sad story he had just heard might even account for 
his lameness. Doubtless God had sent the affliction in 
anger at his mother, for the Jews believed most strongly 
that the sins of the parents were visited on the children ; 
and as David thought of all that her apostasy had cost him, 
the tenderness which he had hitherto felt for his unknown 
and long-dead mother became fainter. His face clouded 
over, and he frowned darkly. 

Their companion watched their faces keenly, but he did 
not speak, till he saw Ethan’s eyes fill with tears. The 
boy turned his head away, but the stranger said gently, “ My 
son, do not grieve for her. She is now at rest in the Lord.” 

Ethan turned round fiercely. ‘Sir, I grieve most that 
she should have been an accursed Nazarene. Till now, 
we could love and honour her memory, but ”-—he stopped 
for shame, and sorrow choked his voice. 

‘Thou mayest love and honour her still,” said the stranger. 

“What! art thou a Nazarene?” asked David. ‘What 
is thy name ?” 

*T am Saul of Tarsus.” 

Saul the apostate ?” repeated Ethan, drawing back from 
him in horror. 
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‘Saul the persecutor!” he returned sadly. “ But hear 
me. I was a Pharisee, straiter even than your father in 
observance of all rules and ceremonies. I prayed and 
fasted, and gave tithes of all I possessed. Nay, more ; 
in my zeal, I diligently sought out those who wandered 
from the faith in which I had been brought up, and 
slaughtered and imprisoned them. Yet, for all this, I 
found no peace.” He paused for a moment, while the 
boys stood irresolute, unwilling to stay longer in the com- 
pany of one whom they had been taught to regard as 
worse than publican or Gentile, but even more unwilling 
to leave him, for his appearance and words interested them 
deeply. ‘I punished them continually, in every synagogue 
and city,” he continued, ‘‘and strove to compel them to 
blaspheme, and being exceedingly mad against them, I 
followed them even to foreign countries. I was on the 
road to Damascus, with this errand, when suddenly a light 
shone round about me, brighter even than the light of the 
sun, though it was midday. I fell down on the road as a 
voice said unto me, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 
it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.’ ‘Who art 
thou, Lord?’ I asked. ‘I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
thou persecutest,’ He said. ‘ But rise, and stand upon thy 
feet ; for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness both of these things 
which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I 
will appear to thee; delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith that is in me.’ When the light passed, 
I could not see ; but my companions led me by the hand 
into the city. I was in darkness many days, but the Lord 
heard my prayers, and sent His servant Ananias to bless me, 
and open mine eyes, And now, I think Christ hath sent 
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me to you, that I may tell you to believe on Him, who 
is the King and Saviour promised unto Israel from old 
time.” 

‘Jesus of Nazareth, the promised King!” exclaimed 
David. ‘But He did not conquer ; Ae was poor all His 
life ; He had no crown: and we are still trodden under 
oh by the Romans.” 

“ He came as it was promised He should, to die for our 
sins,” replied Saul (for he was not yet called by the name 
of Paul). ‘‘He is the Messiah, for whom all Israel hath 
waited.” 

“Nay, not so,” said David. ‘‘The Messiah shall come 
to reign in pomp and power and splendour. I will not, 
I cannot believe, that Jesus of Nazareth was He. The 
priests and rabbis do not believe it.” 

‘Vet it is true,” said Saul; and he who was to preach 
the gospel to rulers and governors, to priests and philo- 
sophers; he who had perhaps more part than any other 
in laying the firm foundation of his Master’s kingdom, did 
not despise these two young lads, but expounded to them, 
with loving care, the meaning of the prophecies with which 
they were all familiar, smoothing away their difficulties, 
and bidding them rejoice in his “glad tidings,” that 
Messiah had come, and that His reign of power and 
conquest had commenced already. 

Ethan and David listened spell-bound, forgetful of the 
lapse of time, forgetful of the fact that had at first so shocked 
them, that their companion was a Nazarene; but at last he 
rose, saying, “I fear I must bid you farewell. The hour 
of noon is long past, and I have business in the city.” 

‘We also should return,” said Ethan. ‘“ May we walk 
with thee, at the least, to the gate yonder? I have many 
questions to ask thee.” 

They had walked down the slope of Olivet, re-crossed 
the Kedron, and, still talking earnestly, were just passing 


through the Sheep Gate, when they almost ran against— 
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Rabbi Johanan. He was walking with a party of his 
friends, who, like himself, were learned rabbis ; and as they 
walked, they were discussing, with deep and becoming 
solemnity, whether a man having toothache on the sabbath 
day might or might not use any remedy to relieve the 
pain. 

They were all so much interested in their conversation, 
than Ethan and David hoped that they might escape recog- 
nition; but just as they passed, their father raised his 
eyes, and looked suspiciously, first at themselves, and then 
at their companion. He beckoned them to come to him, 
and asked impatiently, ‘‘ Whence come ye?” 

“From Olivet, father,” said Ethan. 

“T wanted you,” he said sternly. ‘‘ Take heed not to 
leave the house in future without my leave.” At this 
moment he seemed to recognise their companion, and, 
with a start, asked, ‘“‘ Who is that ?” 

“He said,” replied David evasively, “that he was a 
distant kinsman of ours.” 

“His name! his name!” said their father angrily. 

a0 sal eidans 

‘What! Saul of Tarsus?” cried Rabbi Johanan excitedly. 
‘“‘T see now, itis he. Saul, the Nazarene, the apostate!” 

Without another word to them, he hastened across the 
road, and in loud, passionate tones began to abuse Saul, 
and to call on his friends to assist him to take the traitor. 
The rabbis crowded round them, joining heartily with 
Johanan in his violent threats and reproaches, and if they 
had had their way, Saul would have been dragged off to 
prison, or stoned without mercy by his enraged country- 
men. 

Ethan and David could do nothing to help their friend, 
but they watched the scene with intense interest, and a 
good deal of fear for the stranger, who was quite alone and 
unprotected. He seemed to have no anxiety for himself, 
but stood in the midst of them with perfect calmness, 
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making no effort to escape, though the danger increased 
every minute, for the crowd thickened continually. Soon 
the long-robed, respectable, grey-bearded rabbis in the 
centre were surrounded and pressed upon by a motley herd 
of excited Jews of all ages and conditions, and (still worse) 
by a yet more mixed multitude of foreigners, all shouting 
and jeering together, some at the captive and some at his 
captors. 

As the people pressed closer and closer upon them, the 
rabbis began to grow uneasy, and to draw their long robes 
more closely about them, for there was nothing they feared 
more than a crowd like this, composed chiefly of the 
“ rougher sort,” whose very touch might contaminate them 
without their knowledge; but having rashly drawn the 
multitude together by their ill-considered behaviour, they 
were obliged to remain in the centre of it, till they were 
permitted to depart. There seemed to be no immediate 
prospect of this ending to their dilemma, for down every 
street poured a continual stream of men, women, and 
children, all anxious to see and hear whatever might be 
going on, and equally ignorant of the cause of the excite- 
ment. 

The street was not very wide, and as the pressure in- 
creased, the rabbis began to think less of the danger to 
their robes, and more of that to themselves; but still the 
people gathered in greater multitudes, and now the house- 
tops also were covered with gazing crowds. Right in the 
midst of the mass of human beings, Rabbi Johanan still 
stormed and gesticulated to the best of his power, and still 
abused Saul loudly for his apostasy ; but though his voice 
was unusually clear and strong, the hubbub about him was 
so great, and in his passion he spoke so rapidly, that even 
those who were nearest him had no idea what he was say- 
ing, while those a little farther away did not even know 
with whom the disturbance had originated. 

Ethan and his brother had been forced by the crowd to 
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the foot of the precipitous rock on which the Antonia was 
built. This tower was large and immensely strong, so that 
it served as a fortress for the control of the city, and, being 
now garrisoned with Roman troops, gave the governor a 
most important advantage over the populace in times of 
tumult. It not only commanded the town, but the Temple, 
with which it was closely connected, and, the natural 
strength of its position having been greatly improved by 
art, it was considered almost impregnable. The very rock 
upon which it was built had been coated with huge stones, 
so smooth and neatly fitted, that they did not afford the 
slightest foothold for the most active and daring climber ; 
while the walls above were so thick and firm, that they 
seemed like a continuation of the solid rock. 

From this fortress, while Ethan and David still stood 
against the wall waiting for the crowd to disperse, there 
suddenly issued a compact body of Roman soldiers led 
by a centurion, who, without stopping to inquire the cause 
of the riot, began to beat those nearest them with the 
flat sides of their swords. On seeing them the people 
scattered in every direction, and in the first wild rush Saul 
was carried one way and Rabbi Johanan another. 

Such scenes were only too common in _ Jerusalem, 
especially at the times of the great feasts, for the people 
were then unusually excitable, and the Romans, knowing 
themselves to be far outnumbered, were in constant dread 
of a revolt, and frequently used violence through fear, 
when other means might have been quite as successfully 
employed. 

Rabbi Johanan knew all this, and was therefore exceed- 
ingly to blame in endangering the peace of the city by his 
imprudent and intemperate anger at Saul. Happily, how- 
ever, the result was much less serious than he had any 
right to expect. The people escaped without loss of life, 
and the soldiers, after clearing the streets, returned to the 
‘Tower. 
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Ethan was much alarmed for David’s sake, knowing that 
for him to attempt to fly with the crowd would be worse 
than useless, as even strong men were sometimes thrown 
down and trampled to death by the terrified multitudes ; 
so they kept their places by the wall, hoping the Romans 
would not notice them, and presently they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them quietly return into the fortress. Then 
they made their way back to Rabbi Shemaiah’s house, 
tired and hungry, but happy to have passed safely through 
the risks of the morning. 
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ABBI JOHANAN did not return till sunset. 
The boys were in great anxiety on his account, 
for they had lost sight of him entirely, before 
the Roman legionaries had been brought out ; 

but, though weary and angry, he had escaped unhurt from 

his dangerous predicament. He did not see them that 
night, but in the morning he sent for them to come to him 
on the roof. They found him standing by the parapet, 
looking down on the crowds below, with a peculiarly 
intent, searching gaze, as if he were looking for some 
one. He turned when he heard their footsteps, saying 

in a voice that he forced to be calm and steady, “ Did 

I not strictly forbid you both even to speak of the 

Nazarenes, much less to associate with them P” 

The lads looked a little frightened, but they said nothing. 
Their father stood looking at them from under his frowning 
eyebrows, endeavouring to recover his calmness sufficiently 
to talk to them without completely losing his dignity. 

‘Where did you find this fellow?” he asked at length. 

‘We were sitting under an olive tree on the mountain, 


yonder,” said Ethan. “ He spoke to us first.” 
‘‘ Did he not tell you his name?” 
NOt at uirst.: 


“Nor say he was a Nazarene?” 
“T don’t know,” said Ethan again, ‘‘ whether he said 
exactly so or not.” 
54 
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“But you knew it.” 

‘‘ Neither of them could deny that they did, and presently 
Ethan took courage to say, “‘ He told us, father, that our 
mother was a Nazarene; is it true?” 

“What!” cried the old man in ungovernable fury, 
“dared he tell you that? Dared Ze—he who had no pity 
on her ?—4e, who dragged her to prison ?—Ae, the apostate, 
the traitor, the azarene/ May the God of Israel requite 
him double for all his sins.” He paused once more to 
recover breath, but again broke out in a series of the most 
awful curses, ending, ‘‘ God do so to me, and more also, if 
I bring him not to the punishment he deserves!” 

The boys stood before him in silence, waiting until he 
should either bid them go, or address them again. After 
the last terrible outburst, his passion seemed to have spent 
itself, and with an abrupt change of tone and manner to his 
ordinary deliberate way of speaking, he asked, ‘‘ Where zs 
the man, Ethan?” 

‘* Now, father? I know not.” 

‘‘ Art thou speaking truth, my son?” he repeated sternly. 

“Vea, father. I saw him not from the time the crowd 
began to gather about thee, until the soldiers came forth 
from the citadel.” 

The rabbi looked disappointed. “Did he not tell thee 
where he is lodging, Ethan ?” 

s Nay, tather” 

“Nor thee, David?” 

“Nay, father.” 

“Were ye long with him?” 

The boys looked down, but did not answer, and their 
father, after waiting a moment, stepped forward and gave 
each of them a couple of heavy blows with the staff on 
which he had been leaning, saying angrily, ‘‘ How dare ye 
refuse to answer me, ye young rebels? What spake ye of 
with that fellow ?” 

Ethan was warned by the summary punishment he had 
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already received for silence, and replied, ‘‘ We spake of our 
mother, father.” But David, who was as obstinate and 
passionate as his father himself, set his teeth and looked as 
if he had determined never to speak again. 

“Spake he at all of the iniquitous doctrines of his 
accursed sect?” inquired the rabbi again. 

“‘He spoke of Jesus of Nazareth, and of the prophecies 
concerning the Christ.” 

‘“‘ And ye harkened to his blasphemies? Ah, woe is me, 
that my sons should turn aside from the worship of the one 
true God, after the Nazarene, the Crucified!” and with an 
expressive gesture of sorrow, he took off his upper garment 
and rent it from top to bottom. ‘ Doubtless it is the 
judgment of the Most High upon me,” he continued in a 
voice broken with the bitterest pain, “for concealing the 
transgression of your mother. Mine eye pitied her youth 
and her tenderness, and I forbore to cast her off. I waited, — 
trusting that God would reveal her sin to her; I fasted and 
prayed for her, but in vain. God judged us, and wrested 
her from my side, by the hand of this very Saul, a hypocrite 
and an idolater. Ah, woe is me! I had thought my weak- 
ness and my iniquity forgiven. JI humbled myself before 
the Almighty ; I bore the punishment meekly that He laid 
upon me, but it was not enough. The sons whom I have 
laboured day and night to train up in the way of righteous- 
ness, have gone astray; they to whom I have taught the 
Law unceasingly, they for whom I have fasted and prayed 
all these long years, have added yet one more disgrace to 
their father’s burden of dishonour.” 

The tears streamed from his eyes, and, taking a handful 
of dust from a pot in which flowers were planted, he 
sprinkled it on his head, exclaiming, “ Oh, Ethan, Ethan, 
hast thou also lifted up thy heelagainst me? ‘Thou, my first- 
born, the son of my love and of my prayers? God hath 
dealt very bitterly with me. He hath humbled me even to 
the dust.” 
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Ethan could not withstand this appeal. He flung him- 
self at his father’s feet, and, grasping the hem of his robe, 
clung to it with both hands, entreating forgiveness for his 
fault. 

But David, who had been touched by the spectacle ot 
the old man’s intolerable grief, was hardened by this marked 
preference for Ethan, and when his brother fell on his 
knees, he only folded his arms, and stood looking on with 
his usual scowling expression, in perfect silence. 

“Father, forgive us,” cried Ethan. ‘We meant no 
wrong. We are true Hebrews—oh, forgive us, and bless 
us.” 

Rabbi Johanan laid his hand on the boy’s head. ‘The 
blessing of the God of our fathers be upon thee, my son. 
The God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, guide thee 
and keep thee in the way of truth, and hold thee back from 
all sin and error.” So saying, he raised him from the 
ground and embraced him, while David stood like a stone, 
frowning still. 

Ethan looked at him and tried to take his hand, but 
David turned coldly away. “ Our father will forgive thee, 
also,” said Ethan. “Oh, David, ask his blessing,” he 
added, for the Jews had, as I have already said, a great 
respect for their parents, and dreaded nothing so much as 
a father’s or mother’s curse. 

“Nay,” said David, recklessly, “I will not ask his bless- 
ing, JI am naught to him, Ethan, and henceforward he 
shall be naught to me.” 

Rabbi Johanan looked at him sternly from under his 
shaggy grey eyebrows, but said nothing, and David con- 
tinued wildly, “I am no hypocrite, like thee, Ethan. I 
will zof, even to please my father, profess to believe that 
which I do not believe. On the mountain, yonder, thou 
wert convinced that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the 
Christ, or, at the least, thou saidst so; but now thou hast 
changed thy mind, it seems, and art again persuaded that 
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He was naught but an impostor. JZ cannot always agree 
with him in whose company I am, and as I believed on 
Olivet, I believe still, despite all my father may think or 
say.” 

His brother looked at him in alarm and astonishment. 
“Oh, David, ask forgiveness,” he entreated. 

‘‘T will not, I tell thee. Messiah has come,—wherefore 
do I need forgiveness ?” 

“Thou art a wicked, evil-minded boy,” said his father, 
sternly. ‘I am ashamed to call thee son.” 

* And I,” shouted David, who had lost all self-control, 
‘will never more call thee father. Hast thou been a father 
to me? Hast thou not always beaten and injured me? 
Hast thou not hated me all my life long? Didst thou not 
murder my mother ? ” 

His father was white with pain and anger; twice he 
attempted to speak, but tried in vain, while David con- 
tinued at the utmost pitch of his voice: “ Saul is right,— 
the Christ has come. It is thou, my father, and men like 
thee, who are blind and ungodly. Ye have studied the 
Law, and yet ye knew not when the King came to His 
people. Ye mock at the Nazarenes, but ye are worse. Ye 
rejected Jesus of Nazareth ”— 

At that moment a hand was laid on his mouth, and though 
he struggled to get free with all his might, he was held 
firmly in strong hands, while Rabbi Shemaiah asked severely, 
‘What meaneth this unseemly outcry, friend Johanan ? 
Art thou not able to control thy sons, and thou a ruler in 
Israel?” for Rabbi Johanan belonged to the Sanhedrin, or 
great council of the Jewish nation. 

Johanan made no answer, but, leaning heavily on Ethan’s 
shoulder for support, listened in silence to the reproaches 
of his friend, who, however, seeing his rent garments and 
dust-besprinkled head, pitied his visible affliction, and, 
crossing to where he stood, whispered a few words in his 
ear. 
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Johanan bowed his head in answer, and Rabbi Shemaiah 
called his servants, and bidding one hold David fast, he 
ordered another to chastise him with a heavy whip used for 
driving the camels. The beating was a very severe one, 
but it had no effect in subduing David, for though sobbing 
with pain, he was still insulting his father and the whole 
class of rabbis, when he was carried off by the servants to 
a small underground apartment generally used for keeping 
stores. It was nearly dark and rather cold, but for a long 
time David could think of nothing but his wrongs. 

When his passion was a little exhausted, he began to 
wonder how long they would keep him there. He was 
used to such punishments, however, so he was by no means 
surprised that, though it had already begun to grow dark 
for night, no one had been near him to bring him either 
food or water. But he was very hungry and felt very sore, 
and he could not help crying quietly to himself at the 
thought of passing the long hours of utter darkness in this 
damp, cold prison. 

He knew he had behaved very badly, and looked forward 
with some dread to the thought of seeing his father again, 
especially as he feared that Rabbi Shemaiah would recom- 
mend him to use great severity towards him; but, after a 
while, all other thoughts were swallowed up in the over- 
powering sense of pain and hunger and darkness that 
oppressed him. He stood up close against the little loop- 
hole that admitted air to his prison, listening to the sound 
of distant voices, and trying to nerve himself with the 
thought of his father’s cruelty, to resist his desire to beg for 
mercy and pardon. 

Suddenly he heard his name called in a low voice, as if 
the speaker were afraid to make much noise: “ David, 
David! art thou here ?” 

‘Ves, Ethan,” he answered. 

‘¢ Hush! speak softly. Ihave long been trying to find 
where they had put thee. I have brought thee some 
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supper.” So saying Ethan pushed a cake of unleavened 
bread and some fresh figs, wrapped in leaves, through the 
hole. David ate them eagerly. 

“Couldst thou get me some water?” David asked 
presently. ‘I am parched with thirst.” 

“T will try,” said Ethan. Then David heard the sound 
of his footsteps on the pavement as he went away, and, for 
a long time, he heard no more. 

‘“‘T dared not ask them to give it to me for thee,” he ex- 
plained, pushing a large cup through the narrow opening. 
“ Canst thou reach it, David ?” 

“‘T know not,” said David. The window was just above 
his head, but the wall was rough, and after a good many 
efforts, he succeeded in scrambling up to the opening. 

“Ethan,” he said, as he passed the cup back, ‘ wilt thou 
forgive me for what I said this morning ?” 

“Ves, David, yes, and thou wilt ask our father’s pardon, 
wilt thou not ?” 

‘“‘Nay, Ethan, I cannot do that. He hates me, as thou 
knowest.” 

There was a long silence, for Ethan was thinking what 
arguments he could use to soften his brother’s determina- 
tion, and David was brooding angrily over his father’s 
conduct in the morning, when he had so plainly shown that 
his firstborn son was so much the dearer to him. 

‘“‘ Dost thou really believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Christ ?” asked Ethan, in a low whisper. 

“‘ Didst not ¢#ou believe so yesterday, when we talked with 
saul?” 

“T thought so then,” admitted Ethan, “ but oh! David, 
is it likely that we can tell? I know not what to think. 
Our father is wiser than we, and he hath spent all his life in 
studying the Scriptures. Surely he must know.” 

“Vet, Ethan, thou hast laughed many a time at the rabbis 
for their solemn trifling and their endless discussions about 
nothing,” 
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““T know it; but, after all, we are bidden to honour our 
parents, and ”— 

“Ay,” interrupted David, “and our mother was a Naza- 
rene.” 

“But what caz we do?” exclaimed Ethan. ‘It would 
be terrible to make a mistake, and join with the enemies of 
the living God.” 

“Saul said that ‘Jesus was Son of God,’” returned 
David, “ and he also is learned in the Scriptures.” 

“Tt is very difficult to know what to believe,” said Ethan 
in perplexity. ‘Thou mayest scorn me, David, but what thou 
sayest is true. I believe first one thing and then another. 
Yesterday, when Saul was speaking, I felt, in the beginning, 
only sorry for our mother, and then I felt shocked to think 
she was a Nazarene, and, at last, he nearly persuaded me 
to be a Nazarene myself. And then, when our father talked 
this morning, I felt quite certain that Ze must be right.” 

“T felt the same about what Saul said,” replied David ; 
“but perhaps if our father had spoken to me as he spake 
to thee, I might have believed as he does. But, Ethan, he 
hates me, and I will never strive to please him more.” 

“Hush, hush! say not so, David. I know not what he 
may do unto thee, if thou continuest to resist his will.” 

“Tf he kill me, Ethan, I will not obey him,” said David, 
sullenly. 

‘Oh, David, let me ask him to forgive thee! Let me 
tell him thou art sorry !” 

‘*T am zo¢ sorry, Ethan.” 

“But what if he curse thee and cast thee off? Oh, 
David, for my sake be reasonable, and tell him thou wilt 
obey in future !” 

“For ¢hy sake, Ethan,” repeated David. ‘Thou hast 
enough to make thee happy! Nay, I will of ask pardon.” 

“Oh, David, thou art committing a dreadful_sin!” said 
Ethan, in much distress. ‘‘ What if God should send on 
thee some awful judgment, as he sent leprosy on Gehazi?” 
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David trembled, but persisted in his refusal to allow 
Ethan to tell his father he had repented of his ill behaviour, 
and at that moment they heard Ruth’s voice calling Ethan. 

After he was left alone, David sat in the darkness and 
silence, thinking over his brother’s words, and when he 
slept, his rest was broken by dreadful dreams, so that by 
morning he had made up his mind to confess his fault, and 
seek forgiveness. 

Unfortunately, however, Rabbi Johanan, who knew the 
obstinacy of his son’s temper, thought it useless to speak of 
repentance, until David had received further and more 
severe chastisement. He therefore sent him to one of the 
largest synagogues in the city, and had him once more 
publicly beaten; then he sent for him, and promised him 
forgiveness if he would confess his fault. But David, 
smarting under the shame of being thus disgraced before 
a crowd of jeering and unsympathizing spectators, refused 
to say a single word in reply to his father’s offer of mercy, 
and, by Rabbi Shemaiah’s advice, he was sent home under 
‘the care of a trustworthy servant, and was there locked in 
a small room, and fed upon ‘ bread of affliction and water 
of affliction,” until Rabbi Johanan should return from 
Jerusalem. 

On the day following David’s departure for Hebron, 
Ethan, by his father’s desire, offered a lamb for a burnt- 
offering, as an atonement for his sin in having listened to 
Saul’s teaching. Rabbi Johanan accompanied him to the 
Temple, which they entered on the east, by the Gate 
Shushan, which was so called from having a representation 
of the Persian city of Shushan upon it. 

Through this gate they passed into the court which we 
call the ‘‘ Court of the Gentiles,” but which the Jews called 
the ‘‘ Outer Court,” or the “ Mountain of the House.” It 
was a beautiful place, surrounded by a covered colonnade, 
with a roof of cedar wood, supported on white marble 
pillars. The court was of considerable size, and the floor 
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was paved with polished stones of various colours, but it 
was defiled by pens of cattle and sheep, which were shut 
up there in readiness for the sacrifices. In fact, at some - 
seasons of the year, it presented the appearance of a market 
rather than a place of worship ; for, besides the cattle pens, 
there were also booths for the sale of doves, oil, wine, and 
all the other necessaries for the Temple service, and places 
where money could be changed. 

Rabbi Johanan and his son walked rapidly through this 
noisy scene of vulgar traffic with looks of disgust, and 
mounting twelve steps, passed within the “ Hil,” or sacred 
fence, which was a low balustrade of stone, bearing tablets 
at regular intervals, inscribed with Greek and Roman 
characters, forbidding Gentiles to go farther into the holy 
places. From this, they passed into the Court of the 
Women, by the gate named “ Beautiful,” which was over- 
laid by plates of Corinthian brass, and was of most curious 
design. ‘This court was paved with marble and surrounded 
by galleries, and contained thirteen chests, for the reception 
of the alms of the Jews. The walls were decorated with 
the spoils of the nations Herod had conquered, and with 
many other offerings from kings and princes. 

On the east side of this court rose the huge and richly 
adorned gate-tower of the Court of Israel, and when this 
was passed, the Temple front, in all its majestic beauty, was 
clearly visible, for nothing intervened between them and it 
but a slight railing and the slightly raised open space called 
the Court of the Priests. 

Ethan had been into this court to offer sacrifice several 
times before, but he never entered it without awe and 
wonder. The front, or porch of the Temple, was more 
than two hundred feet high, and was reached by twelve 
steps. It had no doors, but was always open, being emble- 
matic of heaven (as the Jews believed), which is always 
open to the prayers of the believer. Within the porch rose 
an immense golden vine, of beautiful workmanship, and 
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beyond it lay the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies, which 
latter no man might enter excepting the high priest, and he 
only once every year. 

On the day of which I write, the court was filled with 
worshippers, who, like Ethan, had brought victims to sacri- 
fice. The sun shone on the white-robed priests, and their 
garments gleamed like silver, contrasting curiously with the 
gayer and darker robes of the other Israelites, and it fell 
on the front of the Temple, lighting up the great vine till it 
seemed to burn like fire, and streaming across the threshold 
of the Holy Place, till the golden floor grew dazzling in its 
brightness. For it was yet early, and the sun was in the 
south-east. 

The richly emblazoned doors of the Holy Place had been 
thrown open, and Ethan, from where he stood, could see 
into it. The place was full of light, for it came through the 
rows of windows, which were high up on the southern and 
northern sides, and was reflected from walls and floor and 
ceiling, which were all of gold, and were richly carved with 
the representations of flowers and leaves and fruit. Within, 
he could see the altar of incense and the seven-branched 
golden candlestick (but the table of shew-bread was out of 
sight), and behind all hung the embroidered “veil,” made 
of purple and blue, and white and crimson, that concealed 
the Holy of Holies from view. 

But now his turn had come to offer the sacrifice he had 
brought, and passing down the Court of Israel, he entered 
that of the Priests on the north side, and took his place 
beside the great altar, which filled up a large part of the 
space in front of the Temple. This altar was) builteorn 
stones, upon which no tool had been used, though they 
were cemented together in a regular form. Upon it three 
fires were kept constantly burning, the largest of which was 
used for the burning of the sacrifices; another, of fig-tree 
wood, was used to supply the coals for the incense burned 
in the Holy Place; and the third was designed to furnish 
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the means of rekindling the great fire, should it go out by 
any accident. This altar was sometimes called “ Ariel, or 
the Lion of God,” by the Jews, from the number of animals 
which were consumed upon it. 

Ethan had brought a lamb ‘without spot or blemish,” 
and, laying his hand upon its head, as he stood with his 
face towards the Temple, he made a confession of his sin, 
saying aloud, “I have sinned, I have done perversely; I 
have rebelled against the Lord God of Israel, the great 
God, powerful and tremendous ; the Creator and Possessor 
of the universe. I have spoken the thing that is evil; but I 
return by repentance before Thee, and let this be my 
expiation.” 

The lamb was laid with its head to the south, and its face 
toward, the Holy Place, and then one of the priests slew it, 
and received its blood in a golden basin, which was passed 
from one priest to another, till he that received it last 
sprinkled it upon the altar. Its body was then skinned 
and divided, and after being washed by a priest on one of 
the marble tables that stood near the altar, it was sprinkled 
with salt and laid upon the fire. 

Ethan then passed out of the Court of the Priests on 
the south side, and stood in the Court of Israel until his 
sacrifice was consumed; then he returned to his father, 
who was waiting in the Court of the Women, which was 
the usual place of prayer for those who had brought no 
offerings. After leaving the Holy Place, they put on their 
sandals, for neither priest nor people might enter with shoes 
upon their feet, and returned to the house of Rabbi 
Shemaiah. Johanan was pleased that his son had taken 
the means, ordained by the law of Moses, for the expiation 
of his sin; but Ethan felt uncertain and unhappy, for a few 
words from the ancient Scriptures, which Saul had quoted, 
rang through his head, “’To what purpose is the multitude 
of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: I am full of 
the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and 
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I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats.” What did it mean? Saul had spoken of another 
sacrifice, of which all these had been but the foreshadow- 
ings; in which Jesus of Nazareth, who, he said, was the Son 
of God, had been both priest and victim, and had been 
offered once to put away sin for ever. But was it true? 
If it were, it was hard to understand. 

Ethan looked at his father, and wished he could ask him 
to explain his perplexities, but he dared not speak of them. 
So they walked on in silence, and Rabbi Johanan was 
happy in the thought that his favourite son was once more 
a true Hebrew, cleansed by his obedience to Moses’ law. 
But Ethan felt that, whether Saul was right or his father, Azs 
burnt-offering had had no power to ease his troubled soul 
or wash his sin away; perhaps he had not offered it aright ! 


A 
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over, ‘‘I wish thou wouldst get me a piece of 
bread. Iam very hungry.” 

“But, David, is it not fast day?” asked 
Ruth in surprise. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, get it for me. No one will know.” 

‘“ Will not God see?” said Ruth, in an awe-struck voice. 

“Saul said that God did not say we must fast,” returned 
Dayid. 

“But Rabbi Johanan says Saul is a very wicked man.” 

“Well, never mind that, Ruth. Iam so hungry, do get 
me a piece of bread !” 

“But Rebecca may ask me why I want it,” objected 
Ruth. 

‘Nay, she will not. I shall think thee unkind if thou 
dost not. But thou dost not know what it is to be hungry,” 
said David, reproachfully. 

The child looked pitifully at him, and went to get the 
bread. David took it away to his sleeping-room to eat, but 
carelessly dropped some crumbs, and when the rabbi re- 
turned home that evening, Rebecca met him with the news 
that David had again been disobedient to his express 
commands. 

“My son,” said Rabbi Johanan, ‘I hear that thou hast 
again disobeyed me, and broken the fast before the 


appointed time. Wherefore hast thou done this thing ?” 
67 
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After the Passover, David had insisted, for a long time, 
that he was a Nazarene, rather, it must be confessed, for 
the purpose of annoying his father than from any sincere 
belief in the truth of Saul’s words ; but Johanan had treated 
him with such determined and unwavering severity that he 
had given way at last, and had asked pardon for his faults, 
and declared himself penitent for them. Before this he 
had, however, suffered many scourgings, and nearly a 
month’s imprisonment, during which time he was not 
permitted to leave the house, and was chiefly confined to 
his own room. Ruth had not been allowed to speak to 
him, and the servants had treated him with marked disre- 
spect, for the whole household and many of the townspeople 
knew of his disgrace. In addition to this, he had been fed 
on the coarsest and least palatable food from the time of 
his return home to the day on which he had begged his 
father’s pardon. Nothing, however, conquered his obstinacy 
until the rabbi threatened to take him before the Sanhedrin, 
which was known to be exceptionally severe towards all 
those who professed the name of Jesus, His dread of an 
imprisonment that might last for life, or a cruel and shame- 
ful death, prevailed over his stubborn pride, and for the last 
two weeks he had conformed outwardly to his father’s 
command, although he disobeyed whenever he dared, partly 
because he hated the life he was required to lead, and partly 
because he now took a positive pleasure in doing anything 
of which he knew his father disapproved. 

In fact, David was fast becoming deceitful, as well as 
headstrong and passionate. He had lost almost all regard 
for the opinion even of people who were better and wiser 
than himself. If he had dared, he would have gloried in 
the despised name of Nazarene, which so short a time 
before had shocked and horrified him, for the poor and 
foolish reason that it still shocked and horrified most of his 
friends and acquaintances. But he did not dare, so he 
still pretended to be a Jew, while he watched for every 
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opportunity of breaking the rules which he had been taught 
to regard with so much veneration. 

When Rabbi Johanan questioned him about the fast, he 
hesitated for a moment, then boldly denied having eaten 
anything. ‘Naught has passed my lips since sunset 
yesterday,” he declared again and again, with increasing 
emphasis, as he saw that he was not believed. 

“I would that I could believe thee, David,” said his 
father sadly. “If it were Ethan that had said it, I would 
not have asked a second time.” 

David stamped on the ground with his foot, exclaiming, 
‘Ethan, father—it is always Ethan! ‘Thou wilt teach me 
to hate his name !” 

“Thou shouldst strive, my son, against jealousy of those 
more worthy than thyself,” replied Johanan calmly. “ En- 
deavour to copy thy brother’s virtues, and thou wilt in time 
win a like reward. Thou hast sinned, and therefore thou 
wilt suffer, perhaps for many a long year. The Almighty 
hath decreed that punishment shall follow every wrong 
action ; and it doth not become us, worms of the earth as 
we be, to strive or cry under the affliction that He hath laid 
on us.” 

David looked up gloomily, saying, half to himself, ‘‘ My 
suffering has surely lasted longer than my sin. I have 
begun to think that the link between the two may not be 
so close as people often imagine.” 

“Nothing in heaven or earth, my son, is linked more 
closely,” replied the rabbi solemnly. ‘‘Sin shall not go 
unpunished ; for our God hath pledged Himself to send 
down woe and misery on the wicked. The Almighty hath 
sworn that He will visit his iniquity on the soul of every 
man that doeth evil. And, David, thou hast sinned ; thou 
hast broken the commandment of the Lord, in which He 
forbade thee to turn aside from worshipping any other save 
Himself alone, for thou hast dared to call the Nazarene thy 
God ; thou hast mocked at thy father, thou hast nourished 
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evil passions in thine heart, and taken wicked words on 
thy lips; nay, and when thou wast rebuked, thou hast 
rebelled against me, and against the God of Israel. Have 
I not, in all this, but spoken truth ?” 

David muttered something between his teeth, that his 
father took for an assent. 

“Thou canst not deny thy sin,” continued Johanan,— 
“thy great and terrible sin. Therefore thou shouldst bow 
thyself to the smiter ; thou shouldst humble thyself in the 
very dust, happy if thy God at last will look upon thee, and 
receive thee among the sons of Israel.” 

‘“‘ But, father, I have repented and confessed. I thought 
that now I should be forgiven,” said David sullenly. 

“If thy repentance be sincere, thou art forgiven. But 
thou hast sinned, and thou wilt suffer, for God hath so 
ordained. For example, neither in Hebron nor Jerusalem 
will thy folly soon be forgotten. Rabbi Shemaiah and his 
household will look coldly on thee ”— 

‘“‘T care not if they do,” muttered David, frowning. 

“But they will remember it against thee to thy discredit, 
and they will not find it easy to trust thee for many years 
to come,” continued Rabbi Johanan, not noticing the 
interruption. 

‘“‘ than also sinned,” said David, presently. 

“Alas! I know it ; but his return to duty and obedience 
was speedy,” returned his father. Then he added: “ But 
take courage, be not dismayed ; if thou hast really repented, 
thou art forgiven, and that is the thing most to be desired. 
In speaking of the long disgrace and suffering that thou 
mayest have to endure, I chiefly wish to warn thee, that, 
when thou goest into the world, thou mayest not lose heart 
if thou art coldly and suspiciously received.” 

David already tasted something of the bitterness of this 
coldness and mistrust, and he knew that the rabbi was 
right. His heart sank at the thought of all that lay before 
him, but he only said, for he could not stand before his 
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father in silence, “ Why dost thou say, my father, zf thou 
hast repented ?” 

‘Thou knowest, David.” 

‘Nay, I know not.” 

“What! durst thou say, that even during these last 
two weeks thou hast earnestly striven to be obedient and 
reverent ?” 

“Vea, father. I fave striven!” replied the boy de- 
fiantly. | 

The rabbi looked at him with an expression of grief, that 
haunted David all night long, then turned and left him 
without another word. 

The following evening, David was sitting on the roof, in 
a corner over the gateway that led into the court below, 
when Ruth came up and threw herself down beside him. 

He was gazing gloomily into the evening sky which was 
already brilliant with stars, but Ruth began to chatter gaily 
to him. He returned no answer, and at last she was run- 
ning away, when he caught her dress, saying, “ Ruth! 
Ruth! I want to speak to thee!” 

‘And I want thee to speak,” she returned laughingly. 

“Flush !” he said impatiently. ‘I am not jesting with 
thee. JI wish to ask thee whether it was thou who told 
my father I had broken my fast yesterday?” 

“ Nay ; indeed, I did not !” 

“Didst thou tell Rebecca why thou wantedst bread, 
custo eg 

“Nay; I did not see Rebecca. I took bread myself,” 
answered Ruth in astonishment. “Did Rabbi Johanan 
scold thee, David P” 

‘‘T care not for that, Ruth, but I thought thou hadst told 
him.” 

““Nay; indeed I would not tell,” said Ruth. “Did he 
beat thee, David 2?” 

“No; not last night. I wonder how he guessed it, 
hear 
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“Oh, I know! I remember now; Rebecca said she 
had found crumbs in thy chamber. She was angry, but 
I thought it was only because she always likes to have the 
house so neat.” 

‘“‘T hate Rebecca !” said David, with great energy. 

“Poor, poor David!” murmured Ruth, stroking his 
hand softly with her own. 

“David! David!” said a stern voice beside them, “thou 
hast deceived and disobeyed me yet once more!” 

“‘David started, for he guessed that his father must have 
been within the little chamber on the roof, where, as I have 
said already, he was accustomed to read or study, or watch 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. The boy had thought 
he had gone out, but he knew that if he had been there he 
must have heard every word. 

“T am weary of punishing thee,” continued Johanan, 
“but I must do my duty. I had intended that thou 
shouldst go up with me to Jerusalem, to keep the Feast of 
First-fruits, and thou also, Ruth, but now I must leave 
both of you at home. 

David was excessively disappointed, for he had set his 
heart on seeing Ethan, who was still living in Jerusalem, 
but he said nothing. 

Ruth, however, begged hard to be allowed to go, but the 
rabbi was firm, saying, ‘‘Thou must not help David to 
deceive, Ruth ; if thou dost, I must punish thee.” 

“She wept loudly, and at length David added his en- 
treaties to hers, saying, ‘‘ My father, she was not to blame. 
It was my fault ; do not punish her. She is so young, and 
I was the one to blame.” 

Rabbi Johanan only said, “Be silent, David! Ruth, I 
have spoken. ‘Take better heed in future. Thou mayest 
not go.” ‘Then he returned to his work, and left them 
alone. 

‘‘T am sorry for thee, Ruth,” said David, as they de- 
scended the steps to the gallery below. But Ruth had 
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dried her tears, and was ready by this time to look on the 
bright side of things. 

Rabbi Johanan did not relent; he went to the feast 
without them ; but David was incorrigible, and for several 
weeks gave him endless trouble by trifling deceptions and 
disobediences, which annoyed him extremely, and added to 
the disgrace with which David was already covered. It was 
not only at home that he behaved badly, but even among 
strangers he was rude and unmanageable, and sometimes 
even positively insulting. At length he earned such a 
character for himself in his native town, that it became a 
common thing in Hebron for mothers to reproach their 
unruly children with being “like David Ben-Elah.” 

Suddenly, however, there was a marked alteration in his 
conduct, and his father began to hope that the severity he 
had suffered had at last taken effect. He was sullen and 
disagreeable still, but he no longer appeared to take a 
positive pleasure in disobedience and deceit. He kept the 
fasts which were ordained, with exemplary strictness, and 
did not even endeavour to evade the ceremonious washings 
and long prayers which every Pharisee was required to 
perform daily. 

So the summer passed. The grapes and pomegranates 
ripened, and the lengthening nights were bright with harm- 
less lightning, though the heavy autumn rains had not yet 
begun to fall. In this season of the year, joyous and 
fruitful as it was, the one great fast, absolutely commanded 
by the Divine Lawgiver, took place, passing with its dark 
shadow of sin and sorrow over the happy, smiling land. 
It was known as the Day of Atonement ; and from evening 
unto evening, all pious Jews passed the time in weeping 
and lamentation for their inquities, and in solemn prayers 
and confessions to the Almighty. No work was to be done 
upon that day ; but it was without the Sabbath joyousness, 
for, in the words of Scripture, they ‘‘ were to afflict their 
souls,” and the High Priest was to make an atonement for 
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himself and all the people, entering, for that purpose, into 
the Holy of Holies, where he must go alone, and only on 
that one day throughout the whole year. 

On the Day of Atonement, in the year of which I am 
writing, David’s lamentations and confessions were ex- 
tremely loud, and therefore, according to the ideas of many 
of his countrymen, were the more likely to be sincere and 
devout, for the Jews regarded it as meritorious to make 
a great show of sorrow over the sins they confessed and 
bewailed ; and his father was much pleased with his 
behaviour. 

But many of his neighbours and acquaintances found it 
difficult to believe in the sincerity of his sorrow, as they 
had previously found it hard to believe in the reality of the 
abrupt change which had taken place in his conduct ; and he 
was constantly met with contemptuous sneers and insinua- 
tions from people who should rather have endeavoured to 
show him ‘‘a more excellent way,” while the basest and 
most thoughtless of his companions mndiculed his character 
and the infirmities of his temper, with the same coarseness 
with which they mocked at his lameness and mimicked his 
walk. 

David frowned and scowled upon them, for he could not 
control his features, but resolutely refrained from returning 
their insults with either words or blows. They redoubled 
their persecutions when they discovered that he had no inten- 
tion of retaliating, and added to all their other gibes the bitter 
epithet of “coward ;” but still the lad refused to be moved 
from the line of conduct which he had marked out for 
himself. And his perseverance was rewarded ; he won the 
prize for which he had been contending all those long 
months. He was permitted to go up again to Jerusalem to 
keep the Feast of Tabernacles. 

This joyous festival came only a week after the Day of 
Atonement, and was in commemoration of the time when 
the Israelites had lived in tents, before they settled in 
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the promised land. Of the three great feasts, that of 
Tabernacles was the one on which the largest number of 
sacrifices was offered; but the most remarkable observance 
in connection with it was the erection of booths or arbours, 
made of “the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm 
trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the 
brook,” in the courtyards and on the housetops, in which 
the people were to live for seven days. 

Ruth had never yet been present in Jerusalem at the 
season of the Feast of Tabernacles, but the rabbi had given 
his consent to her going with them all the more readily, 
because he had not forgotten her disappointment at being 
obliged to stay at home on the last occasion of the same 
kind. 

Rabbi Johanan talked to both the children on the way 
more than was his usual custom, and Ruth answered him 
gaily, for she was in high spirits; but David did not speak 
unless he was specially addressed, and more than once his 
father found his eyes fixed on him with a curious expres- 
sion of regret or sorrow. He regarded it, however, as one 
more proof that the lad had really repented of his former 
bad conduct, and he began to cherish hopes that he and 
his sons might yet understand one another better, and be 
happier than they had been. 

So they passed their time on the way to Jerusalem: Ruth 
intent on enjoying the present; Rabbi Johanan dreaming 
of the future ; and David brooding over the past, and trying 
to nerve himself to do what was wrong, by heaping up his 
recollections of old injuries, and smothering all gentler 
feelings with stern determination. 

He knew that what he meant to do was wrong ; but after 
having thought of it and laboured. for it for months, how 
could he give it up? If his father were kinder this morn- 
ing, was there any reason to hope that he would continue 
kind? It would be weak and childish to give up his 
scheme now—when he had done so much and endured so 
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much for the sake of being able to put it in practice. It 
was too late now, he told himself bitterly, for his father 
to strive to gain his affection. He had been despised, 
trampled upon, and punished all his life ; and now he would 
show them that David Ben-Elah had spirit enough to act 
for himself, and to care for himself, as no other cared for 
him. He would show them all, his father, Rebecca, 
Tabbai, Rabbi Shemaiah, that he would not submit to 
everything they chose to put upon him. 

Yet now his father had spoken kindly, had seemed 
pleased with him, and truly interested in his welfare; and 
he wavered. 

But Rabbi Shemaiah, at whose house they were again to 
lodge, turned the scale with a few biting words of sarcasm, 
and David’s heart was again filled with bitter hatred of all 
mankind. Only a few sharp words, that ‘‘ought to have 
done him good;” but instead of doing him good, they 
turned his feet from the way of righteousness, at the 
entrance of which they were faltering, and sent him to 
wander among paths so dark and wild that the rabbi would 
have shuddered with horror at the least guilty among all 
the many who trod in them. But Shemaiah spoke his few 
careless words with a cold look of repulsion, and then 
turned away and forgot,—and knew not that in those brief 
moments he had imperilled a soul’s salvation. 
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THAN,” asked David suddenly, on the third 
day of the feast, as they sat together late one 
evening enjoying one of the long talks in 
which they could now so rarely indulge, 
‘““hast thou ever seen Saul of Tarsus, since the crowd 
parted him from us that day ?” 

‘Nay; I have neither seen him, nor heard where he is. 
I think he must have left Judeea again.” 

‘“¢Canst thou remember all he said ?” asked David. 

“JT have not tried,” said Ethan. ‘Are we not Jews ?— 
thou as well as I?” 

“JT think our nation the noblest and grandest in the 
world, Ethan. I would far rather be a Jew than a Greek 
or a Roman; but, my brother, I do not intend to be a Jew 
henceforward —in the sense my father and the rabbis 
mean it.” 

‘Thou must be a Jew wholly, or not at all,” said 
Ethan. 

‘¢T know what thou meanest ; but, Ethan, I will zof bea 
Jew wholly then. I cannot endure such slavery—better be 
a bondsman at once. No wonder the heathen laugh at 
us.) 

‘“‘T have thought lately, David, that perchance thou and 
I, when we are older, may do our part in raising Judea to 
her old station. It soundeth ambitious, I grant thee, but 
wherefore should we not do something for our beloved 
77 
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country? Surely God would help us, as He helped them 
of old time.” 

“ But what could we do?” asked David, languidly, for he 
was full of his own scheme, but did not very well know how 
to bring it out. 

“The more I learn from the rabbis,” said Ethan, “the 
clearer I can see that they do not teach the same as the 
Scriptures. Might not much be done, if we could induce 
the people to cling to the law only, and be guided by it?” 

‘‘Thou knowest that I am ignorant of these things,” 
replied David, with great bitterness. ‘But thy scheme 
seems tame and slow ; it will not help us much for years to 
come.” 

‘Ah, but it would be well worth doing!” cried Ethan, 
eagerly. 

“Well, if thou choosest to play Judas Maccabeus, thou 
art welcome ; only I wish thou wouldst fight the Romans, 
rather than the Scribes. But what if Jesus of Nazareth 
really were the Christ? I doubt if Saul would approve of 
your plan.” 

‘“‘ Js He the Christ, David? That is the question I can- 
not answer,” said Ethan. 

“Nor I either; but as I told thee, I am but half a Jew, 
and therefore these questions do not interest me as they 
interest thee. I have another plan for myself. I cannot 
and will not be made a Pharisee, and so I intend to 
escape.” 

‘‘ Hscape ?” exclaimed Ethan, in a tone that made David 
start and look round anxiously to see if there were any risk 
of their being overheard, for though they were in a quiet 
street, it was getting dark, and there might be listeners 
nearer than they knew. 

‘Hush! Yes—thou wilt not tell? Remember, I 
trusted in thee,” replied David, in alarm. 

‘Whither wilt thou go?” 

“Hush! hush! Speak lower,” whispered David. “I 
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shall go on the last night of the feast, to the caves. I 
want to see more of the world. I cannot bear to live at 
home.” 

“Oh, David, do not this thing! Have patience, and 
thou wilt yet be happy.” 

‘‘T must go, Ethan; I cannot live in this way. Every- 
body hates me and despises me here. I must and will 
go ! PP) 

“ What would our father say?” asked Ethan sadly. 

*‘T know not,” replied David carelessly. ‘ I am miser- 
able, and stay at home I will not.” 

“Oh, David! David! wilt thou not stay for my sake ?” 

‘To what purpose? I never see thee, or speak with 
thee, asatals.7 

“ There is Ruth,” urged Ethan. 

Poor litte Ruthl\ i eonly -getaherintostrouble;and 
lead her to do what is wrong,” returned David. ‘She, at 
least, will be the better without me. It is no use, Ethan ; 
my mind is made up. I feel as if I could not breathe in 
our house at Hebron.” 

“To whom, then, wilt thou go?” 

“JT know not. I but mentioned the caves as the readiest 
hiding-place.” 

‘‘ But others also hide there.” 

“What of that? Will they harm me, thinkest thou? 
But I am not afraid, for I am persuaded that if they were 
to kill me even, my fate would not be worse than the life I 
lead in Hebron yonder. I have thought of all these things, 
Ethan.” 

Both boys sat thinking quietly and earnestly for several 
minutes, for Ethan was wondering whether he ought to tell 
his father, and so prevent his brother’s escape, and David 
was wishing that he could persuade Ethan to join him. 
David broke the silence. 

“Tt may be, Ethan, that I shall be prospered, and then, 
who knoweth? we may yet do that which thou desirest, 
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and win our people to a higher view of our laws and 
privileges.” 

“Tf thou goest, David, it will be to join with robbers and 
outlaws.” 

“ Nay, Ethan, it will not. I shall watch my opportunity, 
and in some way or other (I know not how) I will gain that 
wisdom and knowledge that my father hath denied me. 
I can learn naught in Hebron, but I must and will see 
more of this great and wondrous world. Oh, Ethan, wilt 
thou not come also?” 

‘“T?” exclaimed Ethan, in a voice that trembled with 
suppressed eagerness. ‘‘ Nay! David, nay !—all that I 
have said to thee, applies to me even more strongly.” 

“Vea!” replied David, angrily. “ Zhou needest not to 
remind me that I am of slight importance compared to 
thee. Art thou not the firstborn and the beloved of thy 
father P” 

“ David! David!—why wilt thou misunderstand me 
thus? I but meant that I, at least, have no wrongs or 
harshness to complain of.” 

‘““My tongue is ever unruly!” lamented David, with a 
more than usual amount of sincerity in the confession. 
‘Forgive me—and come with me! I love thee, Ethan, 
more than anything on earth. Come! we shall be happy 
together, and who knoweth, whether the Messiah be indeed 
come or no, we may do somewhat to hasten the establish- 
ment of His kingdom. Saul said that there was much to 
be done, but that, at length, He would return in power and 
glory.” 

The longer Ethan thought of David’s scheme, the greater 
attractions it presented in spite of its wildness, but his 
father’s face rose up reproachfully before him, and he 
said, “‘ David, I cannot go. I dare not leave my father. 
The sorrow, the disgrace, would kill him. JZ must not 
gO ! ” 

“Oh, Ethan, I need thee more than he. He will have 
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Ruth, and he has his books and his friends, but I have 
nothing.” 

Ethan still refused, but David did not let the subject 
rest, and before sunset on the following day, Ethan had 
consented to accompany him. The charms of the plan had 
possessed his imagination, and the more he thought of the 
rabbis and their long, prosy discussions, the more he longed 
for the wild, free life which David had determined to seek. 

To do them justice, neither of them fully understand the 
choice they were making, though they did very thoroughly 
understand that they were doing wrong; and if people 
deliberately commit one sin (even if it looks a very little 
one !) there is a strong probability that they will commit a 
good many larger ones in consequence ; for conscience will 
not consent to guide those who wilfully disobey her, as if 
nothing has happened ; but she usually leaves them to try 
how they can travel without assistance. 

Conscience, however, did her duty to the very last in the 
case of these two boys, and they were excessively uncom- 
fortable and dissatisfied, though they were in the midst of 
the greatest gaiety and rejoicing. At length the seventh 
day of the feast arrived, on the evening of which they 
intended to take their departure, and they began already to 
feel a positive relief in the idea that the momentous step 
would soon be taken, and that then they would be no 
longer able to draw back, if they wished. 

Ethan was most unhappy during the last three days, for 
he felt uncertain whether to go with David, or to confess 
all to his father. He could not make up his mind, for he 
had no sooner arrived at the one conclusion than he was 
haunted with exceedingly good and strong reasons for 
taking the opposite course. 

Every one around them seemed in the highest spirits. 
Even the priests and rabbis forgot their dignity, and con- 
descended to eat and drink and enjoy themselves with the 
same zest as ordinary mortals. 

FE 
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Ethan and David contrived to spend the greater part 
of the last three days with Ruth, for they were grieved at 
the thought of parting with her, and conscience-stricken 
at the idea of the sorrow their going away would cause her. 
But they did not inform her of their plan. 

“Ethan,” said David at last, ‘‘ ow shall we tell Ruth?” 

‘“‘T know not,” answered the elder lad uneasily. ‘It 
would spoil her pleasure, if we told her now. But it 
would break her heart if we left her without saying good- 
bye.” 

‘¢We must write her our farewell,” said David. ‘ Thou 
canst do it, Ethan,—and we might put in the packet some 
little gift.” : 

‘Vea, that we will; I have a little money.” 

‘“‘So have I, but we must buy food for the journey. Let 
us go forth now, and arrange these things.” 

“Tt would never do to buy food at this hour, and carry 
it into Rabbi Shemaiah’s house.” 

“Could we not get it, and carry it out somewhere, and 
hide it?” said David. 

“T have thought what we can do. We will buy our gift 
for Ruth, and then count up what money remaineth, and 
enclose that also in her letter. She shall give it to Rabbi 
Shemaiah, and we will help ourselves to the value of what 
money we have.” 

“That will be splendid!” said David. ‘ We can easily 
do that when the rabbi and his household have gone to the 
Temple. But now there is one more question to settle: 
shall we also write to our father explaining what we do, and 
wherefore ?” 

‘7 cannot write to him, David,” said Ethan sadly. 

“Then I will. I would not have him think I am moved 
by childish love of change. I will tell him little, but I will 
say ‘farewell’ for thee and me.” 

But they found these letters hard to write, for they knew 
that they would give pain, however carefully they were 
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worded. Ruth’s was finished first, and tied up, enclosing 
the money according to Ethan’s plan, and a little glistening 
ornament of silver to be worn on her forehead. The letter 
to Johanan was also finished at length, and then both the 
little slips of parchment, on which the notes were written, 
were neatly wrapped in a small square of cloth, and con- 
fided to Ruth’s care. They made her promise solemnly 
that she would not break the seal till noon the following 
day. Then they kissed her again and again, and could 
not tear themselves away, till she laughingly reminded 
them that it was nearly the hour for the ceremony of 
“pouring out the water.” They left her then, with many 
warnings not to forget her promise; but their behaviour 
had been so mysterious that she lay awake the greater 
part of the night wondering what her parcel contained, 
and why they had acted so strangely. 

On leaving her, the brothers hurried to the Temple, 
where they were in time to witness the bringing in of the 
water from the Pool of Siloam by one of the white-robed 
priests. In his hand he carried a golden pitcher, and as 
he passed through the “ Water Gate” into the Court of 
Israel, the people who thronged the outer courts uttered 
a loud and joyous shout—“‘ Hosanna! Hosanna!” 

Then with much ceremony the water was put in a golden 
basin and mingled with wine, and poured out over the 
sacrifice on the altar. It was considered an emblem of 
blessings to come; and as the smoke and steam went up 
to heaven, the people shouted once more, till the golden 
Temple seemed itself to echo with the sound. 

Afterwards a portion of the Law was read ‘ distinctly in 
the hearing of all the people;” and ever and anon the 
“trumpets sounded long,” and the voices of the Levites 
went up in chants and psalms. 

As night fell, the great gilded “candlesticks” that stood 
in the Court of the Women were lighted. In some respects 
they were like that in the Holy Place, but they had only five 
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branches instead of seven. They gave a soft and brilliant 
light, for they were over 9o feet high, and were supplied 
with the purest oil. It was said indeed that their radiance 
fell all over the city ; but where it was brightest, there the 
joy was greatest, for, as the Levites stood upon the steps 
going up to the Court of Israel, and sang the Hallel, the 
people danced in the court below, each one holding in his 
hands a citron and a “lulab” or wand, made of palm 
branches and willows, which it was usual to carry about 
during the whole festival. Even the gravest of the priests 
and rabbis joined the dance, keeping time to the music 
with leaps and bounds that would at any other time have 
seemed beneath their dignity. But this was the greatest 
festival of all, and on the “day of drawing of water,” it 
became them to rejoice as at no other time. 

Even Rabbi Johanan and Rabbi Shemaiah took their 
places among the dancers, and then David and Ethan 
slipped away, knowing that they would not be missed. 
They hurried down the streets to Shemaiah’s house, and 
entered it unobserved ; but to their great disappointment 
they found the store-rooms securely fastened, and though 
they knew that there was a plentiful supply of food in the 
kitchen, they feared that old Rizpah might have mounted 
guard over it. 

For some minutes they stood looking at one another in 
perplexity, then David took off his sandals, and advanced 
cautiously to the door. Rizpah was there, but fast asleep. 

The lads crept in, and helped themselves to a quantity 
of dried figs and raisins, a little parched corn, and a number 
of cakes of bread, which they put into the loose fronts of 
their robes, where they were prevented from slipping by the 
girdles. 

They stepped about very cautiously ; but as David 
stooped to pick up a bunch of grapes, one of the round 
cakes fell out of his bosom right against Rizpah’s arm, 
and she started and sat up, sleepily rubbing her eyes 
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She rubbed them so long, however, that the boys had 
disappeared long before she was thoroughly awake, and 
even then she did not discover that any one had been 
meddling with the supper that she was preparing against 
the return of the party from the Temple. 

Ethan and David had no doubt that she had discovered 
what they had been doing, and, without losing a moment, 
they ran out of the courtyard and down the long street 
towards the nearest gate. Before they had gone far, David 
began to get weary, and Ethan, taking his arm, helped him 
along ; but still their progress seemed slow, and they looked 
back every moment in dread of a pursuer. 

As they neared the gate, they were alarmed to discover 
that it was surrounded by a crowd of Roman soldiers, who 
seemed to be half drunk, for they were shouting and 
laughing loudly, and singing snatches of their favourite 
songs with an equal disregard to time and tune. Ethan 
stopped when he saw them, and would have turned aside 
to try to escape at another gate; but the men had noticed 
their hurried pace and frightened glances backward, and 
one cried out, ‘“ How now! whither away so fast, my 
brave lads?” 

“To the gate, sir,’ answered Ethan breathlessly, while 
David scowled and muttered angrily. 

‘*Wherefore are ye not dancing yonder?” asked the 
soldier, pointing to the Temple. 

** We—we—we,” stammered Ethan, ‘‘ had other matters 
to attend to.” 

‘What are they? Come now!” and he laid a heavy 
hand on David’s shoulder. David struggled and twisted 
in his grasp; but the only effect of his exertions was to 
shake a handful of figs and raisins from their place of con- 
cealment. 

“Ha! look ye there, my friends,” cried his captor, 
laughing. ‘‘We have caught a couple of young thieves, 
it seems. This is why they left the dances in the Temple,” 
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and he plucked out a loaf from the folds of the lad’s dress. 
‘‘Ay! and on the honour of great Ceesar, here is another, 
and another. ‘Thieves and robbers, indeed!” 

‘We are no thieves,” said Ethan, proudly. “ Let us go. 
We paid for all we have.” 

‘What! hast thou also got a three-day’s ration in thy 
bosom ?” asked a rough-looking man, catching Ethan by 
the arm, and searching for the concealed provisions. “ By 
the Seven Hills, this fellow hath even more than the other,” 
and he tossed the figs and raisins among his friends, and 
began to eat the bread himself. 

‘Thou hast taken all I possess now,” said Ethan. ‘‘ Let 
us pass, I beseech thee.” 

“Thou shalt go when thou hast shown us how they 
dance yonder. I cannot get the time exactly,” said the 
man who had first spoken. 

Ethan threw himself on the ground, and clasped the feet 
of the soldier who was eating his bread. “Sir, be merciful ; 
let us go without further insult.” 

“Thou hast heard,” he replied. ‘“ Do our bidding, and 
thou shalt go free, even if thou hast stolen these things. 
Stand up, and begin, both of you.” 

“Tf ye cannot hear the music clearly, I will whistle for 
ye,” said a jolly-looking man lying on the ground beneath 
the gateway, with his head propped on his elbow. ‘Clear 
a space, will ye, comrades? Give the lads fair play.” 

Acting on this suggestion, the Romans formed a ring 
round them, beating their feet impatiently on the ground, 
and commanding them to ‘‘ begin without delay !” 

‘“¢T cannot dance ; I am lame,” said David, sullenly. 

“Thou must learn, then. Now, make haste!” they cried. 

‘We will, we will,” cried Ethan in despair, “if ye will 
promise on your honour to let us then go free.” 

“Ay, that we will, on the word of a soldier and a 
Roman,” replied he who had constituted himself master 
of the ceremonies, beginning to whistle a quick, lively air. 
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There was no help for it. They obeyed in silence, though 
it must be said that David, at least, did so with a very bad 
grace. His evident unwillingness added to the amusement 
of his tormentors, and there is no saying how long the 
entertainment would have continued had not the soldier 
who was whistling for them suddenly stopped, exclaiming 
as he rose to his feet, ‘‘ Now it is my turn. Stand back!” 
and he gave the lads a push with his strong arm that sent 
them violently backward in opposite directions against the 
Romans who formed the ring; but still they saw no way of 
escape. 

For a few minutes the soldier in the centre of the circle 
danced to his own music, with a grotesque mimicry of 
David’s halting step. Shouts of laughter rent the air as his 
leaps and bounds grew wilder, then with one consent the 
ring broke up, and the men who had composed it, catching 
the infection, began to spring madly round and round, 
trying to surpass each other in the violence of their un- 
couth gambols. 

Ethan and David waited not a moment, but hurried 
through the gate and down the road in anxious haste, 
fearing lest they might be pursued and overtaken by the 
drunken revellers; but they were so absorbed in their own 
foolish antics that they did not notice the departure of 
the lads, and before long they were out of hearing of 
the soldiers, in the quiet country road that led into the 
wilderness. 

All through the long hours of darkness they travelled on, 
stopping but once to rest for a while on a bleak mountain-side, 
and daybreak found them at the entrance of a huge ravine, 
whose sides were so steep and rocky that had they reached 
it while night still hung over the landscape, they would 
almost certainly have lost their footing, and fallen down one 
or other of its many precipices. 

“ Art thou sure that we can find shelter here?” asked 
Ethan, anxiously. ‘‘ Hast thou not mistaken the place ?” 
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“Nay; that I have not, but the hardest part of the way 
is yet to come. Let us lie down and rest awhile under the 
shadow of yon rock.” 

‘‘T wish,” said Ethan, “that we had something to eat. 
I am very hungry.” 

‘‘T have one little cake here,” said David. ‘‘ Those 
wretches missed it last night ; if it had not been for them, 
we should have had plenty.” 

Half a small cake was not a very satisfying breakfast, 
even for boys used to constant fasting, especially as they 
did not know where the next meal was to come from, but 
it was all they had. After eating it, they lay down to sleep 
beside a great rock that towered up like a beacon into the 
cold grey morning sky. 

There was no living thing in sight excepting a lonely 
eagle, soaring so high above their heads that it looked like 
a tiny speck against the clouds, and one or two wild goats 
so far away on the crags in the distance that they too 
looked like mere dots of black and white on the dark cliffs. 
Above and below and around them were piled great masses 
and turrets and walls and slopes of dull grey stone, touched 
here and there with scattered patches of green vegetation, 
though barren and naked for the most part. 

Presently the sun began to rise, first touching the highest 
peaks with its crimson glory; then gently stealing lower 
and lower into the forbidding valley, until the grey land- 
scape lost its monotonous sameness and became an 
enchanted realm of glowing light and deep cool shadows, 
varied with the vivid tints of grass and mosses ; while far in 
the distance rose a great rock, in the likeness of a ruined 
palace, clad with trailing vines and surrounded by the 
semblance of walls and bastions. 

The sun rose higher, but the lads slept on until, long 
past mid-day, the soft warm rays of golden light fell on 
their eyelids and gently roused them. ‘The valley still was 
silent, not a human being in sight, and when they sat up 
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and looked about them they were dismayed by their own 
utter loneliness, and in silence and dejection prepared to 
continue their journey. Soon, however, they discovered 
the distant vines on which, to their great joy, they found 
abundant clusters of rich juicy grapes, that satisfied both 
thirst and hunger, and raised their drooping spirits. 

But the way grew every moment harder and more 
dangerous. The precipice to the left was so steep that a 
false step might cost their lives, while on the right rose a 
wild succession of rugged rocks, that looked as if they must 
have been struck by lightning many times, so jagged and 
splintered were they. Ethan went first, helping David 
carefully over every rough place; but the sun was already 
beginning to decline when they reached the head of the 
ravine, beyond which there seemed to be no passage. 

“Surely thou hast made some mistake,” said Ethan, 
gazing up at the stupendous walls of rock, that rose one 
above another in the wildest confusion. ‘‘ How can we 
pass farther ?” 

“‘T thought I had learned the way,” said David, slowly, 
“but I must confess I see no path beyond. What can 
we do?” 

‘Should we not, even now, do well to return?” 

“Whither?- To Jerusalem?” 

** Yes,” said Ethan. 

‘‘T dare not,” said David. ‘Go thou, if thou wilt, but 
I will take my chance here.” 

“‘T will not leave thee, thou knowest, David; but it is 
certain death to stay here.” 

“There must be a way onward to the cavern. I cannot 
have mistaken the description.” 

“The path seems to continue downward,” said Ethan. 
‘*T thought thou saidst the mouth of the cave was at a 
great height.” 

‘So said Azariah ; but, at all hazards, let us follow the 
path.” 
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“Tt may be but a goat-track after all,” said Ethan, 
going on cautiously, for it seemed to lead downwards to 
the verge of a precipice of the depth of several hundred 
feet. With all his care his feet slipped on the treacherous 
gravel, and he began to slide down the slope with tremen- 
dous speed, catching at every bit of rock or stone that 
presented itself. 

David uttered a loud cry, and regardless of his own 
safety, began to rush after him. The natural result 
followed. His feet also slipped; and as he was going so 
much the faster, his descent was proportionately the more 
rapid, so that he overtook Ethan before he reached the 
bottom of the slope. They rolled together a few feet 
farther, then, instead of going over the precipice, struck 
against a projecting rock, and, in a storm of pebbles and 
sand, continued their course down a more gradual descent 
to the left, at the bottom of which they lay for several 
minutes, breathless and bruised, but not seriously hurt. 

They had accidently followed the course of a torrent, 
which was formed every spring by the melting of the snow 
on the mountain, and which found an easier passage to the 
left than over the rocks in front, though from above there 
appeared to be little or nothing to prevent its going straight 
over the face of the cliff. 

Ethan was the first to recover himself. He was surprised 
to discover that they had been swept to the bottom of a 
deep hollow surrounded on three sides by inaccessible 
rocks, and guarded on the fourth by a continuation of the 
precipice already described. He looked about him in some 
alarm, for he feared that they might find it more difficult 
to get out of this hole than it had been to get in. 

“David,” he said earnestly, bending over him, where he 
still lay ; “we are caught in a trap. Look where we are, 
and there is no way out that I can find.” 

David struggled to his feet in the loose pebbles, and 
looked anxiously about him, and then without speaking 
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began to try to ascend on the side where they had come 
down. He got hot and breathless in the attempt, but the 
pebbles slipped with him at every step; and he sat down 
to rest in the centre of their prison, wondering dejectedly 
whether their bones would be dashed over the crags into 
the ravine below, when the black waters again boiled and 
eddied in the hollow. 

Ethan cut short this profitable reflection by a joyous 
shout. ‘“ David, David!” he cried, ‘make haste! Look 
here!’ 

He pointed to a series of notches cut in the rock where 
it was steepest, and, by their means, they contrived to 
scramble out of the pit into which they had fallen. From 
the top of this rock, a rude path wound on up the face of 
the crag, and they had little doubt that it was the one they 
had been seeking. One thing at least was certain; it was 
not a goat-track, for here and there, where the way was 
roughest, rude steps had been cut, and projecting crags 
broken away. Suddenly it ended in a small, dark opening 
in the rock, which was the commencement of a long 
passage. 

The lads guessed that this must be the cave they were 
seeking; but all was still and silent, and they began to 
fear that the robbers must have left it and gone to some 
other part of the country. They sat down, holding one 
another by the hand, and David said,— 

“ Canst thou forgive me, Ethan, for bringing thee hither ? 
Say thou wilt forgive me.” 

iP amethe eldest,” saidtiithanwe “atvis Iswho need 
forgiveness. I ought to have prevented thy coming.” 

‘“‘T wonder what will happen to us,” said David. ‘‘I am 
hungry and thirsty ; perhaps we may starve to death.” 

Ethan shuddered and looked at the rocks and the now 
darkened sky, saying, “As we have come thus far, David, 
we had best explore yon cave.” 

‘Yes, I know, but let us rest a moment,” he answered. 
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They sat for a few minutes in silence, till there came a 
bright flash of lightning and a loud peal of thunder from 
the angry sky. 

Ethan rose, and led the way down the gloomy tunnel, 
groping along the walls to feel where they were going. 
They had not gone many yards before they came to an 
abrupt turn in the passage, and, when that was passed, they 
were in absolute darkness. 

“Ethan,” said David, in a sort of breathless whisper,— 
* Kthan P” 

‘Yes, David,” replied Ethan, in the same hushed tone. 
‘eV batvisa Cra 

“Wait a moment; let us go on together. Where art 
thou?” 

“T am here. Give me thine hand. But stay; didst 
thou not bring a lamp and some oil?” 

“Ves, I have it here in my girdle. Happily it hath not 
broken. I had forgotten it.” 

‘Let us go back towards the entrance, that we may see 
to light it,” said Ethan. 

It was not many yards distant, and in a few minutes they 
stood again just within the mouth of the cave, watching 
the storm that was now raging without. It took some time 
to light their lamp, but by its glimmer they travelled much 
more quickly and cheerfully. 

The first passage led into a high, vaulted hall, which 
bore traces of having been enlarged and improved by art, 
for it was regular in shape, and had many arched doorways 
opening into it, some of which were fitted with heavy 
stone doors, which they found it impossible to force open. 
The rest of the archways led into open passages, but there 
was nothing to guide them which to take. After a little 
discussion, they took one which was rather wider than the 
others, but, after following it for some distance, they decided 
to return and try another, as it seemed to get narrower and 
more rugged every step of the way. 
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They walked very quickly back again, for both were 
beginning to fear that their oil might fail before they had 
found their way to an inhabited part of the cavern, if it 
really were inhabited. The passage turned and twisted 
every few yards, and. was joined at intervals by others, as 
dark and damp as itself. 

They pressed on silently, never speaking above a 
whisper, for the influence of the place was depressing. 
Suddenly Ethan stopped, exclaiming, “ Look, David, dost 
thou remember passing that?” 

“ Nay!” said David, stooping to examine a little heap of 
goatskins. “Thank God, they must be here still, if we can 
but find them. ‘These skins are quite fresh.” 

‘‘We must have missed our way,” said Ethan. 

“What matter?” asked David. ‘One path may suit us 
as well as another.” 

But at the next turn in the passage, they were brought 
face to face with a thick wall of stones, that seemed as 
solid as the rock itself. 

‘What shall we do?” said Ethan, gazing blankly at the 
wall. 

‘Turn back,” said David shortly. 

They turned back accordingly, to wander again down 
the same weary succession of seemingly aimless twists and 
turns, and to be stopped again by another huge wall ! 

They said nothing this time, but without a word turned 
away, and retraced their steps till they came to a place 
where the passage broadened into a vault, some twenty feet 
square, surrounded on all sides by the usual confusing 
number of dark archways. 

“Tet us rest a moment, Ethan,” said David, dropping 
down on the floor. “It seems no use, our going any 
further. We are lost, I fear.” 

“TJ know it,” said Ethan, calmly. “ But, David, while 
we have strength and light, let us not give way. It would 
be horrible to starve to death, here, in the darkness.” 
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David shuddered. ‘‘ May God forgive me, Ethan, for 
having brought thee hither!” 

“Let us pray for aid,” said Ethan, kneeling on the 
rock, 

‘¢T cannot pray,” said David; ‘I have sinned and done 
perversely, and God will not hear me.” 

“He will!” replied Ethan; but David shook his head, 
and rocked himself to and fro, while the tears ran down his 
cheeks through fear and sorrow. Ethan bowed himself to 
the ground, and said aloud: “ O Thou who hearest them 
that call upon Thee, who forgivest iniquity, transgression, 
and sin, hear us, we beseech Thee. Forgive us, most holy 
Father, and guide us out of this horrible pit. Set our feet 
in the way of peace, and bless us for Thy name’s sake.” 

“Now, David, come,” said Ethan, rising from his knees. 

“Stay! the lamp is burning low. I will refill it first.” 
So saying, he emptied the last few drops of oil into the 
lamp, and threw the flask away. ‘It will not last much 
longer,” he added despairingly. 

They walked on in trembling haste, for both felt that 
when their feeble light was spent, all hope would be over ; 
but still there was no sign of the presence of any human 
being. Suddenly, however, as they were passing a place 
where several small round holes were cut in the rock, above 
their heads, Ethan stopped, saying, ‘‘ Hark, didst thou not 
hearst res 

“What!” said David, with momentary eagerness. “I 
heard nothing.” 

‘There! there! again,” cried Ethan. ‘“ Hearken! I am 
sure I heard a voice.” 

‘‘T hear something now—but how shall we ever find the 
way? It must be very far off!” 

“Let us take the first passage to the left,” said Ethan. 
‘‘T am sure the sound came from one of those holes !” 

“The oil is well nigh spent.” 

It was a long time before they found an opening to the 
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left, and by the time they reached the archway, the lamp 
had begun to wane and flicker. 

“Tt will be gone in another moment,” cried David, 
desperately. 

“Courage!” said Ethan, “I heard the voice again. 
This passage is short. I see the end already.” 

David made no answer; but as they hastened on, he 
endeavoured to protect the flickering and unsteady flame 
from every draught of air that threatened to overwhelm it. 

They had almost reached the archway, when, for one 
brief moment, the flame leaped brightly up, and then 
expired, leaving them in total darkness. At the same 
instant, the cry that they had heard before was repeated, 
louder and clearer, and seemingly was in the direction in 
which they had been going. It sounded like a child calling 
a woman’s name. 

“Listen!” said Ethan, cheerfully. ‘‘We must be near 
help now. Let us go on.” 

“Ethan, Ethan! do zot, I pray thee!” cried David, 
excitedly, clinging to him with all his strength. “ Let us 
die together, if it must be so. Thou knowest not what lies 
beyond that arch!” 

“‘T would we had a light, but for a minute,” said Ethan. 

‘Let us shout for aid,” said David, clinging to him still. 
‘Some one must be within hearing.” 

And shout they did, till all the echoes rang wildly in 
response, but there was no other answer. They shouted 
again and again, but without avail, and at length they sat 
down in despair, to await the death their own folly had 
brought upon them. David was thoroughly exhausted with 
fear and hunger and fatigue, and sank into a state of utter 
apathy, from which he was aroused by feeling Ethan search- 
ing in his girdle. . 

‘What art thou doing?” he asked, indifferently. 

“JT am going to get a light,” explained Ethan, crawling 
on his hands and knees to the archway. 
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“ How?” asked David. 

Ethan did not hear him, for he was busy trying to get a 
spark, and David waited in silence. 

Then a bright light sprang up for one brief second in the 
darkness. He saw Ethan standing bareheaded in the arch- 
way, with his face turned away, and in his hand a flaming 
roll of linen. But beyond him he saw nothing. 

But from Ethan’s lips there broke a wild cry of absolute 
despair, for within the arch, up to his very feet, extended a 
pool of black water, still, and smooth, and deep. There 
was zo hope! And repeating his wild cry of horror, he 
flung his torch far out into the darkness. The light flashed 
on the vaulted roof, and on another distant archway, and 
then fell hissing into the pool, and all again was dark. 
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~%O HOPE! The brothers lay stretched on the 
) ground, waiting for death, in silence and dark- 
ness that might be felt. Lost! beyond all 
possibility of saving themselves. Buried! be- 
neath a mountain’s weight of rocks—already buried. Death 
would have been welcome, had they not feared so much to 
die. But, stained with sin, they dared not meet their Judge, 
and they did not know their Saviour. The Law which they 
had broken so wilfully and wickedly seemed to crush them 
with its awful weight, like the mountain beneath which they 
were lying. Yet alone, starving, lost, they could not choose 
but die. 

No hope! Nota single ray of daylight from God’s free 
heaven penetrated through the darkness of their prison, and 
not a single ray of hope illumined the blackness of that 
dreadful night into which they were hasting. Ethan felt 
now, like David, that it was of little use to pray, for God 
did not seem to have heard him, and he did not doubt that 
He was angry with them for their sins, and that he meant to 
leave them to perish in His wrath. But still they wept and 
prayed to God to save them, crying to Him to have mercy 
and forgive. But the long hours went by, and still no 
answer came. 

No hope! All but death was now over. The wild 
frenzy of terror, the passionate prayers for mercy, the 


lingering love of life, the regretful yearnings for a last fare- 
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well to those they loved,—all these were over, and nothing 
but death remained. 

No hope! ‘The comfort and the strength, the weakness 
and the agony of hope, had passed. Despair, with its dull, 
apathetic stupor, had seized on them, and now, heedless of 
pain and weariness, they lay waiting for death, careless of 
all things. In earth or heaven, there was nothing that had 
power to move them now. 

No hope! And yet when a light hand rested gently on 
Ethan’s forehead, hope came surging back. His eyes 
opened, and he gazed on the face that was bending over 
him, with a strange, dreamy idea that God had sent His 
angel to deliver them. He lay still, gazing and wondering, 
until the soft voice, that had a half-familiar sound, bade 
him “rise and follow her.” 

The words broke the spell that bound him. It was no 
angel, but only, as he guessed, a maiden belonging to the 
robber band of which they had come in search. 

She carried a little lamp in her hand, and was dressed 
like a Jewess of the lower class, in a plain, long, loose- 
sleeved dress of dark blue. A white veil covered her hair, 
and her head and arms were adorned with silver ornaments 
and bracelets of curious patterns. She wore sandals on her 
feet, and silver chains and bangles on her ankles. 

In figure she was tall and slight, and she had a small, 
well-shaped head, covered with clustering curls of dark hair. 
Her mouth, not very small, was decided, her nose aquiline, 
and her eyes dark and bright, with even and well-marked 
brows above them. Her complexion was dark, but her lips 
were rosy, and her cheeks were flushed with a soft glow, as 
she bent over the lad. 

“Rise !” she repeated, ‘if thou art able.” 

Ethan obeyed her, and then stooped to wake David. 
The girl looked at him pitifully, then took her veil from her 
head, and dipped it in the pool beside them, asking, as she 
bathed his forehead, ‘‘Is he hurt?” 
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“Nay,” said Ethan, ‘only hungry, and weary, and 
afraid.” 

“How came ye hither ?” she asked, while they continued 
to try to rouse David. 

‘Tt is along story. I scarcely know,” said Ethan. “I 
will tell thee all presently, but in the meantime canst thou 
guide us to the chief who dwells in these caverns ? ” 

“T can guide thee to him, but whether he will be best 
pleased to see thee is another matter,” answered the girl. 
“What is thy name?” 

“Ethan Ben-Elah. If thou wilt guide me, I will risk thy 
chief’s displeasure.” 

‘‘T know that thou canst not see him for an hour or two, 
at the least ; but if thou wilt, I will bring ye food and drink 
hither, and presently I will take thee to the chief.” 

‘The blessing of the hungry be upon thee, maiden!” 
answered Ethan. 

“Is this thy brother?” asked the girl, still endeavouring 
to waken David. 

“Vea,” said Ethan, looking at him anxiously. ‘ Dost 
thou think he is very sick?” 

‘Nay, I trust not; but do thou continue to bathe his 
brow, and I will make haste and bring thee food and wine,— 
perchance that will revive him.” 

So saying she rose from her knees, and went rapidly 
down the passage. The glimmer of her light was soon 
out of sight, and though she was scarcely a quarter of an 
hour absent, Ethan began to fancy that something must 
have prevented her return, for in the stillness and darkness 
the moments seemed like hours. Before she re-appeared, 
David awoke from his stupor, and asked, “Where am I? 
Is it thou, Ethan ?” 

Yea. Dost thou not remember? We are: in the 
cavern, but I trust we are saved. Look, yonder cometh 
the maid again. I can see the shining of her lamp.” 

She had a basket in her hand, in which she had packed 
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fresh cakes of wheaten bread, and some olives, and a flask 
of wine. She poured the wine into a cup made of horn, 
and offered it first to David, and then to Ethan. They 
were very hungty, and ate heartily of the bread; and, when 
they had finished their meal, even David felt perfectly able 
to rise and follow her. 

“Come,” she said, “and I will show you where to rest 
until the captain returns.” 

She led them down one passage and up another with a 
confidence that surprised them, for to their inexperienced 
eyes there seemed no difference between them. She walked 
a step or two in advance with her lamp. Once she turned 
to ask, “ Whence came ye hither ?” 

“From Jerusalem, whither we went up to attend the 
feast,” replied Ethan, ‘‘ but our home is at Hebron.” 

“ Hebron!” repeated the girl. “I know not how it is, 
but methinks I know your voices, and yet your faces and 
your names are strange to me.” 

‘“‘T am in the like case with regard to thee,” said Ethan. 

“How did ye find your way into the cavern?” she 
asked. ‘It is scarce a month since the chief commanded 
the entrance to be concealed with greater care. Nay, he 
ordered the path to be obliterated so that none but those 
who had the secret from himself might enter. I marvel 
how ye contrived to find the way! I fear the captain will 
be exceedingly angry, that ye dared to enter.” 

“‘Ah! now I understand why I missed the path,” said 
David. “It was but by accident we discovered the 
entrance, maiden.” 

“Then no one hath betrayed the secret to you?” said 
the girl. 

“Nay, an old man, who in his youth had dwelt for a 
season in these caves, described the path by which they 
might be reached, but he knew naught of those who now 
inhabit them.” 

“ Well,” said the girl, “I trust that thou wilt be able to 
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convince the chief of the truth of thy words. But with what 
purpose are ye come hither ?” 

“To see the captain, and entreat his protection,” said 
David. 

The girl stopped as they entered a large hall, surrounded, 
like the first, with stone doors and archways, but, unlike it, 
half filled with skins of wild animals, and bales, and boxes, 
and piles of arms, all in the wildest confusion. 

“ Had ye not better think twice, ere ye seek to join our 
band ?” she asked. ‘“ Ye know not what it is, to live by 
robbery and lawless violence. It is an evil and a wicked 
life. Be warned, and I will guide you out of the cavern,— 
nay, I will lead you in safety unto the road to Jerusalem. 
Ye are too young for such a life.” 

“ How camest thou hither?” asked Etham, in surprise. 

‘‘T came because my father was wronged, and driven 
forth from Jerusalem to seek shelter where he might. I 
could not forsake him. They had left him no other refuge, 
but it is a very evil one.” 

“Thou couldst go, Ethan,” said David, “ but I dare not. 
My father would slay me.” 

‘‘T will not go alone,” said Ethan ; “ but come thou also. 
Did we not pray to God to save us, and did He not send 
this maid to comfort us, as soon as we acknowledged our 
sin in having come thither ? ” 

“Vea,” said the maid, .‘be brave and return. Your 
father, if he be wise and just, must punish you, if ye have 
sinned as ye say ; but surely he will not refuse to forgive 2?” 

“ Maid, thou knowest not what thou sayest,” said David. 
‘‘T tell thee, I dare not return.” 

“But,” said Ethan, “when we were in peril, did we not 
intend to return home if God should graciously save us? ” 

“Ah! but think of it, Ethan. Think of all: I have 
suffered, and yet I have never angered or disgraced him 
as now. He hath punished me for slight things with fastings 
and scourgings and imprisonments, but what should I not 
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have to endure now? The more I think of it, the less I 
dare go.” 

“But,” said the girl, ‘the captain may judge thee and 
thy brother to be spies, and thou knowest not but that he 
will make thee suffer more than thou canst endure. Nay, 
he may slay thee. Let me lead you hence. Make haste, 
or it will be too late.” 

It was even now too late. Two men entered from a dark 
recess close at hand, where they had overheard a great part 
of the conversation. 

‘Whom hast thou here, Doris?” asked one sternly, 
seizing the girl roughly by the shoulder. 

She was beginning to explain, and Ethan and David had 
fallen on their knees to beg the men to have mercy on 
them, and permit them to see the captain, when one, pressing 
on a concealed spring in one of the ponderous stone doors 
close at hand, flung it open, saying, ‘‘ Peace! peace! we 
have no time to listen to your lying tales. Ye shall see the 
captain, I promise you, whether ye will or no. Come hither.” 

The lads hesitated, and Doris added her entreaties to 
theirs, but they were roughly dragged to their feet, and 
pushed into the little cell. The heavy door was closed 
with a bang, and they were left once more to their own 
reflections in utter solitude and darkness. 

The food which they had taken had strengthened them, 
and the feeling that they were not without a friend was 
consoling, so their meditations were of a much less dismal 
character than they might have been. After talking over 
the situation, and deciding that they could do nothing but 
wait till they were released, they lay down on the hard 
stone floor, and sought the rest they so sorely needed. It 
was nearly midnight (although they did not know it), and 
being thoroughly weary after all the exertion and excitement 
of the day, they very soon fell into a deep sleep, from which 
they were at length aroused by the jarring of their prison 
door as it was slowly swung backward. 
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To their surprise and pleasure, Doris entered and bade 
them follow her. She led them swiftly through the vault 
into which their cell opened, and down a long passage 
which was closed by a great wooden door, fitted into a 
solid frame of wood and stonework, and, in spite of its 
weight (for it was heavily strengthened with iron), swinging 
easily on its hinges. 

It opened on a strange scene. A long hall stretched 
before them, brilliantly lighted at the upper part with lamps 
of brass and silver suspended from the arched roof by 
chains, and more dimly at the lower end with flaring 
torches stuck in sockets on the walls. 

The floor of the portion nearest to them was covered 
with rich carpets, dyed in the brightest and most gorgeous 
colours. In the centre of this space a table was set forth, 
covered with dainties from far and near. The white bread 
and well-fed beef and mutton had been obtained from the 
farms and fields of Palestine itself; but the sparkling wines 
and glowing fruits, the silver vessels and jewelled flagons, 
had been wrested from Indian caravans and Greek mer- 
chants and Roman nobles. 

Around the board the robber captain and the chief men 
of his band reclined on cushions of crimson cloth, while 
beyond them the humbler members feasted on the same 
dainties, in such fashion as best suited each; for in the 
Cave of Esek each man was a law unto himself, and did 
what was right in his own eyes. Some sat on the ground 
and ate their food from one common dish, and some 
gathered in knots round little low stools, which were used 
then, as now, by the Eastern peasantry as meal tables. 

One feature of the feast might have startled the modern 
observer (could he have seen it) that did not surprise Ethan 
or David in the least. This was that all, without exception, 
from the chief to the least-considered of his followers, used 
their fingers to convey their food to their mouths. In fact, 
spoons and forks were then undreamed-of luxuries. 
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The scene presented another strange variety in the wide 
difference of the dresses worn by the revellers, for of all 
the number belonging to the band, no two wore garments 
of exactly the same fashion. Some were in the plain cotton 
garb of the Judzean peasantry ; others wore coats of mail, 
or suits of chain armour; and some were clad like princes 
in ‘purple and fine linen.” Many wore jewels of great 
lustre in their turbans, and chains of gold about their 
necks, though sometimes they contrasted oddly with shabby 
and ragged robes of cotton. 

The “chief” was dressed like a king, in a flowing robe of 
Tyrian purple, fastened with a golden clasp set with large 
pearls. Round his head was a fillet of gold, and on his 
arms were bracelets of great beauty. He appeared to be 
about thirty or thirty-five years of age, and was tall and 
graceful in person. His eyes were clear and bright and 
very blue, his short curling hair was of a light golden 
brown. His features were well cut, and of the Greek type, 
and a short brown beard covered his lips and chin. 

As Doris opened the door he rose to his feet, and 
holding on high in his nght hand a crystal goblet filled 
with wine, he cried out laughingly, “Let us drink, good 
comrades all, a safe journey to the next Indian caravan, 
and,” he added, “a happy meeting with it.” 

His followers also rose to their feet, and tossed their 
arms and wine flagons aloft, as they shouted wildly in 
reply, and then drank deeply of the wine. 

The chief looked on them, smiling, and Doris whispered, 
“Now, zow is your time. Go down on your knees and 
beg for mercy.” 

They waited for no second word, but flung themselves 
before him, bowing with their foreheads to the earth, and 
clasping his feet with their hands. The smile died out of 
his face, and he asked sternly, ‘‘Who are ye? How came 
ye, hither?” 

“ Pardon, fair sir, pardon!” they cried. 
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‘Rise up! How came ye hither? What want ye?” 

The lads rose, and stood trembling before him. ‘We 
have left our father,” said Ethan, “and we came to beg 
your protection and assistance. We have passed through 
many perils.” 

“Wherefore?” said the young man, throwing himself 
again on the cushions from which he had risen, and speak- 
ing with an impatient gesture. ‘‘Do ye not know that ye 
have offended deeply in presuming to enter this place 
without leave?” 

“Vea, my lord, we know it.” 

“Ve are guilty of death,” he continued, looking at the 
men who had now gathered behind and around the lads. 
They responded with a deep, hoarse murmur, and Ethan, 
turning to look at their faces, saw so many naked weapons 
that he had little doubt their last hour had come. Doris 
fell on her knees and begged the chief to hear them; but 
Ethan thought supplication useless, and, with a sudden 
movement, caught a dagger from the girdle of a robber at 
his right hand, and prepared to defend himself and David 
while defence was possible. Of course, among such a 
multitude they were perfectly helpless, and Ethan’s im- 
prudence nearly brought their peril to a crisis. There was 
a deep growl from the crowd, and a slight movement; but 
the chief raised his hand, crying, “‘ Be not too hasty, com- 
rades. Slay them not until we have heard their tale. And 
thou,” he added to Ethan, “give back that dagger. 
Thinkest thou that thine own arm can save thee? Look 
around! Thou art but a lad, and no match for one of 
the warriors that surround thee. Be wise, therefore; think 
no more of defence, but tell us truly why ye have come 
hither, and how ye learnt our secret. It is your only hope 
of safety, but if your tale satisfy us not, ye die! Now, first, 
wherefore came ye hither?” 

“Tt was my fault,” said David. ‘My father hateth me, 
and hath ever used me with much cruelty.” 
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‘“‘Who zs thy father?” 

“The Rabbi Johanan Ben-Elah. Thou mayest chance to 
have heard of him,” returned David, with a pride in his father’s 
well-known name that no amount of severity could diminish. 

‘Nay, not I,” replied the chief carelessly. “I know 
naught of your rabbis and priests.” 

“‘T know him,” interposed another man, who was about 
fifty years of age, and dressed in a plain Jewish garb. “I 
know him. May God requite him double for all the wrong 
he hath done me and mine! Had it not been for him, I 
had yet dwelt in Jerusalem, instead of being an outcast and 
a wanderer in the dens of the earth.” 

‘Ah, it is chy friend, then, Zaccai?” said the chief, with 
a sort of good-humoured patience with the man’s outbreak. 

“Call him not my friend,” said Zaccai. ‘‘ Never had 
man worse enemy than he hath been to me.” 

“As thou wilt, friend or enemy. But let us hear what 
these foolish lads have to say.” 

“T came hither,” continued David eagerly, ‘‘ because my 
father dealt hardly with me, and I begged Ethan to come 
with me also. And, oh, sir, wilt thou not take us into thy 
band? We want to fight the Romans; we would give 
anything to fight the Romans ?” 

“ Thou fight !” said the young man, looking at the lad 
half pitifully, half scornfully. 

‘Ay; thou despisest me, because I am lame. It is 
always so,” said David, with flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes. ‘“* But I am strong in spite of it, and thou knowest— 
ye all know—that it is the spirit after all that maketh a man 
brave or a coward.” ‘The men laughed loudly, but David 
continued, ‘“ And there is naught to steel and harden the 
spirit like contempt and injustice. Ye laugh; perhaps ye 
think mea child, but I am no child. I can fight, and I 
can endure. ‘Try me, and ye will see.” 

“And thou?” asked the chief of Ethan. ‘ What art 
thou? Canst thou too fight?” 
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“T trust so,” said Ethan quietly. ‘I say, as David saith, 
try us and see.” 

‘“We may try ye more than ye will desire,” he replied 
‘“‘ But ye have not yet explained how ye came hither.” 

“David learned all he could of the ravine and the 
caverns from an old man who had once dwelt in these 
parts,” began Ethan; ‘but we lost our way, for the path 
seemed to end above the precipice, and in seeking for it, I 
slipped down the bank of loose stones that lies above 
the rock. David strove to save me, but we both rolled 
together down a dry water-course, as it seemeth, of exceed- 
ing steepness, to the left hand. Thou knowest the place, 
my lord ?” 

“Ay; I know it well. Now, go on with thy tale.” 

“ At first we could not get out of the pit into which we 
had fallen, but presently we discovered some notches cut in 
the rock, and by their aid we gained the path, and so easily 
found the entrance to the cavern.” 

“ Had ye no guide?” 

“Nay, my lord, we had none; nor did we greatly need 
one until we began to wander within the cave itself. We 
found no clue to follow ; the passages seemed endless, and 
our lamp had gone out, when the maiden who hath brought 
us hither discovered our evil case. We heard voices in the 
darkness, and we hoped to guide ourselves by their sound ; 
but we found a deep well right across our path, and we 
could go no farther.” 

“How did ye know that the well was there?” asked the 
chief with interest. 

‘Ethan made a light, and set his head-gear on fire,” said 
David. 

“Who found them? What maid is this they speak of?” 
asked the chief, addressing the women, who had collected 
in a knot at some little distance from the table. 

“Tt was I, my lord,” said Doris. ‘Be merciful to them, 
and send them hence in safety. When my father fled 
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hither, they gave me food for him and me. Be merciful, 
oh, be merciful !” 

“Peace, peace, my girl. What will ye, men—mercy or 
justice P” 

“Justice?” cried one. ‘‘ Mercy!” shouted another. 

‘They have deserved to die,” continued the chief. 
“They have dared to break into our secret ; but if ye will,” 
he added carelessly, glancing as he spoke at the watchful 
faces of the lads,—“ if ye will, I care not if ye grant them 
mercy.” 

“Thanks, thanks, my lord,” cried Doris eee Se 
knew thou wouldst be gracious !” 

“Not so fast, my child. My comrades have not yet 
spoken.” 

“ Let us bind them with an oath that they will not reveal 
our secret,” suggested one, ‘‘and then send them hence.” 

“Nay,” said another, “no oath will hold a secret so well 
as the grave.” 

“My daughter saith,” said Zaccai, “that it was they 
who aided us when we fled from Jerusalem ; therefore be 
merciful, I entreat. Let them go hence in safety.” 

“Nay,” said David, looking from one dark face to 
another with the greatest eagerness, ‘“‘let us stay. Let us 
join the band. We will swear what oaths ye like to keep 
your secret.” ’ 

The captain stepped forward, and whispered in the ears 
of several of his men. They smiled and nodded. Then 
he said aloud, ‘“‘As there seemeth to be some difficulty 
in deciding this matter, let us proceed as is our custom in 
cases of doubt. I suggest that we should draw lots for 
their lives or deaths. Are ye content?” he asked of the 
lads. 

Vea Saidertnane sham 

“If thou wilt promise to receive us among you if the lot 
fall for life, I am content,” said David. . 

‘What say ye, men? Ay? so be it then,” said the 
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captain, seating himself on the cushions, and quietly 
cutting four slips of parchment from a roll which Doris 
brought him. He wrote the word “ Death” on two, and 
* Life” on the others ; then he bade the lads retire to the 
lower end of the hall and wait until he called them. 

He purposely kept them waiting for a considerable time, 
for his real object in the whole affair was to give them the 
trial they had demanded. But David and Ethan believed 
him to mean what he said ; therefore, the suspense really 
tried their courage and nerve. If they had known 
Lyciades better, they would not have feared him in the 
least; for he was by no means cruel, and in the wild scenes 
which occurred so frequently in their lawless life, his voice 
was always given on the side of mercy. 

He arranged the bits of parchment in a row, face down- 
wards, on one of the little tables which I have mentioned, 
and then took his seat on a pile of cushions heaped up to 
form a sort of throne, on each side of which his men stood 
in order. 

At length Ethan was called up before him, and ordered 
to walk three times round the table, and then take his 
choice of one of the four slips. He took the fourth, and 
read on it the word “Life.” The men who had spoken 
for mercy cheered loudly, and the chief himself smiled 
kindly on him, 

Then David was ordered to come forward and walk 
round the table in his turn. There was a deep hush as 
he made his choice, and took one of the little white slips 
from the table. He looked at it in dismay, for the ominous 
word ‘“‘ Death” was written on it. For a moment he stood 
gazing at it without speaking; then he let it fall, and folding 
his arms, said firmly, though his face turned pale, “I have 
chosen death. Strike now, I pray ye.” 

Ethan looked at David, and then once more flung 
himself before the gaily-dressed captain, crying, ‘Oh, sir, 
save him, I pray thee!” 
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“Whatican 1 edor,’ asked ithe ichiefs carelessly matte 
agreed to abide by the issue of the lot.” 

‘Slay me, if one must die, and let him go free.” 

‘“‘Nay, the lot hath fallen on him. The fates are against 
him ; I cannot alter it.” 

‘‘Fare thee well, Ethan. Oh, sir, bid them strike at 
once,” said David again. 

Ethan begged and prayed him to spare David, but he 
only turned carelessly away, saying to the men who stood 
about him, “Ye hear him; where are your swords, my 
men? Strike!” 

No one moved or spoke, and the chief, after waiting a 
moment, exclaimed, ‘‘ Nay, if ye will not slay him, that 
alters the case. I must needs then be merciful despite the 
lot. Come hither, my lad.” 

David obeyed, and the chief bade Ethan rise. Then 
drawing out his sword he made them swear on the naked 
blade, with many fearful oaths, that I shall not write here, 
“to be true to all their comrades, and obedient to their 
chief.” ‘Thus they were solemnly received into the number 
of the robbers, and every one of them gave them “the 
right hand” of their unholy fellowship. 

Doris was not pleased with this ending to their adventure, 
and for many days urged them to escape, but they would 
not listen to her. After a time she ceased to speak to 
them on the subject, although they knew that her dis- 
approval was as strong as ever. But, in spite of this 
difference of opinion, she and the lads continued to be 
good friends ; and many a time, when the feasting in the 
cavern was at its height, they slipped away together to 
wander on the rocks, and in the green vales between them, 
where they could talk quietly of their past lives, and of 
their future hopes, especially concerning the coming of 
the Christ. 
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EARLY three months had passed by, and Ethan 
had learned what it was to be the sworn com- 
rade of thieves and robbers; but David had 
seen little or nothing of their manner of earning 

their living, for he had been confined to the immediate 

neighbourhood of the cavern for many weeks. His foot 
had been unusually troublesome, and he grew very weary 
of his life, for he had been unable to take part in the 
expeditions with the men, but had been forced to stay 
with the women, and assist them in their humble tasks 
of preparing food, and cleaning the armour and weapons 
of the warlike members of the band. But even these 

. tasks, distasteful though they were, were better than the 

long lonely hours of pain and weakness which he spent 

in his own small cell when Ethan was away and Doris 
busy. | 

Once when he had been alone during the greater part 
of the day, Ethan returned as night fell, after a severe 
encounter with a well-armed party of travellers, who had 
been more than usually determined not to part with their 
property. There had been a long struggle, and several 
lives had been lost on both sides. 

Ethan came in and sat down by the mat on which David 
was resting without saying a word. David watched him in 
silence for some minutes, but at last asked anxiously, “ Art 
thou hurt, Ethan?” 
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“No, David, no.” 

‘What is the matter, then ?” 

“T wish we had never come hither,—that is all, David. 
It is wicked, z7cked to live thus.” 

“ Hath there been a great fight?” asked David in a low, 
awe-struck tone. 

“Vea. Several of our men have been killled, and a 
number of travellers. It is horrible) We have no right 
to take their goods. Better starve than live as we do. I 
would to God we had not come to this hideous place. I 
would they had even slain us that first night.” 

At that moment Doris entered with some bread and milk 
for David. 

‘“‘T am glad to see thee safe, Ethan,” she said. ‘“* They 
tell me Antipater and Nittai are dead. I missed thee from 
the hall, and I could learn naught of thee from the men. 
They have a rich booty, Salome saith, and are much 
excited. 

“‘T would I were as Antipater and Nittai,” said Ethan 
bitterly. “It were better to die than to live by violence 
and sin.” 

‘“‘ Have I not told thee so many times?” said Doris. 

‘Thou hast, I know. But, Doris, ¢/ow still livest here?” 

“Yea, for while my father tarrieth here, I must. I ever 
urge him to take courage and flee from this dreadful place. 
But ye could go.” 

“David cannot,” said Ethan. ‘“ His foot -is very 
painful.” 

“Poor David!” said Doris, stroking his hair gently. 
“I forgot; I know thou canst not go, Ethan. Salome 
saith that an old man dwelleth in a cave to the north of 
this, and that he is wondrous skilful in the uses of herbs. 
She says that if any man can cure thee, he can.” 

‘But he is far away; it is no use, Doris. How can I 
go to him.” 

‘‘Perchance Lyciades would send thee to him. ‘Take 
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courage, and ask him. Salome is sure that he could aid 
thee,” said Doris; ‘then thou couldst go home with 
Ethan.” 

“Nay, Doris, thou dost not understand. I can never 
return home. My father would not forgive me.” 

“TI would we had never left home,” said Ethan. “I 
would give ten years of my life (if I could) for this last three 
months. Methinks, if I live here much longer, I shall be 
as wicked as Ahaziah Bar-Amnon.” 

“Hush!” said Doris, raising her hand in warning, 
“thou knowest not who may hear thee. Ahaziah is ready 
enough to boast of his wickedness, I know ; but even he 
would not care to be spoken of as if he were a proverb for 
iniquity. ‘Thou wilt make enemies, Ethan, if thou art not 
careful, and then thou wilt no longer need to wish for 
death.” 

“Hearken !” whispered David. ‘There is some one at 
the door even now.” 

It was the captain. He entered after knocking once, 
and threw himself down on a corner of David’s mattress in 
a careless, free-and-easy attitude, saying, “ Well, my child, 
I am out of spirits to-night, I think, and out of tune with 
the mirth in the hall, so I bethought me that I might pay 
thee a visit in thy quiet little den. What are ye talk- 
ing of ?” 

David and Ethan looked at him doubtfully, wondering 
whether they could fully trust him; but Doris answered 
boldly, ‘‘We were saying that we regret that we are driven 
to take refuge in this place.” 

** Are ye not happy here ?”’ 

“Happyr Nay, surely not. Art thou happy, sir?” 
asked Doris. 

‘Child! child! I have long ceased to ask myself that 
question,” said Lyciades. 

And yet thou art not old!” said David. 


‘“AmJInot? Yet my life seems to stretch far, far away 
H 
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into the past,” said Lyciades dreamily, as if his eyes were 
fixed on some distant prospect. 

“ Hast thou always been a—a”— 

“A robber, Ethan? Nay, at your age, I hoped to grow 
up to win respect and honour. I longed to serve my 
country, for I loved her as ye Jews love this land of yours.” 

‘Of what country art thou?” asked David with interest. 

“ Dost thou wish to hear my story?” asked the captain, 
smiling. 

‘“‘Vea,” said David, and the others joined eagerly in his 
request. 

‘Tt is a long tale, so make yourselves comfortable,” said 
Lyciades, glancing at Doris, who was standing by the 
door. She accordingly refilled the lamp with oil, and set 
it on a little projection on the wall, and then seated herself 
in a corner. Ethan took up his position in another corner, 
and David stretched himself more easily on his hard couch, 
and then all professed themselves ready to listen; though 
in the modern acceptation of the word, none of them 
looked “comfortable,” the dimly lighted little room having 
no furniture but the thin mattress on which David lay. 

“‘T was born in the famous city of Athens,” began 
Lyciades, ‘“‘the most beautiful and learned of all the 
towns of Greece. My father belonged to one of its 
-noblest families, and was honoured alike for his wealth, 
his generosity, and his wisdom. He was high in favour 
with the Romans, who flocked to Athens to study the 
learning for which our land has always borne the palm; 
but he ever looked back with grief and sorrow to the time 
when our country was great and free. From my earliest 
days, he used to talk with hope and enthusiasm of the time 
when Greece should throw off the yoke of her oppressors, 
and rise in power and splendour, as of old. He taught 
me many things, for he knew much concerning’ all lands 
and peoples, all religions and philosophies ; but the study in 
which he was most anxious I should excel, was that of the 
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history and poetry of our native country. Those were 
joyous, happy days; but, alas for me, they ended before 
I had passed my fifteenth year.” 

He paused, and Doris asked softly, ‘‘ Did thy father 
alee! 

“Vea, my father died of fever, and in less than a week 
my mother followed him to the grave. She was the gentlest, 
sweetest, most beautiful of women, and when she died I 
was left utterly alone, having neither brother nor sister. I 
strove to forget my griefs in increased application to study, 
and, as time went by, the old hopes and ambitions, which 
it had been my father’s care to plant in my breast, took 
root and flourished and bore fruit, till at length I counted 
all my learning and all my wealth as of value only in so 
much as they might minister to the freeing of my country. 
So dear to my heart was this project, that I laboured to - 
gain favour, not only with the great and wise, but also with 
the populace. I gave great feasts, and I took part in the 
games and chariot races. I lavished my money on those 
from whom I hoped to have support when the hour of trial 
came. But, in all these things, I was but too successful. 
My name was ever on the lips of the Athenians; my in- 
fluence among all classes seemed boundless, and yet I 
waited for a more propitious time to raise the revolt against 
Rome. I was cautious. Even now I cannot blame myself 
for want of prudence. I never spake against the powers 
that trode us down. I never even whispered my hatred of 
the tyranny beneath which we groaned, not even to him I 
most trusted; but I waited patiently till the gods should 
give me a sign that the moment to strike had come. But 
it never came. How or wherefore, I know not. Suspicion 
fell upon me. I was seized with the grossest treachery, 
and carried to Rome. There I was accused of what had 
long dwelt in my thoughts, but had certainly never been put 
into words. My property was confiscated, and I myself 
condemned to die. But the Emperor desired to celebrate 
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his birthday with a great gladiatorial show ; therefore I was 
reserved in prison for months, until such time as my death, 
at the jaws of a savage and hungry beast, might serve 
to amuse the brutal Roman mob, and their more brutal 
master. 

“The day seemed long in coming, but at length I stood 
in the arena, surrounded on all sides by the laughing and 
jesting crowds of holiday-makers who filled the benches of 
the great amphitheatre. As I entered, there was a loud 
shout. I was greeted with jeers and mocking cries of 
welcome, and then there was a hush, so deep that a feather 
could not have fallen unmarked. It was noon, and the 
hot sun beat down from a cloudless sky. Nota breath of 
air was stirring, and all around me the people held their 
breath, while the beast, a great Nubian lion, stalked slowly 
from its prison. Fierce and hungry, it lashed its sides with 
fury, then crouched to spring ; and still in breathless silence 
they waited to seeme die. Many atime since that day have 
I faced death without terror or trembling, but then I was 
young, and, loving life, the horror’ of so dying overpowered 
me. I was no coward ; I could have fought, I had fought, 
against fearful odds in battle, and had not turned nor fled. 
But now, ow, how could I die, to furnish sport for those 
pitiless thousands, watching with jealous silence lest they 
should lose one groan, or prayer, or cry for mercy, that 
might serve for their amusement? I looked at them, not 
at the crouching beast. I thought of them, not of the 
poor brute, that like myself was but a victim of their malice. 
I raised my hand to heaven, and I swore that no sound 
should escape my lips, of curse or prayer. I swore that I 
would not resist, even for one moment, nor fight against 
my fate to give them pleasure, but die tamely and meekly, 
like a worn-out ancient man, or a tender maid. And so, 
in some small measure, I would be avenged if but by 
baulking them of a moment’s sport. I dropped my hand, 
threw down the club with which they had armed me for the 
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contest, and with a firm, unfaltering tread (I no longer 
trembled), I advanced full seven paces nearer to the 
growling beast, then fell upon my knees; but as I did so, 
it had made its spring. The people shouted then, as they 
had shouted many times that morning, when some poor 
wretch writhed in his death agony, but it was too soon. 
The brute, confused by the noise, flew past me, overhead. 
I turned not, stirred not; I would keep my vow. But as 
I knelt, shriek upon shriek rent the air, and at length I 
glanced over my shoulder. Then I saw what had happened. 
The lion had passed me, and with terrific bounds had leaped 
upwards, and clinging to the barrier where it was lowest 
had tried to make its escape. But the railing was not 
strong enough to bear its weight, and with a loud crash it 
fell into the arena. The shrieking grew louder and louder. 
The Emperor on his seat of honour threatened and stormed ; 
the keepers rushed hither and thither in dismay, and with 
aloud roar, the brute took a tremendous flying leap into 
the terrified crowd. They fled in all directions. Many 
jumped down into the arena, but I followed the lion, and 
catching a cloak from one of the now empty seats, I wrapped 
it about me, and escaped unnoticed.” 

‘¢ What happened to the lion?” asked David. 

‘TI know not, David,” replied Lyciades. ‘‘ Thou mayest 
think, I scarcely waited to discover. When last I saw it, 
it was still making great leaps among the people, and had 
reached that portion of the amphitheatre occupied by the 
great nobles of Rome, and their families.” 

‘** Whither didst thou go?” asked Ethan. 

*‘T fled to the mountains, and dwelt for months alone in 
the clefts of the rocks, eating of wild fruits and herbs, and 
drinking of the springs and streamlets that run among the 
valleys. At length I found my way to Neapolis, and, by 
good fortune, came upon a man of mine own country, 
from whom I had been used to buy silks and spices from 
the East. He gave me passage in his vessel, and at length 
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we set sail for Corinth, whither he was bound. But it was 
late in the season, and we were driven out of our course by 
storms, and at last, losing our rudder, were tossed hither 
and thither for many days and nights, till, unable to control 
ourselves, we were drifted towards the coast of Africa. We 
feared lest we should be dashed ashore, but a worse fate 
befell us. A huge and swift-sailing vessel came in sight, 
and being well manned and well armed captured our ship, 
in spite of all we could do, for we were weak with the loss 
of sleep and food, consequent on our helpless condition. 
Our cargo and ourselves were carried on board the pirate, 
and our ship was set on fire. The captain and several of 
the men were liberated on the payment of a great ransom, 
but those of us who had nothing wherewith to pay, were 
sold as slaves. I was bought by a Roman at Alexandria, 
who desired that his children might be instructed in the 
Greek language and learning. ‘The pirates had discovered 
my story (by what means I know not), and therefore 
exacted a great sum from him who bought me. He, 
however, paid it gladly, for he held himself fortunate to 
be able to gain so famous a teacher for his children as 
Lyciades, and he not only kept my secret, for I was under 
sentence of death, but treated me with respect and kind- 
ness. Yet I was a slave, and when my master, Lucius 
Maximus (ye may have heard his name), came to Czesarea, 
I took the earliest opportunity which presented itself, and 
escaped hither to the mountains. ‘That was ten years ago, 
and Simeon, an Idumeean, was then chief of the band. 
I served under him for three years until his death by the 
hand of a Roman traveller, and since then I have been 
chief. Now ye know who and what I am; and,” he added, 
“the gods forbid that ye should be like me. Fate hath 
been hard, but robbery is a cruel trade. JI should care 
little, did we rob only Romans, but we cannot choose. To 
live, we must take a// that fortune sends us.” 

“Tt is what I say,” said Doris, ‘It ¢s an evil trade. 
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I pray daily that God will open to us a way of 
escape.” 

God) Dost thou,\think the godsvhear us, Doris?” 
asked Lyciades. 

‘Our God, the Lord God of Israel, is one God,” said 
Doris, ‘‘and He doth hear and answer.” 

Lyciades smiled scornfully. ‘‘ My child,” he said, ‘“‘ the 
great and wise will tell thee that our gods are but the 
creations of our fancy.” 

‘‘Such may be the gods of Greece and Athens, O 
Lyciades,” said Ethan; “ but our God liveth and reigneth. 
He ruleth the affairs of men, and is Lord over all.” 

‘Well, well, my children, believe as ye will; I have no 
desire to bring ye to mine own frame of mind.” 

‘‘T would thou wert a Jew,” said Ethan. “I would 
thou also wert of the favoured nation which God hath 
chosen for Himself.” 

“‘T am content to be a Greek,” said Lyciades, “but how 
knowest thou that ye Jews are chosen by God?” 

‘The Lord hath said so-himself,” said David, ‘“* He 
hath guided us, and led us all the days of old. He took 
our father Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, and brought 
him hither to this good land, which He promised should be 
a possession to him for evermore.” 

“It seemeth to me,” said Lyciades, “that the Romans 
now possess this good land of thine, as they possess all 
other good things under the sun.” 

“ Ay, but doubtless it is for a trial of our faith,” said 
Ethan. ‘Some day (surely now at hand), we hope and 
trust that God will send his long-promised Deliverer— 
unless,” he added, “ He ath already come.” 

“The Messiah already come!” cried Doris, in surprise. 
‘¢ What meanest thou, Ethan?” 

“JT met a man named Saul,” said Ethan, slowly, “ who 
said the Christ had come.” 

“ Nay!” said Doris, “ that cannot be.” 
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‘‘T know not,” said Ethan. “He said that Jesus» the 
prophet of Nazareth, was the Messiah. He said the Christ 
was not to come, as we had thought, in pomp and power 
and splendour, but that He Zad come, a poor and lowly and 
humble man, and that His kingdom was of another world 
than this.” 

“Oh, Ethan!” said Doris, “ art ¢Zou then a Nazarene?” 

“TJ understand ye not,” said Lyciades, looking from one 
to another. ‘‘What mean ye by Nazarene? Who is this 
Jesus of whom ye speak ?” 

‘A Nazarene is an apostate,—no Jew will have ought to 
do with Nazarenes,” said Doris. 

“T cannot tell thee who Jesus was,” said Ethan. 
‘‘Some say He was a prophet; some, the Messiah ; and 
some, that He was a wicked impostor. The priests and 
scribes, and all the learned of our nation, deny that He 
was the Christ ; and if they indeed be right, the Messiah 
is yet to come,—a great and glorious conqueror, who shall 
trample down his people’s foes beneath his feet, and set 
the sons of Israel on high among the nations. Oh, what a 
grand and joyful day it will be when he cometh! (if he 
have not come). The Romans will bow down before us, 
and on their knees crave mercy and forgiveness. The 
Christ will enter the Holy City, and it will be even as it was 
in the days of Solomon; kings and princes shall come up to 
behold his glory, and to worship the Lord God of Jacob.” 

‘‘ But,” said Lyciades, ‘what if he have come? None 
of these things have come to pass. Thy Holy City is 
guarded by a Roman garrison, and thy chosen nation is 
governed by a foreign lord. There are no signs yet of the 
return of power and splendour to thy favoured land. We, 
here in the mountains, of all tongues and peoples, alone in 
Judea make head against the Roman power, and even we 
dare not face our foe in open battle; while the true-born 
sons of Israel vie one with another who shall pay lowliest 
homage to the governor.” 
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“Nay,” said David. “It is not true. Many a Hebrew 
would disdain to bend his knee even to the Emperor. 
Thou knowest it, Lyciades. But how are ye Greeks the 
better? Are not ye also conquered ?” 

Lyciades laughed. ‘Be not angry with me, my son. 
After all, it becometh not us, who are victims of the same 
misfortune, to rail one on another. In my youth, I had, 
as I have told you, the same vain hopes of recovering our 
liberties as ye now have. Alas! ye will live to see the 
vanity of your dreams in like manner as I have done.” 

“Nay,” said Doris, “our trust is in the living God. He 
can never fail us.” 

“Did I not tell you that I waited for a sign from the 
deities in whom I believed, before I raised the revolt 
against our tyrants? But now I am convinced that had 
I not so waited, my cause would have prospered, and 
Greece been free. The gods either live not at all, or they 
care not for us and our quarrels, and woes, and sorrows.” 

“Our Lord is merciful and gracious. Like as a father, 
He pitieth His children,” said Ethan reverently. 

Lyciades lowered his voice and answered seriously, ‘I 
have heard and read something of the poetry and history of 
thy nation, Ethan, and I admit that much of it is beautiful 
and sublime, but I cannot believe that thy God careth, as 
thou thinkest, for the nation which thou sayest He hath 
chosen, or He would not permit it to be enslaved and 
trodden under foot.” 

“J would that I had a copy of our Scriptures here, that 
thou mightest study,” said Ethan. ‘‘ Methinks that it 
would take but little more knowledge to make thee a 
Jew.” 

“Nay, a Greek I am, and a Greek I will remain till my 
dying day. I too, exiled though I be, love my country. 
Thy Scriptures would not turn me, even had I time and 
opportunity to study them, but since I came hither, I have 
had neither books, nor time to read them. I am no longer 
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Lyciades the learned. I have associated for ten long 
years with the wildest, most ignorant, I had well-nigh said 
most brutal, of mankind ; and I am fast taking on me their 
nature. Another ten years, should fortune spare me so 
long, and I shall be like Bar-Amnon, fit for naught but 
drinking, eating, fighting, and boasting. Ah, well!” he 
added with a sigh, “it is not my fault. Had I not chanced 
on such dark and evil times, I might have been one that 
even Greece could afford to honour. It is not my fault. 
From my earliest youth, all hath been against me: how 
could I help myself?” 

There was a long silence, for Lyciades sat gazing moodily 
at the ground, and the others did not like to disturb him. 
At length he rose, and bidding them “ good-night,” was 
leaving the little chamber, when Doris took courage to ask 
him the question which had been in her mind all the even- 
ing. “Sir,” she said, ‘‘ Salome saith that there dwelleth an 
ancient man in a cave to the north that could heal David 
of his lameness. Wilt thou send him thither?” 

Lyciades turned. ‘Dost thou wish to go, David?” he 
asked kindly. 

‘“‘T would go gladly, if I could by any means contrive to 
travel thither.” 

‘‘T will ask Salome concerning the man,” replied 
Lyciades, ‘‘and if there seemeth to be a good chance 
that he can aid thee, thou shalt go, David. Now, good- 
night.” 

“‘Good-night, sir,” they cried. 

Doris stayed only to express her pleasure at the captain’s 
kindness, and then she too left them. 

On the following morning, Lyciades sent for Ethan to 
come into the chamber where he slept. After shutting and 
fastening the door carefully, he said, ‘I have little time to 
spare, Ethan, but I have been thinking over David’s 
request, and I will send him and thee to the old man of 
whom ye spake. I hope that he will cure thy brother, and 
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if he doth, I counsel thee to return with him to thy father’s 
house. ‘This is no place for lads like you.” 

“Oh, sir, do not send us away from thee!” said Ethan 
in distress, forgetful of his wish to depart. 

‘“‘Hush, my child; it is not that I desire to send you 
away, save for your own sakes; but surely thou hast seen 
enough of the life we lead here, to know that it is an 
evil place to dwell in, and an evil way to gain one’s 
bread.” 

“But, sir, we cannot return. My father would never 
forgive us.” 

“Ts he so stern with you, then?” 

‘“‘VYea, he is stern indeed. I fear him, but he treateth 
David with great severity.” 

‘* Art thou his favourite, then?” asked Lyciades. 

‘“‘T am the firstborn, sir, and David findeth it harder than 
I to submit to his commands. Besides, he hath not been 
kind to David. Our mother was a Nazarene.” 

“A Nazarene! And thy father a Pharisee ?” 

“Yea, sir; she died in prison, when David was but an 
infant.” 

“What! did thy father send his wife to prison? He 
must indeed be a hard man.” 

‘Nay, he concealed her guilt while he might, but it was 
at length discovered, and he thinketh that David’s affliction 
is a judgment on him for his weakness.” 

‘Ah! I wonder not then that the lad feareth him,” said 
Lyciades thoughtfully ; “‘but is there no other with whom 
ye might take refuge?” 

Seay, esit none. se lccte Usetemain a nere,) beseech 
ined,” 

‘Tt is but for your own sakes, Ethan, that I would send 
you hence.” 

‘*‘T know it, my lord, but we dare not go.” 

‘““Well, ye must stay, then, I suppose. Speak no word 
of this to any one. It might endanger all our lives.” 
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Ethan promised, and left him, and thus Lyciades’ first 
attempt for many years to do a right action failed. Per- 
haps it was because he was half-hearted, and wished to do 
right only as far as he might without any sacrifice of his 
own safety and comfort. 


(Cushveme dbs Ae 
JOHANAN’S COMFORTER. 


fE must now go back some months, for we left 
Ruth and Rabbi Johanan in Jerusalem at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. No one but Ruth 
missed the boys on the evening of the seventh 
day, and even she thought but little of their absence, for 
she fancied that they might have stayed late among the 
crowd, watching the dancers in the Court of the Women. 
But when morning dawned, their continued absence caused 
her some anxiety and Rabbi Johanan much anger, for it 
was the day for the “holy convocation,” that concluded 
the feast, and he imagined that they had wilfully kept out 
of the way to avoid appearing in the Temple with the 
congregation of Israel, as all true Hebrews were obliged to 
do. Another reason for his annoyance was the fact that 
the day was regarded as a Sabbath, and therefore, being a 
strict observer of the Law, he might not travel more than a 
Sabbath day’s journey, to seek his sons. 

Ruth overheard him discussing the subject with his friend 
Shemaiah, and between them they laid down so many hard 
and fast rules, as to what might or might not be done, that, 
after long consideration, the child decided that it would be 
wicked to open the packet which the lads had given her ; 
so she waited impatiently, till the appearance of the stars in 
the sky, and the blast of the priest’s trumpet from the 
Temple, announced that the Sabbath was ended. 

Then she tore open the envelope with great eagerness, 
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but she could not read Ethan’s note quickly enough to 
satisfy herself, so she carried it to Rabbi Johanan. He 
read it aloud as she requested, in a tone of deep dis- 
pleasure. It was very short, for it was only to say “ fare- 
well” to Ruth, and to bid her not to be uneasy about 
them. Enclosed in it was a _ half-shekel as payment 
for the food which they had taken, and the shining silver 
star. 

‘“¢ Dost thou know whither they have gone, Ruth ?” asked 
the rabbi, when he had finished. 

“Nay,” said Ruth, weeping. “I know naught of them. 
Perhaps the other letter will tell.” 

But David’s letter annoyed his father so extremely that 
he read but half of it, then tore it into pieces, and trampled 
it in the dust. 

“ Wicked, faithless lads!” he cried. ‘ Would to God 
they had died in their infancy, rather than bring disgrace 
and sorrow upon us thus!” Again he rent his clothes, 
and sprinkling ashes on his head, sat down in the dust, and 
refused to be comforted. All that night and the following 
day he tasted neither food nor water, but bewailed himself 
and his misery, crying to God, now to punish his dis- 
obedient sons, now to have mercy on them and turn their 
hearts. His friend Shemaiah mourned with him, but like 
Job’s friend spoke no word, until on the morning of the 
second day Johanan arose and washed himself, and 
declared his intention of returning home. 

“Wilt thou seek thy sons?” asked Shemaiah, when he 
had broken the long silence. 

‘To what purpose, my friend?” answered Johanan. 
‘“‘ Henceforward they shall be as dead to me. They have 
sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and they shall not 
pollute my dwelling with their presence, even if they return 
and entreat for pardon.” 

‘Be not too stern with them,” began Shemaiah, for he 
had a great affection for Ethan, and wished for his return. 
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“ Bethink thee our God Himself hath always allowed the 
penitent to return. Thy lads are very young ”— 

“They are both past the age when they must bear their 
own sins,” said Rabbi Johanan. 

“‘T cannot think it aught but a childish desire for a new 
mode of life and a change of scene.” 

‘‘ David saith expressly that he is moved by a desire to 
escape from my control—he saith he hateth fasting and 
washings, and long prayers.” 

‘But Ethan is not so. It was never my fortune to see a 
more gentle and gracious lad,” said Rabbi Shemaiah almost 
eagerly. ‘‘I am convinced that they are not equal in 
guilt.” 

‘‘T would I were also convinced ; but if there be differ- 
ence, Ethan is the elder. He ought to have been strong 
enough to take his own course. Alas! my friend, they are 
both to blame.” 

“‘T doubt not that he was over-persuaded by his brother. 
At least be gentle with Ethan if he return, as I make no 
doubt he will at length.” 

“What I have said, I have said, Shemaiah. In this 
matter thou hadst best leave me to the guidance of mine 
own conscience. Hath Ruth spoken to thee concerning 
the food they took with them ?” 

‘She said something, but I did not well understand her. 
I knew not that they had taken aught,” said the master of 
the house. “I will inquire of the servants whether any- 
thing hath been taken.” 

*‘ Do so, I pray thee,” said Rabbi Johanan, “and I will 
pay thee for all.” 

None of the servants but Rizpah knew anything about 
the boys, and her account was so much confused that she 
gave the impression that a considerable amount of fruit 
and bread was missing. According to her, the value of 
the food far exceeded the small sum that had been left to 
pay for it, and Johanan insisted on making it good to the 
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very last fraction, though he hoped against hope that his 
sons had not really stolen all that was attributed to them. 
But in fact, everything that was mislaid in Shemaiah’s 
household, for months to come, added to the charge against 
them, and they soon came to be regarded as having aa 
been young thieves. 

Ruth’s mourning for her lost playfellows was as sincere 
as their father’s, but not as despairing, for she always 
cherished hopes that they would soon return. One day she 
said as much, when the rabbi broke out in a bitter lament 
concerning ‘‘their falling away.” 

“Grieve not so deeply, sir,’ «she said) “““Theyeigal 
repent and return. The good Lord will pardon them and 
bring them home. Let us pray for them.” 

“They shall never cross my threshold more. Remember 
that, Ruth ; do not strive to bring them back, for I will 
not receive them. They are accursed and rebellious 
children, and I will leave them to the punishment they so 
well deserve. God will judge them.” 

‘“‘Oh, sir, pray for them. Leave them not to perish.” 

“God is teaching me that the curse of their mother’s 
iniquity clingeth to them still,” said the rabbi solemnly. 
‘‘T have loved them and cherished them, when I should 
rather have cast them forth from my house for ever. The 
wrath of God pursueth me, as it pursued Eli, and my sons 
shall hkewise die without mercy.” 

It was a sad homeward journey, and a sadder return to 
the house which they had left so joyfully scarcely more 
than ten days before. Ruth grew quieter in the gloomy 
place, for nothing bright and young, except herself, ever 
entered the private rooms, and though the outer court was 
still filled with busy groups of merchants and muleteers and 
camel-drivers, who carried Johanan’s famous cloth far and 
wide throughout the East, Ruth missed, or fancied she 


missed, the cheerfulness and good-humour of the old 
times. 
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It was perhaps more than fancy, for Johanan fasted 
longer and longer, and grew daily more rigid in his observ- 
ance of all the ceremonies of his religion,—and people 
said that he also became more intolerant and bigoted and 
impatient of contradiction. He threw himself into his 
business, during business hours, with all his old energy, but 
he seemed to feel no pleasure in success, and an almost 
savage anger in disappointment, so that his occupation 
served rather to irritate his temper than to divert his 
mind. 

After the first two or three weeks, he never spoke of his 
sons at all, and once, when Ruth did so, he fell into a 
storm of rage, calling down curses on them and forbidding 
her ever to mention them again. 

Ruth felt that he was unjust, and with more valour than 
discretion, attempted to defend herself and them. ‘“ Thou 
dost not know that they have sinned so deeply,” she said. 
‘And surely if they have, thou art wrong to curse them. 
They are thy sons, and thou shouldst rather pray for them 
and entreat God to have mercy on them, and to lead them 
back into the way.” 

The old man looked at her in amazement and displeasure. 
“Silence, girl! who bade thee speak? Thou knowest not 
what thou sayest.” 

‘‘T know well, Rabbi Johanan,” she returned. ‘“ Zhou 
knowest not whether thy sons be living or dead, in happi- 
ness or misery, and thou carest not. Oh, sir, how canst 
thou let them leave thee thus? Wherefore dost thou not 
send and search for them? MHaply thou mightest recover 
them even now.” 

‘Thou art but a foolish maid. Get thee to thy chamber, 
till thou canst treat thine elders with the respect due to 
perms 

Ruth did not move, but said hastily, “* Thou talkest and 
hast ever talked of what is due to thee, but methinks thou 


art sometimes forgetful of what is due to others.” 
I 
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The rabbi forgot his dignity in his astonishment, and 
asked involuntarily, ‘“‘ What meanest thou?” 

“‘T wonder not,” continued Ruth, ‘‘ that David ran away. 
Thou wast very hard with him.” 

“ Perchance he thought so,” said Johanan, speaking as if 
he had forgotten that he was talking to Ruth. ‘He may 
have thought so, but I strove to train him to be a true 
Hebrew, in spite even of himself. It seemed hard, ‘but 
had he submitted, he would soon have learned the wisdom 
of mine actions. It was for his own sake I punished him, 
and because I loved him.” 

“Didst thou love him?” asked Ruth in surprise. “I knew 
thou lovedst Ethan, but David—didst thou love David ? 

The rabbi looked at her, with a singular expression of 
pain and anger. “I know not wherefore I answer thee, 
Ruth. Yea, I loved even David, though he was always 
stubborn and stiff-necked, even from a little child. I loved 
them both too well. God hath judged me.” 

Ruth did not understand him thoroughly, but she saw 
that he cared more for his sons than she had believed, and 
she once more entreated him “to send and fetch them 
home.” 

“T cannot, Ruth. They have chosen to walk in the 
paths of iniquity, and to forsake the Lord God of our 
fathers, and I will not seek to induce them to return because 
my sinful heart is weak and well-nigh broken with their 
wickedness. And mind, I charge thee, as thou wouldst 
avoid punishment, to speak of them no more.” 

Ruth looked at him defiantly, and, being both grieved 
and angry, she burst into a passion of tears, stamping her 
foot on the ground, and crying vehemently, “I zz?/, I will 
speak of them. I hate thee; thou art cruel. Thou hast 
sent them hence. ‘Thou art to blame. I will speak of 
them. I will—I zz#/—I will/” 

“Ruth, Ruth!” said the rabbi reprovingly, ‘“ what 
meanest thou? This is folly.” 
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*Tecare hot. / love them: I will talk of them.” 

“Go, Ruth. I will not permit thee to speak thus. 
Go!” 

Ruth hesitated in fear of what might happen to her; 
but when Johanan turned quietly away, she began to stamp 
and scream with redoubled fury and energy. 

But the rabbi took no further notice of her, leaving the 
room without a single look or word. As he closed the 
door, she flung herself on the floor and wept and sobbed 
till she was weary. But after a time she began to feel 
ashamed of herself, for, however hard Johanan had been 
to his own children, he had never treated her with any- 
thing but kindness and even indulgence. ‘The longer she 
thought of the way in which she had behaved, the more 
ashamed she felt, and at last she got up and stole softly 
from the room, intending to find him and beg his pardon. 
But he had gone to his own private chamber, and Ruth 
dared not disturb him there, so she was obliged to bear 
her burden of conscious sin until morning, for, though she 
prayed to God to forgive her, she was anxious to express 
her sorrow to the person she had injured and wounded. 

She rose very early, and waited outside the rabbi’s 
chamber until he came out. He was passing her without 
notice ; but she threw herself on her knees, and bowing her 
face to the earth begged his forgiveness and his blessing, 
sobbing out her sorrow for her wicked words, and her 
determination to behave better in future. 

‘“I pardon thee fully and freely, my child,” said the 
rabbi, laying his hand on her head, “and I pray that the 
God of our fathers will bless thee, as He blessed thy name- 
sake of old, and make thee both holy and happy.” 

Ruth kept his commandment, and from that day spoke 
no more of the boys, but she did not forget them, and she 
continued to pray for them with simple, unquestioning faith 
that God would at length answer her prayers, and restore 
them to her and to their father. 
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Johanan did not pray for them, for he fancied that it was 
God’s will to take them away, as a punishment for his sins ; 
but he prayed that God would aid him to bear his punish- 
ment meekly, and would make it useful to him. And in 
His own good time, God answered both prayers. 

As I have said, the rabbi was very unhappy after the 
loss of his children, and often unreasonable and disagree- 
able also, so that every one began to leave him as much to 
himself as possible. He frequently treated his friends 
harshly, and told them that they were wicked and careless, 
when they did not keep the law of Moses in the way he 
thought right; and he was always excessively strict and 
severe. So it came to pass that at last no one liked to 
be with him excepting Ruth and Rebecca. Even his old 
friend, Shemaiah, was not holy enough, and he offended 
him by speaking very unkindly to him about the manner 
in which he kept the Sabbath, although most men thought 
that Shemaiah’s obedience to the traditions of the elders 
was excessive almost to slavishness. 

But with Ruth, Johanan was always gentle, and, as time 
went by, he appeared to cling to her with an affection that 
was almost piteous in its intensity; for he had a morbid 
feeling that he invariably lost what he most valued ; and, as 
his love for the girl deepened, he began to dread that she 
too would leave him. 

After her wild outburst of sorrow and anger, Ruth never 
again treated the rabbi with disrespect and ingratitude. 
She kept her promise, though she was often tempted to 
break it, for to her childish mind had come a fuller know- 
ledge of the true nature of the stern old man than she 
had ever before possessed. He had loved them and 
their mother, and he had lost them, as he believed, by 
a separation more dreadful, because more lasting, than 
death itself. Ruth thought of this often in her loneliness, 
for she was lonely now, and her pity drew her to the rabbi, 
and prompted her to try to comfort him by little attentions, 
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and acts of kindness. At first he was surprised, but after a 
while he took her endeavours to help him and amuse him 
as a matter of course, and soon she was permitted to 
visit him even in his private chamber. Then he began to 
teach her something of the subjects that interested him, 
and at length, though very gradually and quite uncon- 
sciously, he began to trust a little to her keener eyesight 
and quicker observation, for he was growing old, and his 
sorrow made his age tell upon him. 

So the old rabbi and the little girl became constant 
companions, though in that time and country such friend- 
ships were much more unusual than they are now. Ruth 
seemed to grow up more quickly, and was quieter and 
perhaps cleverer than she had promised to be; but she was 
happy in spite of her sorrow for the lads, and every day 
Johanan looked at her with more pride and pleasure, and 
a deeper fear in his heart, that sooner or later he would be 
called upon to give her up also. 
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AVID made his journey to the hermit’s cave, but 

» though he stayed there many days, the old 
man’s simple skill was not sufficient to cure his 
lameness, and at length he returned with Ethan 
to the cave of Esek, improved in health, but hopeless of 
ever being healed of his infirmity. 

Lyciades no longer urged them to escape, and even 
Doris seemed to be convinced that departure was impos- 
sible, for she said no more of their leaving the band. 
Perhaps she had grown more contented with the wild, 
rough life, or possibly she did not wish to induce them to 
go away now that she had tried the cavern life in their 
absence ; for their friendship was warmer than ever, and 
they spent many happy hours together while their elders 
were quarrelling and rioting in the great rock banqueting 
halls beneath the mountain. 

Yet sometimes they too joined the noisy, excitable crowd 
in their wild feasts and pastimes, and sang and shouted 
with the rest, for they were no longer shocked at what had 
horrified them at first. Drinking and fighting and calling 
down awful curses, or offering prayers and incense to dumb 
idols, were now familiar. The heathens of the band went 
their way, and the Jews among them looked on, and 
laughed and listened—then turned, and by word or action 
mocked their own God, the Lord Jehovah. Not that 
David or Ethan ever joined in this open defiance of their 
134 
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Lord. But their presence in that dreadful place was, of 
itself, an insult to the God whom with their lips they pro- 
fessed to honour ; for they knew that they had no right to 
join themselves with thieves and live by robbery, and, try 
as they would, no plea of necessity could justify their 
conduct even to their own consciences. At first they were 
ashamed and unhappy, and lived under such a constant 
shadow of guilt that they feared each passing storm, each 
trifling accident, lest in it should come the judgment they 
deserved. 

When all things went on as usual, however, they forgot 
their fears. But they never forgot, in all their sins and 
shortcomings, that they were sons of Abraham, and they still 
tried to deceive themselves with the idea that their chief 
end in joining themselves to Lyciades’ band had been to 
fight against the Romans. 

One evening Ethan and David had been wandering on 
the hills, and entered the cavern on the opposite side 
from the ravine, by a long spiral staircase, cut in the rock, 
and leading down into the underground vaults and passages 
by a way somewhat less difficult and dangerous than the 
entrance before described. They found the great hall full 
of people, shouting and gesticulating with all their might. 
Most of them belonged to the band, but there were several 
strangers among them talking eagerly and earnestly. The 
boys pushed their way through the crowd till they reached 
Lyciades, who was vainly trying to reduce the tumultuous 
assembly to order. 

pslbedce, apeace |. heacnicdsp.. oilencem ands OULsitiends 
will tell their tale.” 

‘Silence! silence!” shouted those near him, and the 
cry was taken up from all parts of the hall, but no one took 
any notice of it, and Lyciades threw himself impatiently on 
his cushions, for his authority was very limited, and on 
occasions like the present it failed him altogether. 

At last, when every one had asked every one else what 
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the cause of the confusion was, it occurred to them simul- 
taneously that the wisest plan might be to allow the strangers 
a hearing. So a sudden hush fell on the assembly, and 
Lyciades, rising from his seat, began to question them con- 
cerning the errand on which they had come. 

“We bring thee greeting, Lyciades, from Amos of 
Engendi,” said the eldest of the strangers, ‘and he bade 
me tell thee and thy band that the Messiah hath come, and 
needs thine arms and aid to establish his kingdom.” 

“The Messiah!” said lLyciades, smiling scornfully. 
‘“‘Surely he hath no need of my poor aid. They tell me 
(for I, thou knowest, am a Greek, and know naught of 
these things) that thy Messiah is to come in power and 
splendour.” 

“ Ay; and that he may reign, it behoves us all to strike 
for him. Thou art a Greek, thou sayest, but thou art one 
with us in deep hate of Rome, and if thou aidest us to free 
our country, we will in turn aid thee to free thine own.” 

‘““What say ye, men? Ye hear the message sent by 
Amos of Engedi. Will ye that we join with him?” 

“Vea, yea; if there be hope of plunder and Roman 
blood,” they shouted. Then the wild outcry began with 
greater violence than before; but Lyciades took the oppor- 
tunity of questioning the messengers privately concerning 
their errand, so he made no attempt to check the noise. 

“Doth Amos really believe that the Messiah hath come ?” 
he asked. 

“So he sazth,” replied the men. 

“Whence hath he come?” asked Lyciades, and Ethan 
and David pressed nearer to hear the answer. 

“rom the desert, where he declareth he wandered for 
many weeks, until in a dream he was led to the dwelling of 
Jeiel the Eremite, who greeted him with marvellous respect 
and honour, for he also had seen visions and heard strange 
words by night and day, foretelling that the Messiah was 
at hand and should visit him in his loneliness. Therefore 
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he received the young man with joy, and, according to a 
command uttered in the darkness of the night, and accom- 
panied by a marvellous light that yet revealed neither man 
nor angel nor spirit, he straightway led him to Amos, who 
hath accepted him as /zm that should come.” 

“Dost ¢hou believe on him, Imri?” asked Lyciades, 
anxious to discover, if possible, whether there were any- 
thing in the pretensions of this Messiah or no. 

Imri answered cautiously, “If Jeiel’s tale be true, I 
believe ; and if not, we shall soon discover who he is,” 

‘‘Then ye have determined to aid him in either case?” 

“‘Vea; if so be that we can gather together against our 
enemies, we may do much to free Judea.” 

‘‘Ah, I understand,” said Lyciades. ‘We have long 
needed a leader under whom we could act in unison. 
Amos is right. I will do my utmost to meet his wishes. 
Surely we must succeed, with the Messiah to lead us.” 

“God grant it!” said Ethan eagerly, for he had not 
heard all that had been said, and he hoped that deliverance 
from the Romans was now certain. 

“Ay,” chimed in a lad who had accompanied Imri, 
‘we shall conquer now. Let the governor beware. Before 
another month hath passed we will sweep Jerusalem clear 
of all her foes. Our rightful king shall reign on David’s 
throne once more.” 

His clear young voice made itself heard even above the 
tumult, and his eager hopefulness carried conviction with 
it. He was answered by loud shouts of ‘‘ Hosanna,” from 
the Jews, and cheers and war cries from the heathen 
members of the band. 

Lyciades asked a few more questions of Imri, then 
raised his voice and once more commanded silence. 
This time he was obeyed, and he proceeded to repeat 
Amos’ message, leaving them to draw their own con- 
clusions as to the truth of the story, but requesting those 
who were prepared to follow him to hold up their hands. 
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Instantly they threw up their strong and muscular right 
arms. Not one but made the sign of assent. Lyciades 
then addressed them on the plan of action which Amos 
desired them to adopt. He requested them to make haste 
with such preparation as was needful, and go up to meet 
him and his band, and what other troops he could collect 
on short notice, at a certain spot in the wilderness. From 
thence he intended to march on Jericho, whither the 
governor had gone to settle a dispute among the towns- 
people. Amos hoped by this sudden movement to slay 
or take him prisoner, and then to march on Jerusalem 
while the Romans were confused by this unexpected 
rising. 

The scheme was wild enough, but the men were quite 
ready to throw themselves heartily into it, for the past 
few weeks had been spent in unusual quietness, and they 
were thoroughly tired of inactivity. 

Great expedition was necessary, for the governor might 
leave Jericho at any moment, and should he return to 
Ceesarea, it would be much more difficult to reach him. 
Therefore, as soon as Lyciades had made known his plans, 
he dismissed the men to their quarters, to take a few hours’ 
rest, for they were to start at midnight. 

David and Ethan, who were to accompany the robbers 
on this occasion, were too much excited to sleep, for by 
this time they had both persuaded themselves that he of 
whom Imri had spoken must indeed be their long-expected 
king ; so they sought out Doris, and talked the matter over 
with her, while she moulded the bread into loaves which 
the men were to carry with them on their journey. She 
made all the haste she could, but she received many a 
sharp reproof from old Salome for idling over her work, 
and at last the old woman sent the boys away, but not 
before they had told Doris of their hopes of helping on the 
kingdom of the Christ. She listened with deep interest to all 
they said, for she thought that it might lead to some way of 
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escape from the life she abhorred ; but, while David talked 
of revenge, and Ethan of the coming glory, she was full of 
anxiety for the danger that must be first encountered, and 
when Salome hurried them away she followed them to say 
a few words of farewell, for she feared that she might never 
see them again. They were going on a longer and more 
perilous journey than usual, and retreat would be more 
difficult. At last, when they had marched away, she retired 
to the darkness and quietness of her own little cell, and 
wept and prayed till morning for her father and the lads; 
for she had a painful presentiment that, in spite of their 
high spirits and joyful anticipations, the expedition would 
end in failure, and perhaps worse than failure. 

But David and Ethan marched gaily beside Lyciades, 
talking of the grand revolution that was so soon to take 
place in Judea, and picturing in glowing colours the pomp 
and splendour of Messiah’s reign. Lyciades watched them 
and listened, but said little. His hopes were not so high ; 
the utmost he expected to do was to inflict a severe and 
sudden punishment on his old enemies. If he could do 
this he would be content, and for this end he was willing 
to use the widespread longing of the Hebrews for their 
promised king, though in his heart he regarded it as a vain 
and foolish superstition. 

Amos of Engedi was a worthless and unscrupulous man, 
but he had an intense love for his country, and his chief 
desire in life was to humble the Romans and free the land 
of his fathers from their oppressive government. He well 
knew the intensity of the hope, cherished by every son of 
Abraham, for the Prince that was to be; and when Jeiel 
brought the young man to him, he did not inquire into the 
ground of his claims, but at once set to work to collect as 
strong a force as might be to place him on the throne of 
David. He was remarkably successful in his efforts, for a 
great company gathered at his call. 

When Lyciades led his men into the valley indicated by 
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Imri, the sun was beginning to rise on a strange host of 
wild but well-armed men, dressed like themselves in all 
fashions of raiment, and adorned with jewels and bracelets, 
for they too were robbers. 

In the centre of a small level piece of rock, from which 
the ground sloped away on every side, was pitched a tent 
of glistening whiteness, adorned with shining stars of gold 
and silver. ‘To the right and left were ranged the chief 
men belonging to Amos’ band, picked out for their strength 
and bravery. The whole force appeared to be waiting for 
something, when Lyciades and his men joined them, for 
each warrior stood in his place with his eyes fixed on the 
gleaming tent. 

‘‘Where is Amos?” asked Lyciades of one near him. 
‘“‘T would speak with him.” 

“He is yonder,” returned the man, nodding towards the 
tent. ‘He is speaking with the king.” 

‘‘ Will he be long there, thinkest thou ?” 

‘““Nay ; I expect him to come forth every instant.” 

At that moment a trumpet sounded, and an old man 
came out of the tent, followed by a younger man clad in a 
purple robe and wearing a fillet of gold about his Jewish 
head-dress, which fell so far forward as almost to conceal 
his face. He was magnificently adorned with golden 
chains and bracelets, and carried a jewelled sword in his 
right hand. 

The people shouted when they saw him, and bowed with 
their faces to the earth, all except Lyciades, who stood 
calmly looking on with a rather contemptuous smile. 

‘My friends,” began the young man, speaking rapidly, 
and in the tone of one who has learnt a set speech, ‘I 
thank you for your prompt response to my call. I am now 
prepared to lead you forth against our enemies, who, ye 
well know, are as the sands of the seashore in multitude, 
and more powerful than any other nation under heaven. 
Nevertheless, only be strong and of a good courage, and 
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ye shall conquer. Ye shall win again your place as the 
favoured people. There shall be none like you in all 
the earth for power and splendour, and your feet 
shall be on the necks of those that hate you. Let us 
go forth, then, conquering and to conquer. Victory is 
already ours, ere yet a blow be struck. Let us go forth, I 
say!” | 

While this address was proceeding, Ethan and David 
looked at him whom they had hailed as the Messiah, in 
blank amazement, and when the trumpet rang out and the 
people shouted at its close, they stood silent. 

Lyciades watched them with amusement. ‘What 
hath happened, Ethan? Is aught amiss with thy king.” 

‘“‘T know not,” said Ethan. ‘It is very strange.” 

‘What is strange?” asked Lyciades. ‘To me he 
looketh rather a common-place youth to be the Deliverer 
so long expected,—that is all.” 

“T think I know him.” 

“Dost thou? Let us go nearer to him. Now, who 
is he?” 

“ David,” cried Ethan, ‘“‘ dost thou know him ?” 

For answer, David pressed through the crowd, till he was 
close to the “king;” but still he was not satisfied, and, 
with a bound, he scrambled on to the platform-like rock 
surrounding the tent, and confronted the young man in his 
royal robes. 

The king stamped impatiently on the ground, and said a 
few words to Amos, who immediately ordered David to 
retire to his place. David took no notice, but caught the 
“king” by his flowing purple vesture, and cried out aloud, 
“Be still, be still, thou wicked and shameless impostor. 
Thou the King, the Messiah! Here, one and all,” he 
shouted, turning his back on the now furious youth, and 
addressing the concourse of armed men. “ Hear ye all. 
This fellow,” and he pointed to the gorgeous figure beside 
him with intense contempt, ‘‘this fellow is no Messiah, 
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He is naught but the son of a publican. His name is 
Tabbai.” 

At this there was a great noise among the crowd. Some 
were for punishing the would-be king, who stood biting his 
lips and clinching his fists in shame and rage ; and others 
were for beating the lame lad who had dared to insult him ; 
for the greater part of them could not bear to lose their 
dream thus, and were prepared to uphold the claims of him 
they had set over them to the very last. 

“Took at him,” cried David, pointing again to him. 
“Ts ¢hat your king 2?” 

He did, indeed, look a sorry spectacle, as he stood there 
trembling with fear and anger. 

“Thou wast ever a coward, Tabbai,” continued David, 
mockingly. ‘Thou wouldst not have dared to fight the 
Romans, so thou mayest thank me that I have spared thee 
that trouble,” and with a bitter memory of old times, he 
continued to heap taunts and reproaches upon him, till 
Tabbai lost all patience, and, with a most undignified howl 
of rage, rushed upon him and tried to slay him with the 
sword he carried. 

David’s weapon flashed out, and for a few seconds they 
fought savagely. The men about them cheered and 
shouted vociferously, but, strangely enough, made no 
attempt to interfere. Indeed, those who would have 
stopped the struggle were held back by those who wished 
to see it fought out to the end. Ethan tried to make his 
way to the platform, but his efforts were useless, and 
Lyciades would make no attempt to help him, ex- 
claiming, “‘Let be, Ethan; David is in no danger. 
Our king and leader yonder knoweth not how to use a 
sword.” 

At that instant, Tabbai, who felt that his fate hung on 
the issue of the combat, made a wild spring forward, but 
received a severe wound in his right arm, and slipped; and 
before he could rise, David set his knee upon him, and, 
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holding him down, cried out, “Shall I slay him, men of 
isfael na 

Tabbai lost his presence of mind, and called on Amos 
and Jeiel to save him, “their king.” 

Amos looked on the wild faces round him, some of which 
showed signs of disappointment and others of anger, but 
most of contempt and amusement, and replied, “I am mis- 
taken in thee, O Tabbai, if that be thy name. If thou 
canst not save thyself, thou art not fit to save Israel. 
Thou well deservest to die,” and he gave the prostrate 
youth a slight kick, as he lay screaming and struggling on 
the ground. 

David wrenched his sword from his hand, and tore the 
golden fillet from his head, saying, ‘“‘ Confess thy deceit, 
thou shameless fellow, and I will spare thee.” 

“T do confess, but I was not to blame. It was Jeiel’s 
scheme.” 

‘Ve hear?” said David, Jooking round upon the crowd. 
‘‘ Now rise, and get thee hence,” he added to Tabbai, 
releasing him. 

Tabbai rose to his feet, but knew not where to go or 
what to do, until Jeiel, who, strangely enough, had con- 
ceived a strong liking for him, took him by the hand and 
drew him into the tent, where he calmly bound up his 
wounded arm, though the men without were heaping threats 
of vengeance on the wretched “king,” and on his hardier 
accomplice, who had indeed been most to blame. 

It was an absurd ending to their dreams of overturning 
the power of Rome in Judzea, and few people find anything 
more annoying than to be made thoroughly ridiculous. 
The ominous grumbles and threatenings grew louder, and 
the two impostors and their chief assistant, Amos of Engedi, 
might have fared hardly. The more violent among the 
men had already pulled down the tent, and torn the purple 
robe from the shoulders of the unfortunate Tabbai, when 
Lyciades sprang to the front of the natural stage, saying 
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loudly, ‘“‘Hearken to me, my men! ‘This hath been a 
foolish business. Let us not make bad worse, but let us 
return as we came to our homes, and wait a better oppor- 
tunity. We are in no case, now, to follow out the plan on 
which we came hither.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” cried several, “let us to Jericho; we can do 
without a king.” 

‘Yea, we can,” replied Lyciades; ‘‘but let us consider 
well before we take so perilous a step. Even now, crowded 
together as we be in this ravine, we might be cut to pieces 
without difficulty. Let us get hence.” 

Even as he spoke, a cry rose on the outskirts of the 
crowd, ‘The Romans! the Romans!” and in less than 
ten minutes the vale was cleared. Some fled in one direc- 
tion, and some in another. Lyciades led off his troop in 
good order, and they reached their cavern in safety. 

The curious part of the affair was that, when they came 
to compare notes afterwards, it was discovered that no one 
knew who had started the false alarm of ‘‘ Romans,” and 
no one appeared to have seen even a single Roman in the 
neighbourhood during the whole morning.  Lyciades’ 
opinion was that Amos had purposely spread the report, 
in order to disperse the crowd he had gathered, before they 
had had time to inquire too closely into his own conduct. 
If that were his object, he had succeeded admirably, for in 
the confusion Jeiel and his false Messiah disappeared, and 
were heard of no more. 

The men returned to the cavern in a very bad humour, 
for they had suffered much fatigue, and had gained nothing ; 
but none of them were so much disappointed as Ethan and 
David, unless it was Doris’ father, for none of them looked 
so anxiously for the deliverance of their country as they. 
The lads had also cherished a hope that if they aided in 
the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom, their father 
would forgive them and receive them. ‘They were bitterly 
disappointed, but Lyciades laughed at them. To him the 
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whole affair appeared to be a joke, for he thought the Jews 
were extravagant and unreasonable in their desire to have a 
king who should conquer and rule the whole earth, and he 
was not sorry that their wishes in this respect seemed 
doomed to disappointment. 

But Ethan and David began to wonder whether there 
were any truth in God’s promises, for it seemed vain to 
look for the long-expected Deliverer. From that day they 
began to care less about doing right, and to follow more 
recklessly in the footsteps of those with whom they were 
thrown, till at last they were little better than the rest of 
the band. They thought only of present ease and food 
and pleasure, and paid no heed to the future towards which 
they were hastening. Perhaps it was because the idea of the 
‘hereafter ” had almost faded out of their minds, that, little 
by little, the remembrance of their earthly home grew 
dimmer, and their hopes of a return thither became less 
keen and eager. 

Both lads grew hardier, bolder, and stronger, but in all 
other things they degenerated greatly, and Doris grieved 
over them sadly. Lyciades also saw the change, but he 
wilfully shut his eyes to it, for though he was sorry, he 
regarded it as inevitable that they should degenerate in the 
companionship of his men; and, from his point of view, it 
mattered comparatively little, for he believed that the lives 
of good and bad alike ended for ever at death. 

So the days passed into months and years, and David 
and Ethan sank deeper and deeper into the mire of the 
wild life they had chosen; for they, like their nation, had 
turned aside from the true Messiah, and were permitted to 
wander blindly, after a blind guide, or without a guide. 
And yet, for all this, they were not forgotten nor forsaken. 

In His own good time the King will come to reign ; but 
before He takes his seat on the royal throne of David, He 
will rule in the hearts of His people. The Messiah will 


come to oneandall. The passionate desire of the Hebrews 
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will be satisfied, but not in their own way nor according to 
their own wishes. Jesus, the rejected, the crucified, is yet 
the Hope of Israel, and will reign in glory. Yea, even to 
David and Ethan, robbers and transgressors though they 
be, the King will come. The Christ will reign in might 
and majesty over repentant sinners and returned wanderers. 
Therefore there is hope for all. 
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its jagged rocks, wild precipices, and narrow 
path, along which wandered two young men, 
dressed in white robes, and sashes of crimson 
and blue. The shorter of the two leaned on a thick staff, 
but, considering his lameness, trod the dangerous track 
with surprising ease and firmness. 

*‘ Look, David,” said the elder of the brothers, ‘‘ there is 
the rock under which we rested, when we first came hither 
years ago.” 

“Ay,” said David, “I remember it well; let us rest there 
now.” 

They soon clambered up the ascent, and took their seats 
- on the very spot where they had slept so many years before. 
For a little time neither spoke, for both were thinking 
of that day and of all that had happened since. At last 
David said, impatiently, as if to change the current of his 
own ideas, ‘‘I wonder if Lyciades will have success this 
time. I trust in Heaven he may.” 

Ethan looked up quickly. ‘“ Dost thou really trust in 
Heaven for his success? ” 

‘Thou knowest, Ethan, that I have long given up all 
147 
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faith in the old superstitions of our fathers,” replied David, 


a little sharply. ‘“ Thou well knowest what I mean.” 
‘‘T fear it will go hard with him if he doth not succeed,” 
returned Ethan. “The men have begun to whisper among 


themselves against him ; for, of late, it hath seemed as if all 
expeditions led by him were predestined to fail.” 

“ Vea, I hope he will succeed. Doth it not seem strange 
to have returned again to the old place? I like it better 
than any other.” 

During the years that had passed since they had joined 
the robber band, it had gone through many difficulties and 
dangers, having even been driven from its stronghold, and 
forced to take refuge in the caverns farther to the north. 
Within the last month, however, the outlaws had returned to 
their old quarters, and were now actively engaged in strength- 
ening their defences and multiplying the traps and pitfalls 
with which they usually surrounded their dwelling-places. 

‘‘T also like this place,” said Ethan; adding, “I have 
thought, David, of going to Hebron, to learn for myself 
how my father is and Ruth.” 

“Tt would be a great risk, Ethan. Besides, I heard news 
of them only last night. Daniel had seen them, when he 
last went up to Jerusalem. Our father is well for his years, 
and Ruth is growing up into a fair and comely damsel.” 

‘‘T would we could see them,” said Ethan again. 

“‘T wish we could, but thou knowest, Ethan, the risk is 
all too great. Think not of it, I pray thee.” 

“Tt would matter little,” said Ethan sadly, “even if I 
perished. My life is useless at best.” 

“Think of me, Ethan, and of Lyciades. He may need 
our aid ere long.” | 

‘“‘Tf it were not for Lyciades, I would even now strive to 
escape from this wretched life, David. Doth it not seem 
strange to look back, and think of the difference between 
what we might have been, and what we are?” he said 
thoughtfully. 
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‘“I know not what Z could have been, better than a 
robber,” said David. ‘Thou, I suppose, mightest by this 
time have been well on thy way to be a rabbi, as learned 
as thy father. But for me there was naught but working 
and fasting from year’s end to year’s end. What folly it 
was, and how I did hate it!” 

** Dost thou remember that when we came hither, our 
great hope was to fight the Romans, and perhaps help on 
the kingdom of the Messiah ?” 

“Yea, I remember well. That, too, was folly. Is not 
our nation still groaning for its Deliverer?” 

“Ay, and I wonder not at it. I, myself, am filled with 
vague longings, and regrets, and (mock me not, David) 
fears of all that may be.” 

“Tt is but because thou hast not forgotten thine old 
training,” said David. ‘Thou canst not wholly conquer 
thy belief in the God of Abraham, that is all. Lyciades 
said he too was haunted for years with the like feelings, 
but now he putteth faith neither in God nor spirit, neither 
in heaven, nor hereafter of any kind. It is well to be like 
him.” 

“Vet if thou askest him, he saith plainly he is not 
happy.” 

“No one is happy,” said David. 

‘“T used to be happy once,” said Ethan. 

‘‘T never was; but let us go back.” 

“Nay,” sreplied’ Ethan). “‘ let us, waitva’ little: longer: 
Doubtless Lyciades will return by this way.” 

They waited till it began to grow dusk, but still there 
was no sign of the chief and his men, and at last they 
returned to the cavern without them. It was well they 
did so, for the grey dawn was breaking over the mountains 
before the band returned, bringing with them not only an 
abundance of booty, but several captives, from whom they 
hoped to extort considerable ransoms. 

On this occasion, Lyciades had journeyed a considerable 
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distance from the Vale of Esek. By some mysterious 
means he had received news that a rich caravan was ex- 
pected to pass from Czesarea to Jerusalem about this time, 
and for many days he and his old friend Amos of Engedi 
had lain in wait, for, expecting some difficulty in over- 
powering it, they had joined their bands. Even then it was 
a perilous undertaking, for they were obliged to go so far 
from their strongholds, that in case of defeat, escape would 
almost be impossible. But Lyciades was desperate. He 
feared the growing discontent among his men more than 
the danger of being taken and executed, and he laid his 
plans with equal boldness and caution. The ambush was 
successful, and after dividing the spoil and the prisoners, 
Amos went one way and Lyciades another. 

The prisoners were safely bestowed in strong rock cells 
with stone doors, from which escape was impossible, and 
then their captors sought the rest of which they stood 
so greatly in need, after their long watching and forced 
marches. But when night fell, the great hall became once 
more a scene of wild revelry. ‘The roof echoed with songs 
and shouts of triumph, while they feasted on dainties fit for 
kings and princes. 

This night, however, a solemn hush succeeded to the 
riot, for when all had eaten and drunk, the leaders of the 
band distributed to every man his share of the spoil. It 
was a difficult business, and was not arranged without much 
quarrelling and dissatisfaction, but at length it was settled, 
and then Lyciades bade them fetch the prisoners. 

They were brought in all together, and Lyciades court- 
eously invited them to take their seats on a crimson carpet 
spread before him. ‘They obeyed, looking about them with 
interest or alarm as the case might be, for the men pressed 
close behind them, and the scene was wild and savage. 
They were four in number, a dark-skinned Egyptian, a 
Roman and his wife, and a man in Jewish dress. 

The first three were attired magnificently in the styles 
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of their respective countries, the lady especially being 
covered with jewels and trinkets, which Lyciades had not 
permitted his men to take from her. But Ethan, who 
stood near, paid no heed to them, for his attention was 
attracted by the appearance of their plainly dressed com- 
panion, who betrayed no sign of fear, but regarded his 
captors with a look that seemed rather akin to pity. 

Lyciades spoke first to the Egyptian, who either could 
not or would not understand what was required of him 
until an interpreter was found, who thoroughly explained 
the matter to him in his own mother-tongue. Then he 
flatly refused to pay any money to them whatever, and 
neither arguments nor threats could move him. He 
obstinately insisted that they had no right to demand it 
of him, and loudly reproached them for their robbery. 
So at last he was taken back to his cell, still shouting 
curses and reproaches, which, to his evident annoyance, 
the interpreter declined to translate. 

The Roman also seemed at first disposed to resist their 
exactions ; but being of a somewhat philosophic turn of 
mind, his determination soon gave way before Lyciades’ 
arguments, and the terrified entreaties of his wife. Then 
he merely bent all his energies to making as good a bargain 
for himself as he could, haggling over the terms of the 
agreement with such unwearied persistency that he rana 
considerable risk of being slaughtered by some irritable 
thief. After an hour had been spent in endeavours to 
beat his captors down, he agreed to pay the large sum 
that they demanded, and for that purpose wrote a letter 
to his steward at Czesarea, bidding him pay to the bearer 
the money he had promised. The document was duly 
sealed with his signet-ring, which ceremony was in those 
days reckoned of almost more importance than the signature 
itself ; and a messenger was immediately despatched with it, 
for the Roman had made the condition that he should be 
released with as little delay as possible. 
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Then Lyciades turned to the Jew, and asked his name. 

“Paul,” he answered, rising to his feet, and fixing his 
eyes on his questioner. 

Ethan had expected a different answer, and exclaimed 
involuntarily, ‘‘ Paul!” 

The man turned to him in some surprise, repeating, 
oy coeeale 

‘“‘T thought thou wast Saul of Tarsus,” said Ethan. 

** Yea, I am he who was once so called.” 

‘“ Knowest thou this man, Ethan?” aksed Lyciades. 

“He is a distant kinsman of my father,” replied Ethan, 
adding in a low voice, ‘‘It is he who betrayed my mother 
to her death.” 

“Ahtis it sop Them have the gods given theema 
chance for vengeance,” said Lyciades. ‘‘ He shall die.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Ethan. ‘ Thou dost not understand.” 

But Lyciades did not hear or heed him, and, to the 
astonishment of his followers, demanded of the humbly 
dressed Jew a far larger sum than he had asked either of 
the Roman or the Egyptian. They looked at him in 
amazement, and began to think their chief must believe 
him to be some great prince or noble in disguise. 

They were mistaken. Lyciades only intended him to 
refuse to pay, so that his favourite, Ethan, might have an 
opportunity of taking vengeance for his mother’s death, 
which the Greek imagined would be but a righteous and 
pious thing to do; but he had mistaken Ethan’s feelings. 

Paul answered gravely and quietly that he had no means 
of paying so great a sum. 

“Thou shalt die then,” replied Lyciades, while the men 
cheered loudly, for they were glad to see their captain 
acting with such unusual vigour and determination. They 
had no doubt that he knew to whom he was speaking, and 
they thought he was threatening him with death simply to 
extort a larger ransom. 

‘If it were God’s will, I could die,” replied Paul; ‘ but 
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it hath been revealed to me that in this place no evil shall 
befall me.” | 

Lyciades laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Trust not to that. Unless 
thou payest the full sum I have required of thee, thou shalt 
die ere midnight.” 

‘“‘T am a poor man, a tentmaker by trade,” replied Paul. 
‘“‘T possess not even a tenth part of the sum thou hast 
demanded.” 

“What! thou wilt not pay what we ask? Then again I 
say thou shalt die !” 

‘‘Lyciades,” said David, pressing forward, ‘‘ Lyciades ! 
the man cannot pay this sum.” 

“Dost thou not know who he is?” asked Lyciades in 
astonishment at his interference. ‘This is he who slew 
thy mother.” 

“But he is poor. He hath naught wherewith to pay 
thee. 

“T know it, David, I know it,” he replied in a low tone, 
“therefore I asked of him this great sum; for thou and 
Ethan shall at length have your revenge. Ye yourselves 
shall slay him, if ye will.” 

“How came he hither?” asked Ethan. “ He looketh 
not like one who hath wealth at his command.” 

“Nay, but amongst that great company, none was listened 
to with more respect, nor spake and looked more boldly. 
In truth, had all been like him, we should scarcely have 
gained the victory. Bar-Amnon took him for some great 
one in disguise, and on mine honour I thought he had 
judged rightly.” 

During this conversation, Paul had stood in calm silence 
waiting to hear the captain’s decision, and the men watched 
him with interest, for his quiet courage moved them to 
admiration. At last Lyciades spoke again: “Once more, 
wilt thou pay?” 

“Thou hast no right to demand this money,” answered 
Paul firmly. 
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“ Away with him! away with him, my men!” cried the 
Greek impatiently. “Take him again to his cell, for at 
midnight he dieth !” 

‘“‘ Forbear!” cried the prisoner, in a tone so full of com- 
mand. ‘My God hath sent me hither with a message to 
thee, O Lyciades, and to all here present.” 

“ Be silent! get thee hence! or by the gods thou shalt 
die here and now.” 

Lyciades spoke passionately ; but with a sudden impulse 
of pity for the man whom they could not decide whether 
to revere or despise, to love or hate, the lads flung them- 
selves on their knees before the chief, and with one voice 
entreated him to have mercy. 

‘What, do ye crave my mercy for Aim?” he asked 
scornfully. ‘I had thought better of you. But be it as 
ye will. It is your quarrel, not mine.” And he turned 
away in disgust at what he deemed their poorness of 
spirit. 

But again the prisoner spoke in a clear melodious voice 
that was easily heard in every corner of the great 
chamber: “Rise up, my sons, risé up. Nomhurtwsiail 
befall me.” Hear, O captain, I have somewhat to say 
unto thee!” 

Lyciades flung himself down on his cushions without 
speaking, and Paul began in his accustomed style: ‘“* Men 
and brethren, I am a Jew of Tarsus, a Hebrew of the tribe 
of Benjamin, journeying to Jerusalem on behalf of the 
Gentiles ; but my God hath sent me hither to you, that ye 
may repent and receive forgiveness of your sins.” And 
clearly and plainly he told once more the story of the 
earthly life of his Lord and Master. His words were so 
simple and so earnest that he held his wild, rough audience 
enchained. Far into the night he continued to tell of the 
God they had forgotten and trampled under foot; and to 
many a heart that night the great truth of God’s love to 
man came home, and a dim sense of the beauty of holiness 
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began to dawn on many a wretched heathen, who, till 
now, had thought of nothing but eating, drinking, and 
robbery. 

Paul held their attention even when he condemned their 
sin, and more than one hardened fellow, whom no thought 
of earthly punishment could touch, trembled at the idea 
of judgment to come. But he spoke chiefly of Jesus the 
crucified,_of Him who had lived and died for sinners ; 
whose deep love, even for the vilest soul that breathes on 
earth, 1s boundless and unfathomable. He bade them 
come to Him, that He might cleanse them. He bade them 
trust in Him for pardon, for He is all-merciful, and lean 
on Him for strength, for He is almighty. And then once 
more, though he knew that no human words could picture 
the depth of the Saviour’s love, he strove to give these 
darkened souls a gleam of the great light that was shining 
for them. He urged them to take the peace, and purity, 
and joy held out to them, and to become in deed and in 
truth the children of the great and merciful Father, to 
whom they owed their creation and preservation. 

The rough men were spellbound from the first, but 
Lyciades listened with contemptuous disdain; for he had 
heard all the great orators of Greece in days gone by, and 
nothing that this poor plainly clad Jew could say was likely 
to be of much interest. Besides, he expected him to use 
all his eloquence (such as it was) in prayers and appeals for 
mercy. But he was mistaken. The man spoke no word of 
himself nor for himself, and thinking that his art was more 
refined than he had expected, Lyciades began to feel inter- 
ested in spite of his scorn. He listened with a careless 
assumption of utter indifference, hoping at least for a taste 
of the intellectual pleasures that had made so large a part of 
his youth in Athens. But in this he was disappointed. Paul 
spoke of the dreadful doom which the hardened and im- 
penitent are laying up for themselves in the future, and even 
Lyciades found himself unable to resist thinking seriously, 
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though he was accustomed to scoff at such terrors as weak 
superstitions. He asked himself, ‘‘ What if this indeed be 
true?” but before he had answered his own question, Paul’s 
theme had changed. He was speaking now of the subject 
he loved best. He was telling of the tenderness and 
gentleness, the purity and meekness, the grand unselfish- 
ness, of his Lord. The idea was a new one to Lyciades. 
To him there seemed something weak and womanish in this 
strange purity and meekness of Jesus. But, as Paul con- 
tinued, he learned of strength and endurance, and sublime 
fortitude, that woke his wondering admiration. Perhaps 
the tale was not true, but even if it were not, the story was 
far more beautiful than any of the old legends on which his 
fancy had feasted in childhood. ‘There had been nothing 
in the ancient myths to compare with the transcendent 
glory of the hopes which this man held out to them—vile 
sinners though they were—of light, and love, and holiness, 
for each and all, to last when the solid earth should have 
dissolved, and the blue heavens passed away,—nay to con- 
tinue for ever and ever. 

“Therefore,” concluded Paul, ‘‘I call upon each one of 
you to repent, and to turn from your evil ways to serve the 
only living and true God, and I offer to each one of you in 
the name of Jesus—for He hath sent me—salvation and 
peace. He is able and willing to cleanse even the worst 
of you. Your sins, though they be as scarlet, shall be white 
like wool, for He hath borne them in His own body on the 
tree, and your iniquities shall no longer separate between 
you and your God. Only believe on the Lord Jesus, and ye 
shall be saved.” 

“‘ Believe !” said Lyciades involuntarily.  ‘ Believe 
what ?” 

“That He died for our redemption, and rose again for 
our justification. He hath loved us and given Himself for 
us, and all He asks in return is, that we will accept His 
sacrifice.” 
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Paul continued to answer their questions, and show them 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” until the night had almost 
worn away, and yet it seemed as if none received grace to 
believe. 

Paul’s heart grew sad and weary, and his pleading with 
their sin-stained souls became passionate in its earnestness. 
They had heard his gospel, his joyous glad tidings, and 
their hearts had been touched and filled with strange, deep 
longings after this higher and purer life of which he spoke, 
but still they saw not how they could believe. 

He looked round him, on the dark faces of the men and 
women who had gathered about him. His eyes fell on the 
robber chief, who had not altogether lost some traces of his 
old refinement, and on Doris, sweet and fair in spite of her 
surroundings, and then on the two lads, with the bright 
eagerness of youth still glowing in their faces; and a great 
yearning for the souls of these misguided people swept over 
him. 

He looked on them again, and the words died on his lips, 
but no other broke the silence. For a moment, stillness 
reigned through the whole vast hall, then Paul raised his 
hand, and signed to them to kneel. Not one disobeyed, 
and in the midst of them he lifted up his heart and voice, 
and cried to the great Father “to have mercy on His 
wandering children, and to send down upon them His 
guiding Spirit, to lead them into the way of peace.” He 
prayed that “they might see Jesus in His holiness and 
accept Him as their Saviour,” and then he rose and blessed 
them as they knelt about him, in the name of Him whose 
messenger he was. 

In the cavern the flaring lights were burning low. Out- 
side the dawn was breaking, when the hushed people rose 
up from their unaccustomed prayer, and went for a little 
while to their own resting-places, a little more gravely than 
was their wont ; but the impression passed, and they slept 
as easily and soundly as usual. All but a few, who could 
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not so soon dismiss the wondrous thoughts that had stirred 
their very souls. But they were very few, and even of these 
some strove to trample down their strange emotions, that 
Satan might still rule their hearts and lives in peace. 

Paul, in his narrow prison, spent the hours in prayer, not 
for greater safety and comfort (these were matters of small 
moment to him), but for the souls of his captors and their 
eternal welfare. He prayed in faith that the Merciful would 
never turn away from His people’s supplications, and at last 
rose up comforted in spirit, and sought the rest he needed, 
content to leave them in God’s hands. 


CHAP VE Re LE 
A DILEMMA, 


S&T was still early on the following morning, when 
y, Ethan and David visited Lyciades in his 
chamber. He received them coldly, for he was 
half displeased that they had not fallen in with 
his suggestion, and taken vengeance on Paul when they 
had the chance. 

‘Wherefore are ye come?” he asked, as they entered. 

‘We are come to beg of thee to set Paul at liberty, for it 
is vain to hope for ransom from him,” answered Ethan. “He 
is a poor man, and doth not deserve death at our hands.” 

“fad any man slaughtered my mother, I should have 
thought that he well deserved death,” replied Lyciades, 
contemptuously. 

‘Ah, but thou dost not understand ; the Jewish faith is 
stern and inexorable,” said Ethan. ‘It is written in our 
law that all who turn aside from the worship of the God of 
Abraham shall die without mercy.” 

“Thou canst argue well, Ethan, but yet meseems a son 
is scarcely the most fitting advocate for his mother’s mur- 
derer,” returned Lyciades. ‘Had it been my mother, 
Paul had not lived to make excuses, for I loved her.” 

“Thou art unjust, Lyciades,” said David angrily. ‘“* Thou 
canst not understand these things from a Jew’s point of 
view. Paul hath repented of his crime. Nay, he hath 
himself become a Nazarene, and now he is ready (they say) 
to die for his faith, like my mother.” 

159 
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Paul’s words had made so deep an impression on the 
chief that he could not escape from the solemn and 
unpleasant reflections to which they had given rise; but he 
felt disposed to quarrel with everything that was said in his 
favour, and he welcomed the opportunity of depreciating 
him to the lads. ‘He is either a vain dreamer or a 
designing hypocrite,” he said. ‘‘Ye say that he hath 
himself left the faith for the sake of which he persecuted 
others. I have little liking for such fellows. I love one 
who will hold to his opinions, through fair and foul 
weather.” 

They did not answer him, but presently Ethan asked, 
‘What wilt thou do with him?” 

“T know not,” replied Lyciades impatiently. “I had 
meant to pleasure you, ye weak and foolish lads, but I 
have done naught but place myself in a position of great 
difficulty.” 

‘Be not angry with us,” said Ethan. ‘I thank thee for 
thy kind attentions.” 

“Oh, sir, I should have thought thou wouldst be the 
last to have us slay a man in cold blood, especially such 
an one as he,” said David. 

Lyciades looked at them with a mixture of vexation and 
amusement, and at last broke into a laugh, saying, ‘“‘ This 
Paul must be a sorcerer, I believe. ‘Such an one as he!’ 
Then thou thinkest him something marvellous and heroic, 
I suppose ?” 

In truth, the last night had decided them. David 
answered enthusiastically, “‘ Heroic? marvellous? I would 
rather, O Lyciades, be like him than like the wisest of the 
Greeks, or the bravest of the. Romans. It is grand,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “to believe in a God so holy and 
pure as his, and to love him.” 

“When I was a little child,” said Ethan sadly, “I used 
to believe in the God of our fathers, and I loved and 
honoured Him; but now I know not whether there be a 
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God or no. The world seems full of wickedness and evil, 
and good is weak, and wrong powerful.” 

“Tf Paul is good, as ye say, and we evil, as ye will not 
deny, then, Ethan, thou art wrong,” said Lyciades. “I 
admit that there seemeth to be very U¢t/e good in the world, 
but surely it is not weak, else whence hath this man his 
strength? Never in all my days have I seen the men so 
hushed and still as yesternight. I would I had his power 
to hold them and command them. None could resist ; 
not even I myself.” 

“If the Nazarenes have many such teachers, I wonder 
not that they grow continually in strength and numbers,” 
said Ethan. 

‘“T would I could believe,” said David earnestly. 

Lyciades looked at him with amazement. ‘“ What! dost 
thou wish to leave us, David ?” 

“Nay; I said only that I wished I knew the way to this 
rest and peace he speaketh of.” 

“The rabbis said ‘that rest and peace could only be 
found in the study of the Law,’” observed Ethan thought- 
fully. 

“The Law!” cried David impatiently. ‘What, in 
fastings and washings? I believe it not; for if ever any 
one hath tried it, I have, and it but made me more bitter 
and impatient and weary day by day.” 

“7,” said Lyciades, ‘“‘have no hope of ever finding rest 
and peace. ‘They are the names of things that exist in the 
imagination only, therefore it is folly and idleness to think 
of them. Let us rather decide what we must do with 
Paul.” 

“Set him free,” suggested both boys at once. 

“Ah, but ye forget. Amos of Engedi joined with me, 
and his band and our comrades shared equally in all risks 
and dangers, and were to share equally in the spoil; but, 
if Paul be worth naught to us, Amos hath overreached us, 
and there will be great discontent.” 
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“Call the men together, and tell them all,” said Ethan. 

“They are already disposed to cavil concerning me,” 
continued Lyciades. ‘‘I would I had not asked so high a 
ransom, for it hath raised their expectations, and they will 
now be harder to satisfy. It was outrageous folly. I 
spoke without thought, and I deserve to suffer.” 

“Put off the matter as long as thou canst,” said David ; 
‘“‘something may happen. Paul may escape, or thou 
mayest have a stroke of good fortune.” 

“‘ Nay,” said Ethan, ‘confide in the men; their anger 
would be worse if they fancied thou hadst betrayed them.” 

“‘T scarcely know what to do. Perchance the Egyptian 
may pay us presently, but till he doth, I dare not tell them 
that Paul can pay nothing.” 

At that moment a voice was heard at the door, calling 
Lyciades. 

“ Bid him come in, whoever he be,” said the captain. 
Ethan went to the door, and admitted Zaccai the Ephra- 
thite. He was a tall, well-made man, with thin features, 
coal-black hair and eyes, and an expression of deep 
melancholy. He was further distinguished by his firm 
adherence to the dress of his country, and by his wearing 
no ornament of any kind, save the Jewish one of well-worn 
phylacteries. He never joined in any of the wild revels 
in which most of the members of the band strove to forget 
their fatigue and their disappointments, and was remarkable 
for extreme quietness of tone and manner. 

“ What dost thou want, Zaccai?” asked the chief. 

The man stood before him, trembling with emotion, but 
for some minutes could not find words to express his 
errand. At length he said slowly, “Thou knowest, O 
Lyciades, that I came hither to seek a refuge from perse- 
CuUtOMes 

“Vea; of a certainty I do,” replied the Greek with some 
impatience. ‘Many a man hath come unto us for the 
like reason.” 
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“Vet I had done naught for which even Moses would 
have condemned me. I kept the Law faithfully as far as it 
lay in my power. I kept it well, but not all the traditions ; 
and I was persecuted by Johanan Ben-Elah, and others 
like him, as a Nazarene.” 

“Good Zaccai,” expostulated the chief, ‘time presses, 
and I have heard all this before. ‘Thou mayest break both 
law and traditions here if thou wilt.” 

“JT was a coward, and I fled,” continued the man, 
without heeding him. “I came hither to my kinswoman 
Salome. But I did wrong. All these years I have sinned, 
and known that I was sinning, and all these years I have 
lived in agony and shame of spirit. But for my child I 
could not have endured it, yet even she hath added to my 
anguish with her never-ceasing entreaties that I would 
forsake my iniquity, and go forth from this den of evil, to 
live or die as God should send. But till last night I dared 
not go; shame on my faint heart and craven spirit! Vow 
I dare not stay.” 

Lyciades looked at him with some vague idea that he 
was losing his senses, and repeated, ‘‘ Dare not stay? 
What meanest thou?” 

“T mean that I am come to bid thee farewell. I could 
not go without thanking thee for thy kindness.” 

“Thou art beside thyself, Zaccai. Speak no more in 
riddles. Tell me plainly what hath happened. What dost 
thou mean P” 

“ Vesternight, my God, whom I have mocked and despised 
and forsaken, sent me a message by the mouth of His servant 
Paul. For these many years I have known full well that I 
was living in awful sin, but I knew not how to return into 
the right way. I feared to meet the Judge before whom 
we all shall stand at last, but now”—and as he spoke a 
look of peace stole over his anxious, careworn face—‘ now 
I fear no more, for Paul saith that Jesus, the Son of the 
Most High, hath died in our stead, and hath taken upon 
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Him our sin, that we may be wrapped in His righteous- 
NESSz4 

“‘ All this seemeth to me like a strange parable,” said 
Lyciades. 

‘‘ Ay, and so it will seem unto thee till God sendeth His 
Spirit to show thee these things. I see it now. They 
called me Nazarene in the old days, when I was none; for, 
though I had heard the Christ Himself, my heart was hard 
and mine eyes blinded, and I did not believe.” 

‘‘ How may we learn to believe?” asked David. 

‘“‘T learned yesternight, when Paul prayed for us. Till © 
then I thought that it was but a sweet and beautiful story, 
and my soul was as dark as ever; but when we knelt, and 
he cried to God to lighten us, my heart cried too, and ere 
we rose I knew, I know not how or wherefore, that it was 
all for me. Yet all night I strove and prayed that God 
would spare me. I am a coward still. I knew that my 
Lord had given all for me, I knew He had faced death and 
shame for us, but I feared, even for Him, to leave this 
place and my wicked life. For what can I do? whither 
can I go? Oh, if it were not for Doris, I think—I hope— 
I might be braver.” 

Lyciades looked perplexed, but said, “Thou knowest, 
Zaccai, that here we each believe what seemeth good in 
our own eyes. We receive all—Jews or Nazarenes, 
Greeks or Romans—without question or criticism ; there- 
fore, what needeth this solemn farewell ?” 

“Dost thou not see, LyciadesP All these years, as I 
have told thee, I well knew that robbery was a disgraceful 
and a wicked thing. But now I cannot stay. Jesus has 
died to wash away our sins, and I dare not wilfully linger 
where I must be stained again.” 

“But, Zaccai, thou canst not go,” said Lyciades gravely. 

“Canst not go!” repeated the man in amazement. 

‘‘Nay. Hast thou not sworn to be true to me, and to 
thy fellows, all the days of thy life?” 
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“Yea, I know; but, Lyciades, as I fear judgment and 
hope for mercy, I dare not keep that oath, nay, not even a 
day longer.” 

“I fear, my friend, thou canst not choose. Hast thou 
lived so long amongst us, and dost thou hope to escape 
unharmed, carrying our secrets with thee? Knowest thou 
not that Bar-Amnon and his friends would take thy life— 
ay, and thy daughter’s also—sooner than permit thee to 
hold our lives and liberty in thine hand ?” 

“Oh, most noble captain, if thou let me go I will swear 
to thee to reveal naught,” said Zaccai in distress. ‘“T will 
swear by all that is most holy to be silent as death.” 

“Yea, thou wilt swear, I know; but hast thou not sworn 
already, and art thou not now seeking opportunity to break 
thine oath?” replied Lyciades. 

“Thou art not just, Lyciades. If it were not that I dare 
not keep the unrighteous oath I swore, I would never seek 
to break it; but since the first moment it passed my lips, 
my conscience hath tortured me, till I was ready to die for 
agony.” 

‘But wherefore?” asked the chief, smiling rather con- 
temptuously at him. 

“‘T have already told thee, my lord,” said Zaccai, un- 
willing to repeat what might give offence. 

‘“‘ Ay ; it was because thou holdest this as a life of deadly 
sin; because thou thinkest fighting and robbery an evil way 
of earning bread to eat and clothes to wear. Is it not so?” 

seaVcaeaittis.” 

‘And therefore,” continued Lyciades, ‘it may be that 
when thou gettest back among the respectable, law-abiding 
folk of thine acquaintance, thy conscience will again 
torture and agonize thee to betray us to the punishment 
which thou already thinkest we deserve.” 

‘“‘ God forbid !” said Zaccai. 

“Wherefore? Is not thy God a God of justice, if He 
be a God in deed and in truth? Methinks I have heard 
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or read of a command in that Law of Moses, of which ye 
make so much, that he who wrongeth another must restore 
in four-fold measure all that he hath taken, or, if he will not, 
must die the death. Now, when thou wert again among 
thy kin, they would aid that troublesome conscience of 
thine, and urge on thee the duty of giving up thine old 
friends to their deaths ; and presently it would come upon 
thee that the second oath, like the first, was in violation of 
the law of thy strict God, and ever more and more it would 
wear and trouble thee, till at length thou wouldst seek out 
the Roman, and bid him give thee a sufficient host to cope 
with us even in our caverns here; and then thou wouldst 
lead them hither, and there would follow a great battle, 
with what result as yet I know not.” 

Zaccai was silent, for Lyciades had presented the matter 
to him in a new light. 

“Thou seest I have read thee aright, my friend,” con- 
tinued Lyciades, “therefore I cannot let thee go. But be 
not grieved, for the fault of staying here, if fault there be, 
will not be chargeable on thee. Thou wast willing to 
depart, but I, who have the power to forbid thee, say thee 
nay ; so thou art not to blame.” 

Zaccai knew better than to accept this easy transfer of 
responsibility, and he was beginning to expostulate, when 
Lyciades silenced him with, “‘ Nay, say no more, Zaccai. I 
am grieved to deny thee this thing, but I dare not grant 
thy wish. I have always wondered that thou ever camest 
hither, for neither thou nor Doris are of the nature to be 
happy among us.” 

‘““Nay, indeed, O Lyciades, we are not! Therefore 
permit me to depart,” and Zaccai flung himself on his face 
before him, saying, “ God do so to me, and more also, if I 
bring evil on thee and thine.” 

Lyciades frowned. ‘ Zaccai, I have spoken. Thou 
canst not go. Rise up. This is worse than useless. As 
thou hast made thy bed, thou must lie on it. Thou 
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shouldst have thought of all this sooner; but now be a 
man, and endure with fortitude that which thou canst not 
avoid.” 

Zaccal rose, and turned slowly away, but before he left 
the room, Lyciades spoke again: ‘‘ If thou art wise, Zaccai, 
thou wilt say naught of this to our comrades. It would be 
dangerous, both to thee and to Doris.” 

“T thank thee, sir,” said the man, and then Lyciades 
turned to the lads, forbidding them to speak to any one of 
the scene they had accidentally witnessed, for he was sorry 
for Zaccai’s disappointment, and though he dared not give 
him permission to depart, he determined to do all that lay 
in his power to make his position endurable. He had 
always felt a certain amount of liking for the quiet Jew, 
though it was mingled with half-contemptuous pity; but he 
had a far stronger regard for Doris, who was much more 
plentifully endowed by nature with courage and determina- 
tion, and had won his respect by her quick wit and her 
truthful temper. 

When the boys had left him, Lyciades sat alone in his 
chamber for some time, trying to decide what to do with 
his embarassing prisoner, for he knew that his own safety 
depended on the wisdom with which he chose his course 
at this particular crisis. The longer he thought about the 
matter, the more bitterly he blamed his own hasty folly of 
the previous night, and the more difficult it seemed to 
arrive at a conclusion as to what he must do. Suddenly he 
remembered the unfortunate Egyptian, who had been left 
in solitary confinement to “‘ bring him to his senses.” He 
determined to use every effort to extort a large sum from 
him, before taking any further notice of Paul, for he was 
quite certain that he had the means to pay a heavy ransom 
if he could be induced to do so. 

On three successive nights, however, he was brought out 
of his cell and returned thither in unconquered obstinacy, 
for neither threats nor imprisonment seemed to have any 
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effect upon him. Lyciades, convinced that he was well 
able to give them the money they demanded, raised his 
price each time it was refused, but began almost to despair 
of overcoming his resolution. 

On the fourth night, the Egyptian began as usual by 
declaring that “he could not and would not give them a 
single shekel ;” but Bar-Amnon and several of the more 
savage men had agreed among themselves that he should 
not return to his cell alive unless he paid the ransom. 
Lyciades would have answered him, but with shouts and 
curses they crowded round him, bidding the interpreter tell 
him of their determination, and at last he gave way, and 
signed and sealed the document which was to set him free. 

The Romans were already gone, for the messenger had 
returned from Ceesarea, bringing with him the full sum that 
had been agreed upon, and Lyciades had sent the most 
courteous and civil of his men to guide the unlucky 
travellers over the mountains, till they reached the more 
frequented and less dangerous roads that led to the great 
towns of Judea. 

All this time Lyciades had been hesitating what course 
to take with regard to Paul. He had paid him one visit in 
his prison on the third day of his captivity ; but Paul had 
said so much that he found disturbing and disquieting to 
reflect upon afterwards, that he had not cared to see him a 
second time. Paul had preached Jesus, boldly and faith- 
fully, and had entreated the Greek to give up his evil life 
and follow the Christ. Lyciades had replied with the 
scoffing and sophistical arguments in which his old 
training had made him proficient; but the Jew set them 
aside, not choosing to answer insincere objections, and, 
instead, held up before him the gentle and beautiful figure 
of the Saviour in His suffering and His love. Lyciades 
was well versed in the woes and sins of life, and knew, for 
in his youth he had tried it, how hard it is to live a virtuous 
and moral life without any help or support but the strength 
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of one’s own will; and the idea of Jesus, at once God and 
man, at once strong and weak, seemed to make goodness 
possible in a way that stirred his wonder and his admira- 
tion; yet he was not willing to trust and obey himself. It 
is one thing to admire, but it is often not so easy to imitate 
what we think beautiful, and Lyciades had no intention 
of taking even the first steps towards following Christ. 

Paul urged him to wash away his sins in Jesus’ blood, 
and to take up His cross, and go after Him; but Lyciades 
was not willing to make so great a sacrifice as to change 
the whole course of his life for the sake of Jesus; so he 
kept away from Paul, and tried to forget. He was not 
successful, for he could not help believing that Paul had 
spoken truth, and the thought of the Saviour whom he was 
trampling under foot haunted him, and he began to sympa- 
thize with Zaccai in his shame and terror of doing what he 
knew to be wrong. Yet he went sternly on his way, striving 
with all his might against the Holy Spirit, who was wrestling 
with him for his salvation, and doing his utmost to make 
no change in his life in spite of his misery. Again and 
again he told himself that he did not believe that Paul’s 
words were idle and superstitious tales. In his heart he 
was convinced of all. He loathed himself; he dreaded the 
coming judgment ; and he looked upon the Christ with awe 
and veneration,—nay, with a strange, deep feeling little 
short of love. 

But on earth he was without home, friends, country, or 
means of living, unless he clung to his old associates and 
his life of black iniquity; and deliberately he turned his 
back on the Lord of glory, and chose, instead, his pre- 
carious headship of his robber band. Deliberately he 
crushed all better things within his heart, and chose to be 
vile and wretched. Deliberately he shut his eyes to the 
future, and gave all for the miserable, worthless, wicked 
present, unsatisfying and uncertain as it was. 

Nearly a week had passed since the last successful raid, 
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and, on one pretext or another, Lyciades had contrived to 
put off coming to a decision regarding Paul; but suddenly 
his restless and unruly followers grew clamorous to see and 
hear him for themselves, that they might judge of their 
chances in the matter of the ransom. So, when night 
came, the whole band assembled in the great hall, and 
waited in solemn silence for Paul to be brought forth. 

Lyciades was apprehensive of the result, but endeavoured 
to conceal his uneasiness with assumed indifference. 

There was a long delay. 

At length the men who had been sent to bring in the 
prisoner, returned with dismay and alarm in their faces. 
‘The prisoner was not with them. Paul had escaped ! 

Instantly the silence was broken. The wildest excite- 
ment prevailed. Men ran hither and thither, shouting and 
gesticulating with tremendous vehemence. Lyciades vainly 
strove to reduce them to order. His voice was lost in the 
tempest of oaths and threats with which the vaulted roof 
echoed and rang; and at last he stood in contemptuous 
silence in his place, and waited for the reproaches that he 
knew must come. 

Meantime, the search went on. Every passage and cell 
of the whole vast network that honeycombed the rock was 
searched with anxious care, but in vain; and presently the 
multitude surged back again to the great central hall, where 
their leader waited. As they entered, a few men, and 
among them Ethan and David, stepped to his side, and 
stood beside him with drawn weapons. Lyciades was quite 
unarmed. 

There was a low muttering growl as of some savage beast, 
and then a storm of accusations burst forth. They said (as 
he had expected they would) that he had permitted the man 
to escape, of set purpose, for his own advantage. Some 
declared that he had had the ransom, and some that he had 
hidden Paul away; but Lyciades answered nothing until 
they had almost worn themselves out with rage. 
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Then he spoke, denying any knowledge of the matter, 
and calmly arguing with them point by point concerning 
all of which they accused him. In his younger days 
Lyciades had won fame for eloquence among the schools 
of his own country, but he had never spoken so well to the 
polished and learned men of Greece as he now spoke to the 
wild and savage robbers, for he knew that his very life hung 
in the balance, and they knew it too, for the fiercest of them 
would have denied him a hearing. 

The rest cried, “Shame!” and Lyciades was permitted 
to set forth his innocence, and his many services to the 
community ; he was allowed to soothe and hush and con- 
ciliate them with his ‘‘silver tongue.” And so well did he 
use his liberty that the meeting ended in three tremendous 
cheers for “ Lyciades, the bravest chief that ever outlaws 
had.” | 

But in the morning a second discovery was made, that 
shocked them nearly as much as the first, though it served 
to satisfy them that Lyciades had not been to blame. Doris 
and Zaccai were also missing, and, when inquiry was made, 
it was found that they had not been seen since the evening 
before that on which Paul’s escape had been discovered, so 
that it seemed probable that the three had gone away 
together. 

The hills and valleys in the neighbourhood were thor- 
oughly well searched, but without their finding any trace 
of the fugitives, and at length they gave up their efforts to 
recover them in despair, and things settled back into their 
usual course, Lyciades seeming to have regained his old 
influence over all the men, excepting Bar-Amnon and the 
little party who regarded him as their leader, and even they 
were less troublesome and rebellious than they had been 
previously. 


CHAP sie uel: 
THE ESCAPE. 


% O one suspected Ethan and David Ben-Elah of 
) having had any hand in the escape of Paul and 
his companions, unless it might be Lyciades 
himself; but had they been questioned, they 
might have given some light on the subject. 

On the evening of the day on which Zaccai had asked 
Lyciades to allow him to depart, Doris called Ethan away 
from his companions, saying, ‘I have something to say to 
thee, Ethan.” 

“Let us go outside, then,” he said, leading the way up 
the rock staircase. ‘We shall be quieter on the moun- 
tain.” 

They soon gained the summit of the crags, and took 
their seat on the top of a huge rock that overlooked the 
Vale of Esek. The sun was setting, and the grey shadows 
were deepening in the hollows, but the tops of the hills 
glowed with crimson fire, and, over all, little fleecy clouds 
of a soft pink hue chased each other across the sky. But 
in the west the clouds were piled into banks of deep purple, 
edged with dazzling gold, and resting on a field of brilliant 
crimson, from which the sun shone like a great disk of red- 
hot metal. 

Ethan drew a deep breath, and said, “If only it were not 
for the gloom and the closeness, I should not quarrel with 
the cavern fora home. I love this wild place; it seemeth 
so grand and free.” 
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“ Hast thou heard,” said Doris, “that my father wisheth 
to leave it?” 

Vea,” said Ethan. 

‘And that Lyciades refuseth to let him go?” 

“Yea,” repeated Ethan, with the same brevity. 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” said Doris, ‘‘he shal/ go! In spite of 
Lyciades, he shall go !” 

Ethan started. ‘It would be very perilous, Doris.” 

“T know it, but all these many years I have urged on 
him to leave this wicked trade, and now, though a thousand 
captains forbade it, he shall go.” 

“What! durst thou set thyself up against the chief? But 
indeed it is not, after all, so much the chief as the men; 
for I am persuaded that for himself he would have allowed 
Zaccai to depart.” 

“T know it will be dangerous; but, Ethan, thou heardest 
what the man said last night ?” 

*‘ Vea,” said Ethan again. 

“Well, after that, Z dare not stay here. I know in my 
heart that what Paul said was true, and, God helping me, 
I will henceforth serve our Lord and Saviour for evermore. 
Thou knowest I could not serve him here, and I had come 
even to the determination that whether my father would 
come with me or not, I would tarry no longer in this den of 
iniquity. But early this morning he came to my chamber 
and told me that he intended henceforward to be a more 
faithful servant to our God than he had been heretofore. 
He told me, too, that he now believed that Jesus of 
Nazareth had been in deed and in truth the Messiah and 
the King of Israel, and that he trusted to Him to cleanse 
his soul even from the awful sins which he had committed 
by coming hither.” 

‘““Vears ago,” said Ethan, ‘‘ David and I met this same 
Paul. Indeed, he is my father’s kinsman. And then he 
told us that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, but we did 
not believe, and now I care not whether He be king or no, 
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we at least have lost our part in Israel.” But the sadness 
of his tone belied his words ; he did care. 

“JT watched thee yesternight,—thee and David,”—said ” 
Doris, ‘and I thought that ye also rejoiced to hear these 
glorious tidings that Paul hath brought.” 

“ Vesternight,” admitted Ethan, ‘I felt glad and thankful. 
Now, I know not what to think.” 

‘‘T am sure that ye both believe; and I wish that ye 
would come with us, and that is what I wished to ask 
you.” 

“Tyciades will not even allow thy father to depart, 
Doris. We cannot help ourselves, however much we may 
desire to escape.” 

“Tf thou wilt aid me, we can escape,” said Doris. ‘We 
must wait until the men are feasting in the hall, and then we 
can slip away unperceived. It is no great distance to the 
high road to Jerusalem, and we know the mountains so well 
that we can travel as easily by night as day.” 

“Tt soundeth well enough,” said Ethan, “ but supposing 
ye reach Jerusalem safely—what then. Thy father will be 
taken as a robber, and perhaps—crucijfied.” 

Doris shuddered, but replied firmly, ‘“ Better that than 
to live on here. But I am persuaded that if we manage 
wisely we shall escape. If I could but get speech of Paul, 
I would ask him to give us letters to the Nazarenes in the 
city ; doubtless they would help us to flee into another land, 
if we find that we dare not dwell in Jerusalem.” 

“Tf ye will go,” said Ethan, “ methinks the better plan 
would be to carry Paul along with you. Lyciades would 
be glad enough to be rid of him, I know.” 

** Ah, it was selfish of me not to think of him before. 
Thou wilt also come, wilt thou not, Ethan?” 

“Nay, I cannot. Lyciades may need us, Doris. He is 
in peril, and I will not leave him.” 

Doris was not satisfied, and used every effort to persuade 
him to accompany them; but he was as determined to 
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remain as she was to depart, and David, when he was 
spoken to, agreed with him. Zaccai was perfectly passive, 
and allowed his daughter to arrange for their flight in the 
way she thought best. Indeed, he had no suggestions to 
offer, and Doris consulted with the two lads rather than 
with him; for though they refused to join her, they were 
anxious to aid her in carrying out her plans. 

The matter of the greatest difficulty was to see Paul, for 
they were even uncertain in which of the numerous cells 
he was confined ; and they dared not make inquiries for 
fear of exciting suspicion. An accident helped them, for 
one morning Salome sent Doris to a great store-place where 
their supplies of wheat and flour were kept, and as she 
passed the next chamber, she heard a voice singing within. 
It sounded very far away, for the stone door was thick and 
close-fitting, but she knew that the singer was near at hand, 
and she guessed that it could be no other than Paul, for he 
sang a hymn in praise of Jesus the Christ. 

She ran back quickly with her flour, but as soon as she 
was at liberty, returned to the cell, and began to try to find 
the secret of the fastening which held the huge door in 
place. But her efforts were vain. At night she told the 
young men of her discovery, and also of her failure to open 
the door. Ethan, however, was not discouraged, though 
he said little, except to ask the exact position of the cell ; 
and on the following day he called her away to their 
favourite place on the top ofthe cliff. 

“T fear,” said Doris, ‘that there is no hope of helping 
Paul, or even of getting speech of him. I tried to-day 
to speak through the door, but he sang on and took no 
heed.” 

‘¢ Ah, but I have had better fortune,” said Ethan. 

“ How?” asked Doris eagerly. 

“Thou knowest that all those chambers have some inlet 
for fresh air, either to the passages or to the mountain 
without. That hath none within, therefore I sought one 
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without. It lieth to the east, thou knowest, and on that 
side the cliff is steeper than the side of a house, excepting 
one ledge where the eagles build; and it seemed to me 
that from the vale beneath I could descry two or three 
little holes just above the ledge. Yet I knew not how to 
reach it, till David suggested that Bar-Amnon hath often 
dared our comrades to climb down to the ledge from above, 
because he climbed it once years ago when the Roman 
soldiers made their raid on us and drove us forth. He is 
always boasting of that feat, as if a man will not do in terror 
of his life that which at other times would turn his heart 
sick and his spirit faint. David wished to try it, but I 
begged him to let me instead, and at length he consented. 
Then, when next we met Bar-Amnon, David provoked him 
to tell the story once more. As thou mayest believe, he 
told it readily, and when the men laughed, as they always 
do, for they are weary of it, I laughed more loudly than the 
rest, and pretended to doubt that it was indeed so difficult 
a feat. ‘Then he dared me to attempt it, and I promised, 
as if in scorn of him and his feats.” 

“Thou wast mad, Ethan.” 

‘“‘Nay, I did it; there is little danger after all. 1 did it, 
while Bar-Amnon stood below, and, as I promised, I cut 
my name above the ledge so large that there thou mayest 
see it now if thou hast good eyes.” 

“But, Ethan,” said Doris, “what was the use of all 
this? 

Ethan dropped his voice. ‘The holes lead into the 
cavern, Doris, as I thought. I shouted loudly to Bar- 
Amnon, ‘I am here; look at me. J, Athan Ben-Elah,’ 
And, as I hoped, an answer came from far below: ‘ What 
wantest thou?’ Iknelt upon the ledge, and set myself to 
my task, while Bar-Amnon watched from below; but as I 
cut the great letters on the stone, I spoke to Paul, and told 
him all thou desirest, and he gave me this message for 
thee: “ Be not dismayed, for I, Paul, have prayed unto 
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my God for you and me, and we shall presently escape, 
without hurt or danger. Only be strong, and of a good 
courage.” 

“T am glad thou hast told him, but oh, Ethan, how can 
we open the door ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps God will open it,” said Ethan. ‘“‘ Paul seemed 
to think He might.” 

But for several days none of them could learn the secret 
of the door. At last David, who was determined not to be 
behind Ethan in his assistance of Zaccai and Doris, spent 
several hours in watching from within the door of the store- 
room, till some one should bring Paul food and water. 
He was beginning to get sleepy, for he had been in the 
darkness so long that it was hard to keep his eyes open, 
when he was suddenly aroused by a light glimmering down 
the passage. 

He crept cautiously forward in time to see Bar-Amnon, 
who had constituted himself jailer, stoop down and put his 
fingers in a little notch at the bottom of the door, and then 
press with his whole weight, first downwards and then to 
the right. The huge block moved slowly, but seemingly 
easily, sliding into the rock wall of the cell. But Bar- 
Amnon only opened it far enough to enable him to thrust 
in a supply of meat and bread and a vessel of water, and 
when that was done, he closed it again immediately, without 
stopping to exchange a word with the captive. 

David was so eager to see exactly how it was opened 
that he nearly forgot the danger of the robber discovering 
his presence ; but just as Bar-Amnon rose to his feet, he 
retreated hastily, and hid behind a pile of bags and boxes 
in fear and trembling lest he had been seen. 

The man went off without pausing a moment, however, 
and when the last echo of his footsteps had died away, 
David came out of his place of concealment, and, in great 
excitement, fell on his knees and began to feel for the hole 
in the bottom of the door. 
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It was very simple to any one who knew the secret. He 
pressed, as he had seen the man do, first downward, then 
to the right, and instantly the heavy door began to move. 
He pushed it gently, until the opening was wide enough 
to admit him, and then spoke to Paul, and told him he had 
found the way of opening the door of his prison, and that 
they would set him free. 

Paul thanked him, and bade him also escape, but at that 
instant footsteps sounded in the passage, and he hastily slid 
the slab back into its place, and then ran to tell his news 
to Ethan and Doris. 

No further delay was necessary, and on that very night 
they made their attempt to escape. ‘That it was successful, 
I have already said. They reached Jerusalem towards mid- 
day, and Paul led his companions to the chief Nazarenes 
of the city, who received them all with the utmost kindness 
and cordiality. By their advice, Zaccai stayed for the 
present in Jerusalem, for, though he had suffered much 
persecution at the hands of the Pharisees, he had never 
been in a position of importance, so that he had long been 
forgotten. He had changed so much in appearance that 
there was little danger of his being recognised, and Doris 
also had altered considerably. 

Paul stayed a short time in the Holy City, and then went 
to Antioch. 

The lads had expected that the prisoner’s escape would 
be discovered at least several hours earlier than it was, 
but, as it happened, it occurred to his jailer that it might 
assist the paying of the ransom if Paul were reduced by 
starvation, therefore he did not on that day take him the 
usual allowance of food and water. Lyciades would have 
disapproved of this plan, had he known of it, but no one 
made it his business to tell him, so the prisoner was left to 
Bar-Amnon to manage as he thought fit. But at supper, on 
that same night, when heated with wine, it seemed to Bar- 
Amnon that starvation would be too slow for their purpose, 
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and accordingly he made the demand, the result of which 
was told in the last chapter. 

Strangely enough, no suspicion fell on either of the sons 
of Elah, though they were well known to be Doris’ constant 
companions. Very quickly, however, the interest in Paul’s 
escape died away, and Zaccai and his daughter were soon 
almost forgotten. 

The lads missed Doris exceedingly at first, but after a 
time grew used to her absence, and as the months went by, 
they became the almost inseparable companions of their 
chief, who seemed to love them like younger brothers. To 
them he talked as he did to no one else, and they had 
many a long and serious conversation over Paul’s glad 
tidings. At length they came to the conclusion that they 
also would escape from the band as soon as possible, but 
the great difficulty was where to go, for Lyciades was well 
known throughout the whole country, as one of the most 
daring and audacious of all the robber-captains whose bands 
infested the mountains. It was therefore impossible for 
him to follow Zaccai’s example, and escape to Jerusalem. 

In the meantime, both he and his young friends had 
become half-hearted in their work, and earned the contempt 
and disgust of all their companions by the wavering attempts 
they made to be just and merciful in the prosecution of a 
dishonest and cruel trade. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GRAVEN IMAGE. 


T was a sunny morning in the month Tisri, and 
Ruth sat on the housetop, with a silken girdle 
in her hand that she was embroidering for the 
rabbi’s use; but often she let it fall from her 

fingers, and her eyes wandered far away down the road to 

Jerusalem, winding among the trees in the Vale of Eshcol. 
From her manner, any one would have supposed that she 

was expecting some one; but she was not, she was only 

thinking of the old days, when Ethan had been used to 
come home by that way, to spend his brief holidays under 
his father’s roof. 

Since they left, they had only heard of the boys by 
accident, and very rarely; but the night before, they had 
heard that they were alive and well, and hardly knew 
whether to be glad that they still lived, or grieved that they 
so long persisted in their sinful trade. As she thought of 
them, the tears ran down her cheeks, and fell on her work, 
for she loved them still; but she brushed her tears hastily 
away, as she heard a step ascending the stair. 

It was Rabbi Johanan, older and feebler since we saw 
him last. He came up quickly, and spoke in a voice 
trembling with passion: ‘* Ruth, Ruth, did I not tell thee 
that that graceless heathen Aurelius insulted us of set 
purpose ?” 

Yea, but art thou sure, sir?” She said’ gently. 9) slihae 
knowest he is ignorant of our laws and customs.” 
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“He is not so ignorant, maiden, but that he can de- 
liberately and wilfully insult us.” 

‘What hath he done?” asked Ruth. 

‘He hath dared to mock the Most High. In the very 
market-place he set up a wooden image, curiously carved, 
and publicly bowed down and worshipped, calling it God /” 

“ What didst thou?” asked Ruth in dismay and horror. 

‘‘T did what any true Hebrew would do in the like case. 
I cried aloud, ‘Slay the idolaters, slay, and spare not!’ 
But I was not nigh at hand, and the Romans, for there 
were many with him, were well armed, and our people are 
not what they were. They let the wretches escape alive.” 

‘“‘ How came they to be able to set up the image?” asked 
Ruth. 

‘* They did it under cover of the darkness. It was at dawn, 
when I went forth to the synagogue, that I perceived them.” 

‘Who is this Aurelius ? ” 

“Of all the accursed Roman dogs, he is the worst,” cried 
Johanan vehemently. ‘What he may be in his own land, 
I know not. Here he is first in every evil work and 
wanton insult. He liveth but in mockery and sin. Strange ! 
strange! that the Lord our God will so long endure. Why 
doth He not arise, and sweep His enemies from off the face 
Othe carth r)? 

“Oh, my father,” said Ruth, for so she often called him, 
“it may be God will grant them time to repent, and turn to 
that which is lawful and right.” 

“They are not of the promised race. They are dogs, 
wretched, miserable idolaters. Nay, God will judgethem. In 
the day when the Christ shall come, these shall receive their 
portion of shame and confusion, of woe and pain unutterable. 
For all we have endured at their hands, they shall endure 
a double measure. The Lord will judge between us.” 

The old man spoke with such appalling hate and fury, 
that Ruth, though a Hebrew, was pained and shocked. To 
her the glory of Messiah’s coming was always dimmed by 
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these dreadful pictures of woe and suffering in which her 
old companion took such fierce delight. 

Aurelius was a wild, careless young Roman of large 
wealth and noble birth, who had taken a fancy to the 
ancient town of Hebron, and had quartered himself there 
for the last few weeks. He was always surrounded by a 
number of young men of the same stamp as himself, and by 
way of providing amusement for himself and his friends, 
was constantly devising such insults as the one which had 
so shocked the rabbi. To do them justice, they had not 
the slightest comprehension of the depth and intensity of 
the feelings they took pains to wound, for the religion of 
which they had made such an ostentatious display was, in 
reality, regarded by them as being utterly without im- 
portance. But they did know very well that such wanton 
and childish jests had many a time caused the destruction 
of whole cities, and, even if they could not understand the 
Jews’ feelings, they should have refrained from doing what 
they knew would drive them to distraction. They thought 
it all very good sport, however, and went home and laughed 
over it, and planned new follies, while the townspeople 
relieved their feelings by hacking the image into small 
pieces, and burning it to ashes. 

But Rabbi Johanan was not content with this expression 
of disapproval. For two days he fasted and prayed in his 
chamber on the roof, and on the third he came forth into 
the market-place, and began to cry loudly against the 
Romans, calling on his countrymen to rise up and thurst 
them forth out of the city. But the Jews were afraid of 
drawing new miseries on themselves, and so were deaf tc 
this appeal, while the Romans laughed openly at the tall, 
gaunt figure of the old man in his uncouth garb of sackcloth. 

Day after day the same scene was repeated, with the 
same result, till Johanan’s wrath rose to frenzy, and his 
passionate speech became almost incoherent. 

Ruth feared that his mind might give way under the 
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strain of such long-continued excitement, but her entreaties 
were of no avail. He declared that God had entrusted a 
message to him which he was bound to deliver. Neverthe- 
less, on the tenth day after the setting up of the image (it 
was the sixth day of the week), he remained at home all 
day, neither eating nor drinking, but bewailing the miseries 
of his race and nation. 

At the eleventh hour, he rose up, washed himself, put off 
his sackcloth, and prepared to go to the synagogue as soon 
as the sun should set, and the Sabbath commence. Ruth 
accompanied him, but, on entering the building, she left 
him, and took her seat in that portion of it reserved for the 
women of the congregation, which was hidden by a screen 
of lattice work, through which they could see without being 
seen. 

The ‘ House of Assembly,” as the Jews called it, was 
handsomely built of stone, and contained seats for a large 
number of people. In the centre of the side nearest to 
Jerusalem was a desk for the minister or reader, and 
behind it was an “‘ ark” or chest, covered by a rich curtain 
of tapestry, in which the rolls of the Scriptures were kept.” 

The service began by the minister’s reciting a number of 
prayers, to which the people responded ‘‘ Amen,” as they 
stood in an attitude of reverence, “ with their heads covered 
in token that they held themselves unworthy to appear 
before God.” 

Then followed the reading of the Scriptures, comprising 
portions both from the five books of Moses, and from the 
prophets, or the historical books of the Bible. 

On the Sabbath, no less than seven persons assisted 
in the reading, who were chosen by the minister from the 
congregation, and while they read, he stood beside them, 
and caused them to correct any error or mispronunciation. 

On this particular Sabbath, Rabbi Johanan was called 
upon to read. He read a few verses from the Book of 
Judges, but stopped after he had read the words: “ Curse 
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ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof; because they came not to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
Here he rolled up the book, and returned it to the minister, 
then seated himself (according to custom), and bending 
forward repeated the verse a second time, adding, ‘ And ye 
also, O people of Hebron, ye also stand in danger of this 
curse! Your God hath been mocked before your eyes, yet 
have ye suffered the idolaters to escape. Day after day, as 
ye know, I have called on you to do your duty, but ye have 
turned away, loving ease rather than righteousness, and 
safety rather than the thing that is good.” At this point in 
his discourse he rose to his feet, and went on: “ Now, 
therefore, Hebron shall be cursed as Meroz, except ye 
repent, and go forth to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, even against the Romans. Arise, ye that be men, 
and cut off this idolatrous and perverse nation that dwelleth 
in the midst of you. Arise! smite them utterly; let not 
one of them escape. Arise! I say, go forth and conquer 
in the name of God Almighty, the Lord of hosts; for I 
have prayed and fasted, and at length it is revealed to me 
that the hour of vengeance hath dawned.upon us. There- 
fore, arise! be strong and of good courage, for the Lord 
hath given the enemy into your hand.” 

But no one spoke or moved. 

Johanan’s eyes flashed fire. He waited a moment, look- 
ing from one to another of the dark faces below him in the 
most painful suspense, then said slowly and distinctly, 
“ Will none of you obey ?” 

Still there was no answer and no motion. 

“Then do I pronounce on Hebron the curse that fell 
on Meroz, and may the Lord bring upon you the punish- 
ment that ye have been slack to work upon the idolaters.” 

At this there was an indignant and angry murmur, for, 
though it was a place of worship, the Jews were always 
_accustomed to express their feelings with freedom. The 
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ruler of the synagogue said aloud, ‘‘God forbid! Rabbi 
Johanan, thou takest too much upon thee, to presume to 
curse the chosen people. Moreover, is not this the Sabbath 
day?” 

““Tt were a work worthy of any day, even the most holy, 
to root out the idolaters from amongst us,” said the old 
man through his clenched teeth. 

‘Nay, not so,” replied the ruler. ‘ Our forefathers 
would not even defend themselves on the Sabbath, and 
shall we dare to attack even the vilest on the day of which 
God himself hath said, ‘Ye shall do zo manner of work 
peteitye! 7 

Rabbi Johanan answered him with a loud and angry 
address to the congregation, urging them once more “to 
sanctify themselves to the Lord upon the sons of Belial,” 
but his voice was lost in the altercation that followed. 
Each man among the assembly had his own views of what 
ought to be done, and as they all shouted and gesticulated 
at once, the confusion became terrible. The rabbi still 
stood behind the reading desk, and addressed the excited 
crowd with more inflammatory words, but no one paid the 
slightest attention to him. 

The ruler laboured in vain to restore order; he was 
utterly powerless, and finally resigning himself to his fate, 
he sat down in his place, the only silent man in the build- 
ing, to wait till the uproar should subside. How long it 
would have required to wear itself out, was not fairly tested. 
It had lasted barely half an hour, when another element of 
discord was thrown in which made the confusion tenfold 
greater. 

This was the arrival of Aurelius and his friends, who had 
unluckily happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
synagogue at the moment the disturbance began. They 
could hear Johanan’s voice denouncing them with the 
greatest violence, and, though they did not know the 
Jewish language sufficiently well to understand all he said, 
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they heard the word ‘‘ Romans” several times, and con- 
cluded that he was trying to incite the multitude against 
them. 

Aurelius was determined to punish them “for their 
insolence,” as he said, and calling his friends and servants 
together, he forced his way into the synagogue. The 
Romans were well armed, and the Jews had no suspicion 
of their approach; and, by way of a jest, they let loose 
among the worshippers half a dozen dogs, which they had 
previously caught with considerable difficulty. They were 
wild, half-starved animals, which wandered about the streets 
of the town and picked up their living among the refuse as 
best they might. The Jews regarded them with the utmost 
antipathy, for they were unclean according to the Mosaic 
law, and defiled the synagogue by their presence. 

This insult roused the congregation to fury. They no 
longer stopped to think whether it was right or wrong to 
punish their foes on the Sabbath day, but fell upon them 
with all their might, letting the poor brutes escape as they 
could. 

Johanan, old as he was, sprang upon Aurelius, and strove 
to end his life with his dagger, but was himself knocked 
down, and borne off by the Romans, who had kept to- 
gether in a compact mass in the centre of the building, and 
escaped from their infuriated adversaries with comparative 
ease. 

Ruth shrieked as she saw the rabbi fall, bleeding and 
wounded, but she could not reach him, nor could she even 
leave the synagogue in time to see whither they were taking 
him. ‘The people hurried out after their enemies, but 
when they reached the open street, their courage and 
wrath seemed to evaporate. ‘They had no leader, so they 
contented themselves with cursing the Romans, and made 
no effort to rescue the old rabbi, in spite of Ruth’s agonized 
entreaties that they would strive to help him. 

Aurelius had received several painful wounds in the 
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encounter, and he determined to be avenged on the poor 
old man, for, although he had been himself most to blame, 
he could not forgive Johanan for the suffering he had 
caused him. He was a weak and cowardly man, in spite 
of his foolish readiness to provoke and irritate the towns- 
folk, and now that he had succeeded in rousing them to 
fury, he dared not stay another night in Hebron, but re- 
treated to Jerusalem, carrying Johanan with him. 

The rabbi was not seriously hurt, and soon recovered 
from the effects of the blow he had received, only to find 
himself a prisoner in the lowest dungeons of the Antonia, 
awaiting his trial till such time as it should please the 
governor to investigate the charges against him. Aurelius 
had accused him of attempting to rouse the Jews to revolt, 
and there was truth enough in the story to make it ex- 
tremely unlikely that the governor would acquit him, 
especially as the charge was made by a Roman. 

Ruth endeavoured to stir up the more influential of the 
townsmen to make some effort in his behalf, but they had 
no great love for him, and were well content on the whole 
that he should be the one to suffer for the uproar, which, 
even Ruth could not deny, he had himself occasioned. 
Besides, they soon discovered that in his absence it was 
far easier to keep the peace between the Jews and the 
foreigners who lived among them, than it had been pre- 
viously. So, though they made a feeble and half-hearted 
attempt to save him, for the sake of Ruth and their own 
consciences, none of them were much disappointed at its 
failure. 

Two months dragged on, slowly and sadly to Ruth, 
living alone in the rabbi’s house, except for Rebecca and 
the servants, and striving to repay his long care of her by 
looking after his interests as far as possible, both in the 
house and the workshop. It was not much she could do, 
but it served to keep her busy, and to prevent her brooding 
over the miserable disaster that had befallen them. 
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Two months, as has been said, passed by, and the girl, 
though she was still little more than a child, had begun to 
feel as if the whole unhappy affair had taken place years 
before ; when a sudden ending came to her sad, quiet life 
in Hebron. 

The governor had not been up to Jerusalem, but Rabbi 
Johanan was to be taken to his residence at Ceesarea, to 
receive judgment. That he was already condemned, they 
had another proof, for early one morning a party of Roman 
soldiers marched into Hebron, and surrounded the rabbi’s 
house, demanding the keys of all his stores and an account 
of all his possessions. 

Ruth refused it, and boldly but unwisely accused the 
Roman governor of a dishonest purpose in his condemna- 
tion of Johanan. 

The centurion in command of the party only laughed, 
and persisted in attempting to search the house. 

Ruth called to the servants and the weavers to resist his 
‘entrance, and the soldiers were forced to break down the 
gates before they could get in. Even then the men re- 
sisted sturdily, and the soldiers were not completely masters 
of the place until nearly two hours had passed ; but it was 
useless, and at length the servants were driven into the 
streets, and Ruth and Rebecca were imprisoned in one of 
the small bare rooms in which the wool was kept. Mean- 
time the soldiers ransacked the house, packing together all 
articles of value to carry off with them, and destroying 
everything that was not worth taking away. The wool 
and cloth, and the rabbi’s more precious possessions, were 
loaded on the backs of a number of camels and asses ; and 
when the cavalcade was ready to set forth, Ruth and the 
old woman were brought into the courtyard and ordered to 
mount on two beasts that had been reserved for them. 

It was almost sunset on a cloudy, gloomy day, and the 
light was grey and cold, when the long procession left the 
town of Hebron, and passed slowly down the Valley of 
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Eshcol. The withered and fallen leaves rustled and 
crackled in the wind, which was blowing violently when 
they set out. An hour later it fell suddenly, and a heavy 
shower of rain began, which drenched their garments, and 
made the bad road worse. 

They travelled very slowly, for the beasts were heavily 
laden, and the darkness made their difficulties greater, so 
that they did not reach Jerusalem till two hours after mid- 
night. The centurion handed them over to the care of the 
keeper of the prison, who, though a rough man, was good- 
natured and kindly. He pitied their woe-begone appear- 
ance, and, instead of taking them to one of the lower 
dungeons, he gave them for that night a room in his own 
dwelling, plainly furnished, but clean, and even comfortable, 
according to ancient ideas of comfort. Nor did his kind- 
ness stop there; he brought them a small brazier filled with 
glowing coals, at which they warmed their numbed hands, 
and dried their saturated garments. Weary as they were, 
they slept soundly till morning in spite of their anxiety ; 
but at daybreak their friend roused them, bringing them a 
simple meal, and bidding them prepare to go before the 
governor of the castle. 

Nearly two hours later they were led down a number of 
stairs and a great many passages, to a large gloomy apart- 
ment, furnished at one end with a raised seat of carved 
stone-work, covered with cushions of crimson cloth, and 
approached by three or four broad steps. Benches of stone 
ran round three sides of the room, which was lighted by 
narrow openings high up in the walls that admitted cold as 
well as light. 

A number of Roman soldiers stood round a fire of coals 
that was burning in the middle of the room. ‘They were 
talking and laughing noisily, but, on the entrance of the 
two women, they stopped their conversation and stared 
rudely at them. 

Ruth shrank away from them, and took a seat beside 
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another girl, who was sitting in one corner of the place 
wrapped in a thick veil. What she was, Ruth could not 
tell. She seemed to be a Jewess by her dress, and might 
be a prisoner like themselves. There were several others 
in the room, both men and women, sitting in gloomy 
silence while they waited for the. judge, from whom the 
Innocent, at least, had little reason to expect justice. 

Till the soldiers resumed their noisy talk, Ruth remained 
in silence with her eyes cast down; but when they turned 
away she ventured to look about her. Of all the occupants 
of the room, the veiled figure at her side interested her 
most, and at last she timidly put out her hand, and touched 
that of the stranger. The other started slightly, and for a 
moment drew aside her heavy veil to look at Ruth more 
closely, saying in a low voice, “‘ Who art thou ?” 

Ruth glanced at the Romans, and replied in a whisper, 
“T am Ruth, a kinswoman of the Rabbi Johanan Ben- 
Elah. Who art thou?” 

‘IT am Doris, the daughter of Zaccai the Ephrathite. 
Dost thou remember giving me bread one evening from the 
housetop ?—for it was thou, was it not ?” 

“Vea, I remember right well. I have often thought of 
thee since. Did thy father escape ?” 

“Vea,” said Doris ; then hesitated and added, “‘ we went 
to a kinswoman of his, by name Salome, who dwelleth in 
the mountains. It was a sad and miserable life.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ruth, forgetful of where she was, 
“wast ¢zhow with the robbers?” 

Happily no one caught the words, though more than one 
noticed the energy of her tone, and turned round to look 
at them. 

“Hush!” said Doris warningly, ‘‘I was; but breathe 
not of it here. For many years I dwelt in the mountains, 
and there I often saw thy kinsmen, the rabbi’s sons,” 

“Oh, tell me of them!” cried Ruth eagerly. ‘Are 
they well? Are they happy?” 
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el ieyeate, well, “tepned= Doris.’ . “Phousiwouldst 
scarcely know them, methinks. They have grown tall 
and strong.” 


“Ts David still lame?” 

‘Yea, he is lame, but he can walk and climb with the 
best now. I prayed them to escape with us, for it is indeed 
an evil life ; but they would not, for they bear a great love 
to Lyciades, who is leader among the men, and they think 
he is in danger.” 

“Oh, Doris, I would they had come with thee! Even 
the rabbi might forgive them now, but I know not; he never 
speaketh of them.” 

‘““T have ever urged them to go home, but they would 
not hearken to me.” 

“Surely,” ‘said Ruth;-under her breath, #it is a? very 
dangerous life.” 

Doris did not answer, and her companion asked, after 
a glance round the hall, “When will the governor 
comer.” 

“T know not. We may have to wait here for hours. 
How camest ¢/ou hither?” 

“ Hast thou not heard?” said Ruth, in whose eyes her 
kinsman was so great a man that she imagined all Jerusalem 
would have been excited by the news of his arrest. ‘The 
Romans have taken the rabbi prisoner because of the 
disturbance that took place in the synagogue. ‘That was 
two months since, and yesterday the soldiers came up to our 
house in Hebron, and when I refused them entrance they 
broke into it and despoiled it, carrying off all our goods and 
burning all they cared not for. They drove our servants 
into the streets, but Rebecca and me they shut up in the 
storeroom, while they rifled the house at their pleasure, and 
at night they brought us hither.” 

“God help you,” said Doris. 

‘‘ What will they do?” asked Ruth, eagerly. ‘‘ They will 
not tell me. Neither will they say where they have put 
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Rabbi Johanan. He was sick and wounded, but they 
dragged him away without even letting me bid him fare- 
well.” 

‘My father hath also been taken prisoner, and I know 
not what will be done to him,” said Doris, sadly. 

“ Art thou also a prisoner ?” 

“Nay. I am known unto Julius, one of the keepers of 
the prison, and he contrived to get admittance for me, so 
that I shall at least see my father once more when they 
bring him forth to the governor.” 

“The man who had charge of us here,” said Ruth, 
‘told me that they would take Rabbi Johanan, and me also, 
perchance, up to Czesarea to be judged by the Governor 
Felix. Will thy father also be sent thither ?” 

1 know not. It is likely, I think,” ‘said “Dorisaues! 
would that I could save them.” 

“What canst tou do?” asked Ruth. ‘Thou art butt 
feeble maid.” 

Doris said nothing, and her veil concealed her face, so 
that Ruth did not see how resolute her expression was, as 
she sat thinking over her words. 

‘‘What hath thy father done?” asked Ruth after a long 
pause. 

“He hath angered the chief rulers and Pharisees by 
saying that the Messiah is come already,” said Doris, ‘‘ and 
they have accused him to the Romans of trying to raise a 
revolt against Cesar. ‘That is not true ; but they have shut 
him up in prison, and doubtless they will pretend to believe 
it. Oh, it is so hard to be patient! I trusted that when 
we left the mountains, God would bless us, but misfortune 
hath followed us continually.” 

“If thou sayest the Messiah is come already, thou must 
be a Nazarene,” said Ruth, ‘and perchance God is angry 
with thee and thy father for that cause.” 

“Nay, not so,” said Doris, firmly. “ Ye who deny the 
Christ are in error; but hark! here cometh the governor.” 
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But it was a false alarm, and before he came, Doris had 
formed a plan by which she hoped to save them all, if only 
it was decided to send the prisoners to Czesarea. 

“ Hast thou any token, Ruth, by which David and Ethan 
might know that I have seen thee?” she asked. 

“Wherefore? Cans¢ thou see them?” 

“Vea, God helping me, I will,” answered Doris. ‘ Keep 
up thine heart. If they will but send you and my father 
to receive judgment at the mouth of Felix the governor, I 
trust in Christ to save all.” 

“ How canst thou?” asked Ruth. 

As she spoke, the door was thrown open, and the 
governor entered, attended by his guards. 

**T cannot now explain. But give me the token, if thou 
canst do so unperceived,” exclaimed Doris, eagerly, and 
Ruth put into her hand the little silver ornament which 
Ethan and David had bought for her before they left. 

‘Tt was their farewell gift,’ she said; “I think they will 
remember it.” 

A few minutes later, Zaccal was brought in, and Doris 
contrived to have a few minutes’ conversation with him, 
while the examination of the other prisoners was proceed- 
ing. Ruth and her attendant were detained to be sent up 
with the rabbi to Czsarea, whom, however, by the grace 
and clemency of the governor, they were permitted to visit 
in his cell before being locked up in their own. 

Zaccai was also to be sent up to Felix, for his present 
judge did not care to take the responsibility and trouble of 
deciding between him and the Pharisees. In fact, he 
scarcely listened either to accused or accusers, in most 
cases disposing of the prisoners with the most arbitrary 
haste and carelessnéss. Some few he set free, several he 
ordered to be sent to Caesarea, and the remainder he shut 
up in the dungeons below. 

The greatest difficulty which Doris found in the execu- 


tion of her plan was the uncertainty when the prisoners and 
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their escort would leave Jerusalem; for as it depended 
solely on the governor’s pleasure, it might be days, or 
weeks, or even months, before he chose to send them. 

She endeavoured to discover from her friend Julius, the 
jailer, but he had no certain information, and she waited at 
Jerusalem until she could learn more. At last he told her 
that it was likely that they would start before dusk on the 
following day, and then she blamed herself that she had 
lingered so long, for now she must travel all night to give 
her any chance of reaching the cavern in time, and even 
then she would very likely be too late. 


(UCASE la Ee Rape 


TO THE RESCUE. 


‘FAS HE night fell wildly over the mountains, in storm 
Vy, and rain, and blustering wind. The moon sailed 
Ve AN calmly through the tempestuous, flying clouds, 

now touching their ragged edges with her clear 
lustre, now half hidden, and now entirely lost to view be- 
hind a bank of such solid blackness, that no ray of light 
could penetrate it. 

The frowning mountains and jagged rocks looked still 
more awful and more savage in the fitful hght; but Doris, 
undeterred by storm or darkness, pressed firmly on, tread- 
ing the rugged paths with unfaltering steps and dauntless 
resolution. 

It was a long distance, and at times she feared her 
strength would fail before it was accomplished; but she 
rested often, and had brought both food and water with 
her. She had started long before sunset, but night found 
her still far from her journey’s end. She was thankful now 
for those long rambles which she had been used to take 
with Ethan and David, for she knew every path, and every 
little goat track, for miles around the cavern, and even in 
the darkness she did not lose her way. 

The grey light of the late winter’s dawn was breaking 
as she entered the Vale of Esek. All night long she had 
steeled herself to struggle on, with the thought of her 
father’s danger and that of pretty childish Ruth, but now 
a sudden dread came over her for herself. What if they 
195 
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slaughtered her unheard? The peril was no slight one. 
She knew that she and her father had incurred the anger of 
the robbers, and she knew also that they were accustomed 
to execute swift “justice” on those who had offended them. 

She could not enter the cavern itself, for at night the 
entrance was always shut, but she concealed herself near 
by, and lay down to rest in hopes that either Salome or 
one of the boys might come out before any one else 
discovered her. 

She waited a long time, but at last Ethan and Lyciades 
came forth together, and she rose and stood before them. 
They did not know her at first, for her dress was soiled 
with mud and rain, her hair was dishevelled, and her veil 
almost concealed her face. 

‘Who art thou?” asked Lyciades carelessly, ‘“‘ Hast 
thou come hither to seek our protection ?” 

“Vea,” said Doris boldly; ‘‘for myself and my father, 
and,” turning to Ethan, “for her who sends thee this 
token. 

Ethan took the silver star in wonder, and Lyciades said, 
‘“What ! thou art Doris come back to us again?” 

“Hast thou seen Ruth? asked Ethan. ‘Is she well? 
And my father? didst thou see him also?” 

‘‘T have seen Ruth;” but misfortune hath fallen on her 
and thy father. ‘They are both in prison, and in peril of 
their lives, as is my father also. The governor intendeth 
to send them and some others up to Ceesarea to be judged 
by Felix.” 

‘“ How hath this chanced?” asked Ethan. ‘‘ Ruth, at 
least, cannot have done aught against the Romans.” 

‘IT know not how it happened; but Ruth told me that 
the soldiers had rifled thy father’s house of all his goods. 
But now there is no time to lose. If thou wilt do aught, 
Lyciades, thou hadst best bid thy men prepare themselves 
at once. ‘They were to leave Jerusalem before night. 
There is great haste, for the roads are bad to travel, and 
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it may be that the governor will change his mind, and 
bid them start earlier in the day.” 

“How camest thou hither?” asked Lyciades. “ Art 
thou alone?” 

‘‘ Yea,” said Doris quietly. 

“Art thou not very weary? How didst thou find thy 
way?” Then, without waiting for an answer, the chief 
turned to Ethan, saying, ‘“‘ Take her to Salome, and bid her 
care for her. I will speak to the men. But stay, Doris, dost 
thou know in what power the Romans will go up to Cesarea?” 

“Nay,” said Doris; “but I fear a great host will go up, 
for there are many prisoners, and there was a talk of a 
number of Roman gentlemen and their wives going thither 
also.” 

“So much the better,” replied Lyciades, hastening away. 
Ethan and Doris followed more slowly. Salome received 
the girl coldly, but when she had told her tale, she grew 
warmer in her manner towards her. She led her to her 
own chamber to rest, but Doris was too excited to sleep, 
and lay listening in painful anxiety to the sounds that told 
her that the men were preparing for their journey. She 
would have preferred to be among them, and to help to set 
them off, but both Lyciades and Ethan entreated her not 
to come near Bar-Amnon and his associates, for they had 
not yet forgiven Zaccai for aiding Paul’s escape, and they 
might avenge themselves on his daughter. 

Lyciades, on reaching the central hall, blew three loud 
blasts on a trumpet to call the men together, and a few 
minutes later the chamber was full. 

“JT have received-news this morning,” he said, ‘that a 
party of Jewish prisoners is going up to Czsarea to be 
judged by Felix. They will be guarded by a number of 
soldiers, who will probably also act as escort to several 
Roman knights and their ladies.” 

“What force is this thou wouldst ask us to cope with?” 
asked Bar-Amnon. 
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“T know not; though I judge it must be considerable 
from the value of that which they guard,” answered the 
chief. 

‘“‘ How didst thou hear?” questioned another man. 

Ethan answered, holding up the token, that all might see : 
‘“‘T received this token from a kinswoman, therefore I know 
the story is true. My father, Rabbi Johanan, is among the 
captives. I pray youall to aid me. Down with the Roman 
tyrants !” 

The Jews in the assembly answered with a loud shout 
of hatred. 

“Let him that fears the Romans stay in peace,” cried 
Lyciades. “I blame him not; but, as for me, I will go 
forth and do what I may to baulk them of their purpose. 
He that fears not, come hither.” 

At once Ethan and David stepped to his side, with most 
of the Jews. Lyciades glanced at the rest and cried scorn- 
fully, “Are these all that will join us? There is good 
hope of noble booty ; the Romans dress richly now-a-days. 
What! it was but yesternight I heard some of you com- 
plain that our prey was now so scarce. This is a splendid 
prize; one well worth the striving for; but if we dally, we 
shall miss it. They were to start before night. Come, ye 
that will follow me; let us make haste.” So saying he left 
the place, and strange to say, the whole assembly went after 
him, and began to get ready their arms and provisions. 

David found time to speak to Doris, and to inquire about 
his father and Ruth ; but she could tell him very little, and 
she was excessively anxious that they should make all the 
haste they could lest they should be too late. 

They lost no time, but they were obliged to make a con- 
siderable detour to avoid the city of Jerusalem, and night 
fell before they reached the ravine where Lyciades proposed 
to await the arrival of the Romans. It was a wild place, 
not far from the celebrated Valley of Ajalon, and was well 
suited to their purpose of surprising the soldiers. 
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The night was dark and gusty, like the previous one, 
and they soon grew weary of waiting. They had to wait 
so long that they began to wonder whether they had come 
too late, and some even began to talk of hastening on, and 
endeavouring to overtake the troop. Lyciades discouraged 
this project, for he knew that he would have little chance 
of success, unless they could manage to surprise the 
Romans, especially as they were weary with their long 
march. Bar-Amnon, who took every opportunity of contra- 
dicting the chief, and undermining his authority, began to 
use abusive language, and the dispute seemed in danger of 
becoming serious, when Ethan, who had been set to watch 
the road towards Jerusalem, ran back hastily with the news 
that the foe was in sight. This silenced Bar-Amnon, and 
Lyciades, having posted his men in companies, each at a 
little distance from the next, so that they would be able 
to attack the soldiers at different points simultaneously, 
gave them his last directions. 

Fortunately for their purpose, the moon disappeared 
behind a cloud just as the Romans came into full view, so 
that they got some idea of the strength of their foes without 
their own weakness being discovered. 

In front, the great figure of an eagle was carried on a 
long pole. ‘The standard-bearer was surrounded by men 
with torches, and followed by the trumpeters, after whom 
marched the ordinary soldiers, six abreast, half their number 
coming before the prisoners, and half after them. ‘These 
men were armed with two swords, a short one on the right 
side and a long one on the left, and were protected by 
helmets and breastplates of iron. A small number of 
horsemen accompanied the leader of the party; but he 
expected no difficulty, and had made no special provision 
against any danger, 

Towards the end of the procession were a number of 
litters, borne by horses, which contained the Roman ladies 
who were travelling with their husbands to Czsarea on 
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their way homeward. In one of them, Ruth and Rebecca 
were seated, wondering anxiously whether Doris would 
keep her promise. 

The governor of Jerusalem ad intended that they 
should leave the city earlier in the day; but it happened 
that some of his friends wished to take advantage of the 
escort which it was necessary to send with the prisoners, 
and they spent the last few hours in feasting and drinking 
the healths of those to whom they were bidding farewell. 
This made a considerable delay, but no one seemed to 
object, for the whole party were in high good humour. 

The soldiers appeared to have been feasting as well as 
their superiors, for they came down the road jesting and 
shouting, and singing snatches of drinking songs. 

Suddenly three loud blasts from a trumpet were sounded 
close at hand. There was a loud answering shout, that 
seemed to come from right and left and all around them, 
accompanied by a volley of lances and arrows. ‘The next 
moment they were fighting hand-to-hand in the darkness, 
for the torches were soon dashed out. 

The fighting was fiercest round the prisoners and the 
litters, but at first it seemed likely to be all in vain. For 
some minutes no advantage was gained on either side; 
then Ethan dragged Zaccai from his horse, and severing 
the chain that bound him, snatched a sword from a wounded 
Roman, and bade him defend himself The robbers near 
at hand cheered loudly, and set themselves to perform the 
same kind service for the rabbi, whose tall figure was 
conspicuous, even in the darkness. They were not so 
successful, however, in his case, for the Romans seemed 
resolved not to permit his escape, and for a while he was 
the centre of the conflict, receiving several wounds himself. 
At last his horse dropped dead beneath him, and he fell 
with it, helpless and entangled, while over him the struggle 
continued more desperately than before. Ethan and David 
were determined that he should not be retaken. Lyciades 
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came to their assistance, and at length they succeeded in 
extricating him from his dangerous position. 

One or two of the other prisoners were also rescued, and 
several Roman gentlemen taken; but the great object of 
the robbers was to seize the litters and their occupants. 
The soldiers seemed equally determined that they should 
not, and formed in a compact but hollow square, with the 
litters in the centre. Again and again their assailants bore 
down upon them, but failed to break their lines, while the 
remainder of Lyciades’ force rained down arrows and darts 
upon them from the rocks above. At last, one having 
steeped a piece of cloth in oil, set it on fire, and threw 
it with all his force into the square. 

It fell upon the light covering of a litter, and continued 
to blaze more brightly than before, threatening to set the 
whole conveyance on fire. Its occupants shrieked, and the 
horses began to plunge madly. ‘Their excitement infected 
the rest. The other animals reared and kicked, and the 
first litter was broken to pieces. The Romans wavered, 
and gave way. The robbers rushed forward, and en- 
deavoured to pursue their advantage, for many of the 
soldiers were occupied in trying to quiet and control the 
terrified horses. 

The sons of Elah were among the foremost, for they 
heard a voice they knew, calling their names in accents of 
wild fear, and looking up they saw Ruth clinging to the 
fragments of the broken litter that still held the two infuri- 
ated brutes together. Rebecca, being a strong and active 
woman, had leaped from the conveyance the moment it 
fell to pieces, and had forced her way through the struggling 
mass of men and horses, and reached her friends in safety, 
calling loudly on Ruth to follow her. That she had escaped 
thus seemed almost miraculous, and was partly owing to 
the confusion, in which she was doubtless entirely forgotten, 
being one of the least important of the prisoners ; but it 
was quite impossible for her little mistress to follow her. 
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The lads sprang forward from opposite sides, as they saw 
Ruth’s danger, but at that moment the harness broke, and 
she was thrown to the ground almost beneath the feet of. 
the plunging animals. Ethan uttered a cry of horror, and 
strove to reach her, but received a wound from the dagger 
of a Roman, who planted himself in his way. They fought 
desperately, though the Jew could not take his eyes from 
the child. After two or three seconds, which to Ethan 
seemed like hours, David succeeded in forcing his way to 
where she lay stunned by her fall. He snatched her from 
the ground, but received a kick from one of the animals 
that threw him backwards, and before he could recover 
himself he was surrounded and dragged away. 

Ethan cried loudly for help, and having by this time 
contrived to rid himself of his assailant, made a frantic 
effort to rescue his brother. lLyciades also did his utmost 
to save him, but, in spite of all they could do, the Romans 
managed to fall into order again, and resumed their march, 
having lost several prisoners and one or two gentlemen, but 
having taken David captive and slain several of his com- 
rades. But the fighting was not yet over, for while darkness 
lasted, the robbers hung on their skirts, and harassed them, 
but could do no more, for they refused to be drawn into 
a second conflict, and before daybreak the brigands dis- 
appeared, to return by circuitous paths to their hold. 

Most of the men were in good spirits, for their raid was 
likely to provide a handsome sum in the way of ransoms, 
and they felt a great satisfaction in having humbled the 
Romans by what they chose to call a defeat. But neither 
Ethan nor Lyciades shared their triumph, for their partial 
success had been won by a great loss. David was taken, 
and would receive the awful punishment that the Romans 
inflicted on robbers, and several of the men were dead. 

The cavalcade approached the cavern slowly and in 
silence, bearing with them the wounded, but not the dead, 
for they had given them a hasty burial in the spot where 
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they fell. The women and children came forth to meet 
them, and when they heard their news, there was a great 
cry, and for seven days and nights the cavern echoed with 
the wild and sorrowful wailing for the dead. 

The Rabbi Johanan knew nothing for many days, but 
Ethan and Doris tended him patiently through his fever 
and delirium, and at length, on the eighth day, his illness 
abated, and, for the first time, he slept gently and naturally. 

His son sat beside him as he lay on a mattress in the 
same little chamber where David had lain so long. The 
flickering light from a small lamp shone on his pale, thin 
features, and grey hair, and Ethan’s heart was full of 
remorse when he thought of the pain he had caused him 
and the wrong he had done him. He was very sorry, and 
he knelt down beside him and vowed to God to be a@ true 
son in future, if he would spare his father. 

He had professed not to believe in God, but, now when 
he was in trouble, he turned and cried for mercy. He 
confessed his sin and entreated forgiveness, and then, with 
faltering tongue and tearful eyes, he cried to the Almighty 
to save David. Not once he cried, but many times. For 
he loved him more than his own soul. Again and again 
his agonized prayer went up to heaven; surely not un- 
heard. 

Yet the darkness seemed to deepen round him. His 
sins rolled before his soul in awful, unending procession. 
He could not shut his eyes. He saw all the carelessness, 
the impatience of his childish days,—all his selfish love of 
ease and pleasure; but when the searching light that 
seemed to stream over his life fell on the last few years, 
with their manifold iniquities,—robbery, extortion, fighting 
for unrighteous ends, and impious mockery of his Maker,— 
awful thoughts of the coming judgment overpowered him, 
and, falling on his face, he cried to God to look on him 
no more. 

How long he lay there, he never knew; but as he rose 
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his father opened his eyes and looked at him vaguely for a 
moment, while Ethan returned his gaze without speaking 
or moving. Suddenly a flash of recognition crossed the 
old man’s face. 

He knew his son—the boy he had been so proud of. 
He knew him, but he spoke no word of love or thankful- 
ness at their reunion. He started up on his elbow, and, 
raising his thin hand to heaven, uttered a dreadful curse 
upon his child, praying God “to cut him off in his 
iniquity,” and lamenting that he had ever been born. 

Ethan shuddered, but bowed his head and received the 
awful words in silence. But when the rabbi bade him 
“eo, and never enter his presence more,” he rose, feeling 
that the punishment God had laid on him was greater 
than he could bear; and mingled with his remorseful 
sorrow for his own ill life, was an almost overpowering 
regret that he should have lost David for the sake of this 
unforgiving father, whose curse lay on his heart like lead. 
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found himself mounted on a pack-horse, which 
was carrying some of the baggage of the 
Romans, to which he was bound, both to 
prevent his escape, and to obviate the possibility of his 
falling off the animal in his half-insensible state. Ruth 
had been unceremoniously forced into a ltter containing 
a Roman damsel of high rank, who received her most 
ungraciously, and grumbled all the way to Czesarea con- 
cerning the inconvenience which her presence caused her. 

They reached that city before night, but Felix did not 
choose to inquire into their case till several days had 
passed. What happened to the other prisoners David 
never discovered, but Ruth and he were brought for trial 
on the same day, into one of the magnificently decorated 
halls of Herod’s palace. 

The lofty ceiling was arched and gilded, while the walls 
glowed with the most beautiful and gorgeous tints known 
to art. At the upper end of the hall was a raised dais, 
covered with tapestry, upon which was set the judgment- 
seat,—a sort of throne supported by the figures of animals 
curiously carved. 

Felix was clad in a tunic bordered with purple, and a 
cloak of the same rich colour, fastened by a clasp of gold. 
He had not taken his seat when David was led in by the 
two soldiers to whom he was fastened with chains attached 
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to his wrists, but as the prisoner entered he threw himself 
into his chair with an air of scornful indifference, as if the 
life of one so insignificant were unworthy of his lightest 
thought. 

David looked with despair at the scowling face beneath 
the costly diadem that betokened the wearer’s dignity, for 
it was marked with all evil passions, and spoke of vice and 
cruelty with an eloquence not to be misunderstood. 

But as he passed up the hall he forgot his fears for 
himself. 

In front of Felix stood Ruth, pale and trembling beneath 
his coarse scrutiny. She would gladly have hidden herself 
in the ample veil that fell on her shoulders, but it was for- 
bidden, for the governor liked to see the changing colour 
of her cheeks and the wild glances of terror from her large 
dark eyes. Now and then he laughed brutally with the 
keenest enjoyment, and David felt that he would have 
given several years of his life for a sword and the power 
to use it. He would have pressed forward to take his place 
beside Ruth, that she might know that a friend was near 
her, even though he could not aid her, but his guards held 
him back. 

At that moment a Roman gentleman, who was standing 
with several others in a group at some little distance behind 
the judgment-seat, came forward, and, bowing respectfully, 
spoke a few words to the governor. He smiled and 
nodded, then turned to Ruth again, saying, ‘‘ Dost thou 
not know, maiden, that thou hast done that which is worthy 
of death?” 

“Nay, my lord,” replied Ruth, in a voice that was 
scarcely audible. 

‘‘What!” blustered Felix. ‘ They tell me thou hast 
presumed to bid defiance to the soldiers of Rome in the 
discharge of their duty. Nay, that thou didst endeavour to 
hold thy kinsman’s house against them, and that thou hast 
forced them to break into it, as into a fortress in time of 
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war. Upon my word, they did well to bring thee hither to 
me! ‘Thou hast deserved to die. ‘Therefore, prepare thy- 
self; on the morrow thou shalt be stoned to death.” 

He said these words slowly and with many pauses, that 
he might keep her longer in suspense. She looked at him 
as he spoke, but, to his surprise, she showed neither terror 
nor amazement. She no longer begged for mercy, or 
uttered words of wild entreaty, but when he had finished, she 
said, ‘I thank thee, my lord. Thou art merciful at last.” 

But the nobleman who had spoken to Felix spoke to 
him again, and then stepping forward, took the girl by the 
arm, saying, ‘‘ His excellency the governor doth but jest 
with thee, my child. Thou shalt not die. He hath given 
thee to me, and thou shalt wait upon my daughter.” 

Felixswatched’ hersface-withy cruels delight, = °° Yea,” she 
said, ‘“‘I give thee to the noble Caius Valerius, that thou 
mayest be his slave for ever.” 

Slave! What! was she, a free Hebrew maiden, to 
become a Roman’s slave? Oh, why had Felix changed 
his mind? The tears fell fast down her cheeks; death 
was far, far better than this dreadful fate. 

But her master still held her firmly by the arm, and 
drawing her aside, said kindly, ‘* Peace, peace, my child! 
These tears are folly. Surely thou shouldst thank me that 
I have begged thee of the governor. Thy fate is better 
than stoning, at the least. And, I say it to reassure thee, 
child, those of my household will tell thee that thou hast 
found a good master.” 

Ruth brushed away her tears, and strove to thank the 
man for the kindness he had intended to do her, but sobs 
choked her voice, and he scarcely heard her words. 
Presently she raised her eyes to look at him, and at once 
she felt sure that it was no vain boast; she had doubtless 
found a good master, as slave she must be. 

Caius, unlike Felix, was clad partially in armour, his suit 
of mail being but half concealed by his rich cloak. He was 
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tall and well made in person, and, to judge from his sinewy 
limbs, and the tremendous weight of the sword at his side, 
was of great and unusual strength. Huis head was massive, 
but well shaped, and was covered with a clustering mass of 
iron-grey curls, for he was past middle age. His features 
were of the large and decided character that is typical of 
the Roman race, and suggested great firmness and vigour 
of mind. His eyes were clear and grey, and were overhung 
by somewhat prominent and bushy eyebrows. 

He did not take Ruth immediately from the room, for he 
was anxious to witness the trial of the fierce-looking young 
robber, who stood eyeing his judge with an expression of 
the strongest contempt. 

‘What is thy name?” asked Felix. 

““My name, O most excellent Felix, 
sarcastic emphasis on the title, “is David.” 

Ruth started and looked at the prisoner in dismay. ‘Till 
that moment, she had not known that she had a companion 
in misfortune ; but the governor’s rapid questions continued, 
and she heard no more till the last dread words fell on her 
ear. The wicked, vicious governor was uttering the awful 
sentence, and adding reproaches concerning the inquity of 
the young prisoner’s life, which unhappily were true enough, 
but which came with singularly ill grace from him. 

The doom was the usual terrible punishment for robbers, 
—that of crucifixion. But Felix offered to pardon him if 
he would lead him to the cavern, and guide him through its 
mazes. 

The prisoner deigned no answer to the proud Roman, 
but turned and seemed as if he would bid poor Ruth fare- 
well. But before the words had passed his lips, he repented 
that he should have so carelessly endangered her by re- 
vealing the connection between them, and hastily turned 
his back on her, hoping that his slight gesture might not 
have been observed. 

But Ruth, who had wept when they told her she was to 
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suffer perpetual slavery in place of death, was not so pitiful 
of her friend. She flung herself before her master, and 
begged him to save David. 

‘What is he to thee?” asked Caius. 

“ He is my kinsman, the son of him who hath protected 
me from my infancy till now. Oh, gracious sir, my lord 
and master, save him, and I will be a good slave and true 
to thee all my days.” 

The old man smiled at this promise, but bade her ‘take 
comfort; if it be possible, I will save thy playfellow,” 
adding, “Stay thou here till I come for thee.” 

Once more he went to Felix, and entreated mercy for 
the captive. Ruth watched them anxiously. The governor 
shook his head, and looked at David and said, ‘“ Nay, it 
cannot be. One boon is enough for a single day, my lord 
Caius.” The answer reached Ruth’s ears, and her heart 
sank, but ‘her master,” as she always called him even to 
herself from that moment, seemed quite determined now 
to save the Jew. Ruth did not fully understand what was 
passing, but she saw that he had no intention of yielding 
his point. The argument lasted long, but, before it ended, 
turned into a keen bargain, for Caius had offered to buy 
the lad, and, though both wealthy and generous, had no 
mind to give the avaricious governor, whom he heartily 
despised, one as more than the sum which he regarded as 
fair value for the boy, who, though strong and handsome, 
was slightly crippled. Felix, on his side, wished to put a 
fictitious price on his ‘own love of justice, which Caius 
desired him to outrage,” but at last gave way before the old 
man’s somewhat sarcastic suggestion, ‘‘that if he began to 
pay for the governor’s wounded sense of right, he would 
have to devote his whole fortune to the task.” At length 
Felix graciously consented to make over all claims of 
justice or any other, on David, for a certain number of gold 
pieces paid down on the spot, in the presence of the other 
gentlemen who attended him. 

O 
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Then Valerius bade the governor farewell, and left 
the presence chamber, bidding an officer of his house- 
hold take the two Jewish slaves on board the /uno, a 
Roman vessel, that lay at anchor in the harbour of the 
city. 

An hour later he came on board himself with his daughter 
Octavia, a beautiful and haughty lady, bearing a strong 
likeness to her father in the height and proportion of her 
figure. She was magnificently dressed, and richly adorned 
with jewels, for she was Caius’ only daughter, and he loved 
to deck her with sparkling gems and glowing robes. ‘They 
became her well, and little Ruth looked at her in wonder. 
Her long black hair and dark flashing eyes, her stately 
figure and haughty grace, might have become the Empress 
herself, and the Jewess could scarcely believe that she 
was no more than the daughter of the simple old man 
who had saved her. 

But a moment later Caius took her by the hand again, 
and led her up to the imposing damsel, as she reclined on 
a crimson couch that had been placed for her on deck, 
where she could see all that was to be seen. 

‘Look, Octavia, this is a present for thee. Is she nota 
pretty little maid ?” 

The lady looked at her carelessly. ‘What! a Jewess? 
Oh, father, I hate Judzea,” she added petulantly. ‘*‘ Where- 
fore didst thou not permit me to forget it, now that we are 
leaving it at last?” 

‘*T crave thy pardon, fair daughter,” said the Roman, 
smiling carelessly, for he was used to such moods on the 
part of his spoiled child. “She is so pretty, I thought 
thou wouldst like to have her about thee.” 

‘Thy last present of the same sort, father, was full as 
pretty as this child; but she stole and destroyed more of | 
my robes and jewels than would have bought her ten times _ 
over. From her appearance, this Jewess will be no less 
careless and unmanageable, but if she be, I will not be 
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plagued with her. I will rather sell her for what she will 
fetch at the first place we land.” 

‘‘ Now, Octavia, be not too hard with her. It would not 
be gracious of thee to sell thy father’s gift. Besides, I think 
thou wilt find her a docile and tractable maid. [ liked her 
face, and she seemed to me too good to leave to the tender 
mercies of Felix. He talked of slaying her for some childish 
fit of temper.” 

All this time Ruth had stood with downcast head listen- 
ing to the conversation, but not daring to take part in it 
till her mistress asked her name, and where she came 
from? 

“T am Ruth,” she said, ‘“‘and for many years I have 
dwelt in Hebron.” 

“My father tells me,” continued the lady, “that thou 
hast done that for which the noble governor Felix adjudged 
thee worthy of death. Now, I permit my slaves to take no 
liberties with me, and I warn thee that if thou behavest ill 
to me or showest temper, I will sell thee on the market of 
the first town we reach, to him who will bid highest for 
pecs 

‘*‘ Lady, dear lady,” sobbed Ruth, “indeed I was not to 
blame. ‘The governor spoke falsely.” 

“T care naught for that,” returned Octavia coldly. “I 
desire not to be judge between you; but be warned and 
take heed to thy ways, or it will go ill with thee.” 

“Dost thou want her now?” asked Caius. “No? 
Then, Ruth, come hither with me. We will speak to thy 
friend, thy kinsman—how callest thou him 2?” 

“ David,” said Ruth joyfully, following the long strides 
of the soldier with eager steps to another part of the deck 
to which David was immediately brought. The chains 
were still attached to his wrists, but Valerius ordered them 
to be struck off, and while this operation was being per- 
formed, questioned the lad about his past life, and his 
qualifications for service in his household. Finally, he 
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declared his intention of taking him as his own personal 
attendant. His chief duties would be to clean his master’s 
weapons and armour, and to attend him when walking or 
riding ; but David, like Ruth, felt rebellious at the thought 
of the degradation to which he had fallen. In themselves 
these tasks were neither so difficult nor so distasteful as 
much that he had been accustomed to do in the cavern ; 
but his pride was painfully wounded at the idea that he, a 
son of Israel, and one of God’s chosen people, should be 
forced to bow his neck to the yoke of an idolatrous heathen, 
and to become the slave of a Roman. 

Valerius pitied his two new slaves, and with kindly 
consideration permitted them to spend some time alone 
together, that they might talk over the change in their 
fortunes without restraint. They found a quiet corner on 
deck, and seated themselves on a pile of huge cables, 
with their faces turned to the white streets of Herod’s 
magnificent town, with its idolatrous temple and colossal 
images ; for they were yet within the mole which he had 
raised to form the harbour, and the water within was still 
and calm, though the sea without was rolling in great waves 
on the solid masses of masonry reared by the proud Jewish 
king, and adorned with towers and statues, as monuments 
to his power. 

The opening in this great sea wall faced the north, for 
from that quarter was least danger of tempest. Very soon 
they passed between the great pillars that stood, one on - 
either hand, and began their struggle with the breakers. 

The vessel was a great galley propelled by oars, for it was 
the winter season, and sailing ships were frequently blown 
by the gales far out of their courses, and few people cared 
to risk their lives by travelling in them. Octavia had 
strongly objected to venturing on the sea, even in a galley, 
after the weather was broken; but her father’s jests at her 
‘* faint-heartedness,” and her own intense desire to bid fare- 
well to the land of Israel, had conquered, and she had at 
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last consented to embark in the /uzo, which was a great 
vessel capable of carrying several hundred people. 

Ruth and David had much to tell each other. They 
were both extremely anxious about those they had left 
behind them, but there was no means of discovering what 
had happened to them, and there was little likelihood that 
they would hear for years, if they ever heard. From speak- 
ing of their old friends, they wandered on to a discussion 
of their new master and mistress. 

“T like my lord Valerius,” said Ruth warmly. ‘“ He 
hath a kind heart, though he is a Roman.” 

** Ay,” admitted David more coldly ; “I doubt not that 
he is well enough for a Roman, but I think of our degrada- 
tion, Ruth. It is horrible to be slaves to a heathen. Oh, 
if I ever escape, I will be avenged on them for it !” 

“But, David,” said the girl gently, “he did it to save 
thee. It is better than death.” 

“Nay, I blame not him. Perchance he meant well by 
us; but that Romans should have the power to sell and 
imprison and slaughter freeborn Hebrews, is intolerable ; 
and for that I will avenge myself.” 

“Yea, David, but by our own law thou (forgive me for 
saying so) hast done that which was worthy of death. It 
has been a dreadful sorrow to thy father, David.” 

“It was he who drove me to it,” said the lad hotly. 
‘He was unjust and cruel. I have long given up con- 
sidering his wishes. I act for myself now.” 

“Oh, David!” said Ruth, looking anxiously in his face, 
‘thou dost not mean these things ?” 

“Vea, that I do. I have learnt, since I left my father’s 
house, that much I thought good and sacred were but idle 
and foolish superstitions, only fit to be believed by children 
and old men in their dotage. They were not for the strong 
and bold, and I will have none of them.” 

Tears gathered in Ruth’s eyes. David’s irreverent and 
disrespectful talk shocked and grieved her. He had grown 
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rougher in his long sojourn with the wicked and brutal, and 
he said harshly, ‘‘ Peace, peace, Ruth! Thou art childish 
to weep for such a matter. Think not that thy tears will 
change my mind or my opinions.” 

Ruth looked at him with the same astonished gaze that 
he remembered to have seen in her large eyes when he had 
given her some pain or disappointment in her childhood. 
But he only laughed lightly, and said, by way of changing 
the subject, ‘What thinkest thou of thy mistress? Me- 
thinks what she is will be of greater moment to thee than 
what Caius Valerius may be.” 

“‘T like her not,” answered Ruth decidedly. ‘She is 
unkind, and very proud.” 

‘‘T am grieved to hear it, Ruth. Nevertheless, be not 
ready to answer her if she rebukes thee, and strive to do 
her bidding. Perhaps she will become gentler to thee if 
thou dost thy best.” 

“ But surely, David, she hath no right to treat me with 
contempt,” said Ruth in surprise at his words. 

“Thou art her slave. I scarcely know what the law is, 
but I think that if she chose, she might beat thee or kill 
thee for her pleasure. At least, the daughter of Valerius, 
do what she might, could never be brought to punishment 
by friendless Jews. ‘Therefore be wise, and humour her 
whims, and strive to please her in all things.” 

“Oh, David, it would be base to act thus,” said Ruth. 
‘She might bid me do what was wrong, and, at the best, I 
hate, I ate, to bow before her, and to answer her humbly, 
and to take her cruel words without retort, for I know that 
it is better to be a Hebrew maid than the noblest Roman 
lady.” 

‘Tt may be true, Ruth, but fate hath made us slaves, 
and we must humble ourselves, or evil will befall] us. We 
cannot help ourselves, but we can watch and wait, and 
perchance we shall not always be slaves, Valerius may free 
us, or we may escape; only let us not anger them.” 
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Ruth had expected that David would be as ready to 
struggle against fate as herself, but she had forgotten that 
many years had passed since he used to fight so frantically 
against his father’s authority, and she fancied he would be 
in all things what he had been. She was much mistaken. 
His varied experience had changed him, but, unhappily, it 
was often for the worse. He had learned to exercise self- 
control, but he had also learned to conceal his real thoughts 
and feelings, in a fashion that caused Ruth to regret in 
secret that he had lost his old open if passionate temper. 
He was more prudent than formerly, but he now thought 
no shame of deceit and subterfuge, and of saying smooth 
things that he did not mean. But perhaps the wonder was 
that his degeneration was not more complete, for a den of 
robbers is a very evil dwelling-place, and if he had cared to 
tell Ruth of all he had heard and seen, even she would no 
longer have thought it strange that he was not all he ought 
to be. 

Valerius liked him, for he was bold, active, and obliging, 
and he thought no less of him for his occasional rough- 
nesses and his contemptuous denial of any faith or hope 
beyond the grave. 

The Roman himself believed that life ended finally at 
death, and treated the fables of his own nation’s multi- 
tudinous gods and goddesses with impatient scorn. He 
believed in none of them. To him the graceful images and 
temples were no more than useless blocks and buildings, 
that served to keep up the reverence of the ignorant and 
unlearned for the superstitions of their fathers. So it 
seemed to him only natural that David should have lost 
faith in the God who (according to Valerius’ view of the 
Jews’ religion, and he knew more of it than most of his 
countrymen) had made such large promises of power and 
dominion, which, as yet, showed no signs of being fulfilled. 

The voyage of the /uzo was short and prosperous, and 
she reached Athens without having suffered any misad- 
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venture from the time she left Czesarea. The vessel herself 
was bound for Rome; but Valerius and his daughter, with 
their attendants, disembarked at the famous Grecian town, 
for Octavia had taken so great a fancy to the place on a 
previous visit, that she had persuaded her indulgent parent 
to buy a villa in the city, professing herself anxious to learn 
something concerning the arts and philosophies taught in 
its schools. 

The old soldier laughed at her, and declared that Rome 
and the Romans had already learned too much of Greek 
art and Greek luxury without coming to Athens to study 
them; but, as usual, Octavia had her-way, and they were 
now going to take possession of their new home. 

The house was east of the Acropolis, and every morning 
as the sun rose, Ruth’s feelings were shocked by the 
numberless temples which crowned the height, and her eyes 
were dazzled with the huge brazen statue of Minerva, that 
rose high over all, grasping in one hand a formidable sword 
and in the other a shield of vast proportions, as if ready for 
immediate war. Many of the statues were famed for their 
grace and beauty; but Ruth turned away from them in 
horror, while David only regarded them with indifferent 
and easily satisfied curiosity, unmixed with admiration ; for 
all strict Jews regarded it as a sin to carve the figures of 
either men or animals, and, therefore, these famous statues 
only struck the young Hebrew as something of the nature 
of foreign barbarities. 

Octavia looked upon both temples and images with very 
different feelings, and the courts and halls of Valerius’ own 
dwelling were crowded with statues of all sizes and varieties, 
cut in marble or moulded in bronze or silver ; and poor Ruth 
could scarcely go upon one of the numerous errands which 
her mistress made for her every hour, without having her 
eyes offended and her prejudices shocked by the sight of 
the images that her soul detested. Nay, she lived in fear 
and trembling on account of them, for she constantly 
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expected that God would visit the impious town and its 
inhabitants with some awful judgment. When the thunder 
rolled among the hills and the lightning played over the 
city, Ruth used to watch the brazen Minerva with awe and 
horror, expecting every moment to see its proud head laid 
low, and its worshippers crushed beneath its ponderous 
weight. But it stood, in spite of tempest and lightning, in 
scornful defiance of the wrath it seemed to provoke, and 
Ruth’s fears were never realized. 

Thus months went by in a weary round of trivial messages, 
and yet more tedious attirings of her haughty mistress. 
Ruth became proficient in dressing the long, dark hair of 
which its owner was so vain, and several hours every day 
were spent in brushing it and twisting it with strings of 
jewels, or arranging it in strange shapes and bunches not 
unlike the chignons worn by English ladies some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Happily for the little Jewess, the 
marked talent and originality she showed in this line of 
art gained for her the esteem of her imperious lady, and 
she was treated with constantly increasing indulgence as 
Octavia’s appreciation of her increased. Ruth was very 
grateful, especially when the kindness took the form of 
some privilege in connection with her religion; and, by 
degrees, a strong degree of affection sprang up between the 
two, in spite of the prejudices in which the acquaintance 
had begun. 

When she had first gone to Athens, Octavia had been 
annoyed and disgusted with Ruth’s refusal to eat the meat 
and bread prepared by heathen; but Ruth had held firmly 
to her principles, and for some months had lived entirely 
upon uncooked food and grain. David had argued the 
point with her in vain. She feared that the animals might 
be unclean, or at least not prepared according to the law of 
Moses, and, like many others of her nation in similar circum- 
stances, she resolutely refused to touch the meat, preferring 
rather to be short of food than to disobey the command of 
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her God. Valerius noticed how thin and ill she looked, 
and though he regarded her obstinacy as folly, he interceded 
with his daughter to let the child have her way ; and at 
last, as Ruth grew in favour, she was even permitted to cook 
her own food in her own fashion. 

David got on with much less discomfort, for his principles 
were less severe; in fact, in his long residence among the 
robbers he had lost almost everything that was worthy of 
the name of principle. It was nothing to him that his lot 
was cast in a place where idolatry flaunted itself in the most 
glaring colours, and iniquity called itself by the sacred name 
of religion, for he had done wrong deliberately for so many 
years, that his conscience was dull and blunted, and he 
could no longer distinguish between right and wrong. 

If it had not been for two things, he would have been 
happy even in heathen Athens. The first was his love for 
Ethan ; the second, his hatred of the name of slave, for he 
could not forget that he was a son of Israel, and though 
his faith in God had almost or quite disappeared, by some 
strange perversion of ideas he still clung to his old notions 
of the high position which belonged of right to every 
Hebrew, and to his ancient hopes concerning the final and 
glorious destinies of his race. 

Yet he strove to induce Ruth to regard her position with ~ 
contentment, for he could not make up his mind to risk 
any attempt to escape. He knew that it would be both 
difficult and dangerous, and he dreaded the danger of 
exchanging a good master fora bad one. So the months 
lengthened into years, while Ruth and he were still slaves 
in the household of Valerius, and during all the long time 
that passed since the memorable night of their capture, 
they heard nothing of Ethan or Rabbi Johanan, and nothing 
of Lyciades or his band. 
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val fy T is now time to return to Doris and Ethan. 
Ge “AY, The life in the cavern went on as usual. There 
E was some fighting by day, followed by feasting 
at night, but to Ethan everything seemed 
changed. It was not only that he had lost David, ‘his 
best-beloved,” as he fondly called him, but it was also that 
the blighting shadow of his father’s curse rested on him. 

Lyciades strove to laugh him out of his superstitious 
folly, as he thought it, reminding him that he had often 
declared ‘‘that he believed neither in heaven or hell, nor 
good spirit nor evil;” but Ethan always answered sadly, 
‘“‘that whatever had been, he now looked for judgment to 
come.” | 

Doris was unsuccessful in her efforts to reconcile the 
father and son; for once, when she fancied that the rabbi 
had begun to think more gently of his children, she 
enticed Ethan to the door, and so brought on him a re- 
petition of the dreadful curse that he so much feared. 

As the long weeks went by, the old man became weaker 
instead of stronger, for he had received several terrible 
wounds that would not heal. Doris tended him patiently, 
and for his sake stayed on in the cavern, thinking that in 
the eyes of her Master her duty was to sacrifice her own 
desire of departing out of this den of inquity, while Johanan 
needed her care. Another reason for her remaining was 
that her father was watched so carefully that it seemed 
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unlikely that he would find an opportunity of escaping a 
second time. 

The more violent of the men had been anxious to put 
Zaccai to death immediately after the fight with the Romans; 
but both Lyciades and Ethan had exerted themselves so 
earnestly to protect him, that Bar-Amnon had sullenly 
consented to have mercy. Gradually Zaccai won a higher 
place in the respect of his companions than he had ever 
had before, for there was a change in him that even the 
dullest could not fail to perceive. He was less absorbed 
in his own concerns, and more readily sympathetic, than 
formerly ; but at the same time he was braver, less afraid 
to rebuke the wrong-doer, and to stand up sturdily for the 
right. In course of time he gained a great influence over 
the robbers, for even they could not help seeing the beauty 
of “this living epistle” of the meek and lowly Jesus. Very 
poor and imperfect as was the copy, it was written in faith, 
and God aids the efforts of the most humble of Christ’s 
followers, with his Holy Spirit ; for He never quenches the 
smoking flax, or breaks the bruised reed. So Zaccai’s light 
shone with a clear radiance, of which he was quite un- 
conscious. He prayed to be permitted to depart, that he 
might live in fuller obedience to God’s demands, but his 
Master required his obedience there, that he might not be 
without a witness in this dark place of the earth, and there- 
fore his attempts at escape were all frustrated, and he was 
virtually a prisoner for so long a time that he began to think 
that God might intend to punish him for his old life with 
the robbers, by keeping him with them till the end of his 
days. 

But if life with the brigands grieved Zaccai, it enraged 
and maddened Johanan, for he held that the outcasts and 
heathens of the cavern defiled him by a touch. Often 
he passed the time in wild and bitter lamentations, that 
Lyciades should have snatched him from the glory of 
martyrdom, and brought him to finish his days among 
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sinners whom all his life long he had accounted unworthy 
of his lightest thought. 

One day he almost worked himself into a fever with his 
weeping and sorrow, and Doris could do nothing with him. 
In despair she called her father, and asked him to sit 
beside the old man while she prepared him a soothing 
medicine from some herbs that she had gathered on the 
rocks. 

The light was burning low, and Johanan did not recognise 
his visitor, and took no heed of him, but continued to pour 
out prayers and supplications to the Almighty to have pity 
on him. 

‘The Lord thy God hath heard thee,” said Zaccai calmly. 
“He hath sent me to declare unto thee that the Redeemer 
hath come to Zion. ‘Therefore, repent of thy sins, and 
believe on Him who gave His life for thine.” 

The rabbi heard him in wondering amazement. Who 
dared to bid him, who all his life had kept the Law, and 
had prayed and fasted with exemplary diligence, and had 
given tithes of all his possessions,—who dared to bid Azim 
repent? ‘ Man,” hesaid, ‘I know not what thou meanest. 
Who art thou, to bid me repent ?” 

‘‘T am the servant of the Most High,” said Zaccai, “ and, 
as thou art mortal man, I charge thee to repent of thine 
iniquity, and to put away the evil that cleaveth to thy human 
nature, lest thy God call thee to judgment ere thou art 
prepared.” 

“‘ Who art thou ?” repeated the rabbi indignantly. 

‘Tt matters not,” said Zaccai. ‘‘God sometimes chooseth 
His messengers from among the humblest of His servants. 
Therefore, I tell thee, Rabbi Johanan, though thou art a 
master in Israel, and hast kept both law and traditions from 
thy youth, all these things are nothing worth. Thy soul is 
unclean in the sight of God, and, except thou repent, and 
wash thee in the blood of Jesus, who thou hast despised, 
thou shalt in no case see salvation.” 
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“ What !” shouted the rabbi in wild excitement. “Thou 
art a Nazarene?” 

“Yea,” proceeded Zaccai slowly; “I am what thou 
callest a Nazarene; but I tell thee that thou needest 
cleansing as much as the vilest of mankind, and the same 
blood that can wash all guilt from publicans and sinners 
hath power to cleanse thee.” 

He seemed impelled against his own desire to speak 
words of almost cruel harshness, and, as the rabbi heard 
him, his anger rose to fury. ‘ What! darest thou, an 
accursed Nazarene, speak to me of publicans and sinners ? 
Get theesltences @ 

Zaccal rose, but before he left the chamber, he said 
solemnly, ‘‘As the day draweth nigh, upon which thou 
must go forth to meet thy Judge, I bid thee examine thy 
soul, and see whether it be indeed pure and meet for the 
eye of the all-seeing God. Hast thou never sinned, 
Johanan Ben-Elah? Nay, I know thou hast; therefore, 
repent. 

His footsteps echoed down the rocky corridor, but the 
rabbi heard nothing except his last question, that seemed 
to be taken up and repeated by thousands of mocking 
voices: ‘Hast thou ever sinned, Johanan Ben-Elah ?” 
Again and again the words rang through his ears in awful 
mockery. 

For the first time in his whole life, tithings, washings, 
prayers, and even keeping the Law and the Traditions, 
seemed insufficient. In spite of all, he did not like to 
think of going forth to meet his God with his soul un- 
cleansed and impure. Yet he could not and would not 
believe that the blood of the despised Jesus could cleanse 
him. All his life he had denied and derided His claims, 
and he could not believe now. His will was resolute and 
his mind strong, and he strove to force himself to think no 
more of Zaccai and his ‘foolish words.” 

But the Spirit was working upon him, and all night long 
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he could not turn from the dreadful thoughts that had 
arisen in his tortured soul. Doris would have watched 
beside him, but he sent her away with his old imperious 
fierceness, while he wrestled alone with his woes and per- 
plexities. Again and again he tried to convince himself 
that Zaccai was wrong, and that he needed no repentance. 
His weary soul found no rest till the grey dawn stole over 
the mountains outside. No ray of light found its way to 
his dark cell, but instead, a horror of the great darkness 
that encompassed him fell on him, and forgetful of his 
proud self-dependence, he cried to God for ‘light, only 
light.” 

Outside, the crags grew rosy in the crimson sunshine, 
but within, the peaceful night still seemed to reign, for the 
sad-hearted, weary, proud old man slept like a little child. 

The light grew brighter, the sun climbed higher in the 
heavens; but within, the gloom was deep as ever. The 
rabbi woke, and, finding Doris at his bedside, sent her for 
her father, caring neither to eat nor drink till he had once 
more heard his message. 

The light was dawning in his soul. Zaccai knew not the 
reason, but Rabbi Johanan listened now, patiently and 
humbly, when he spoke of his Master. Indeed, he asked 
him eagerly for all he could tell concerning Him. 

He did not at once declare that he accepted Jesus as 
the promised Messiah. Hitherto he had wilfully shut his 
eyes to all that seemed to prove the divinity of the Man 
who had lived and died in the land of Israel, its unacknow- 
ledged King. But at last he was willing to believe on Him, 
if Zaccai could show him good reason to do so. 

Zaccai and he talked long and earnestly, and when he 
was left alone, the rabbi drew from his bosom a little roll of 
the prophet Isaiah, and read under a new light the wonder- 
ful predictions concerning the coming of the Christ. The 
veil was taken from his eyes and from his heart ; he bowed 
his head, and worshipped that Jesus whom he had so long 
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denied. He prayed for mercy and forgiveness, and for 
grace truly to repent of all his sins, that he might be washed 
from his lifelong stains. 

When Doris came again to bring fresh water to cool his 
parched lips, he asked her to call Ethan, and she gladly 
obeyed. The young man was shocked to see how changed 
his father was since the day on which he had last seen him, 
for though he had been worn and wasted then, he was 
now little more than a skeleton, and his haggard face bore 
the marks of rapidly approaching death. 

‘Ethan, I have sinned most grievously against the Lord 
and against thee,” were his first words. ‘‘ All my life long 
I have been in error. I have rejected my Master and my 
God, because I was too proud to think that the Messiah 
would come to Israel in such lowly guise. I have perse- 
cuted His servants, and striven with all my might against 
the Christ ; but I repent, and He will pardon me, for He 
died that we may live. And now I beg of thee to forgive 
thy father, in that he hath added to all his iniquities this 
great sin, that he hath cursed thee, and”— 

‘Oh, father?” interrupted Ethan, ‘‘I deserved thy curse. 
All these long years I have deliberately lived in sin. 
Though thou forgivest me, God will not!” 

The old man raised himself with an effort, and taking his 
son’s hand, said eagerly, ‘‘Thou art wrong. God will 
forgive thee, for He hath pardoned even me. Zaccai or 
Doris will tell thee. I only know that the Lord is merciful, 
and will wash all who come to Him, for ‘Jesus died to 
SAV crc | 

“Hast thou become a Nazarene, my father?” asked 
Ethan, in great astonishment. 

Yea, at last. God hath conquered. All these years 
I have striven against His mercy; but now I have humbled 
myself before Him, and received His grace in His way. I 
liked not the thought that Israel was to accept as king a 
lowly, unlearned man, who had been put to shame and to 
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death. I had trusted that God would send us a mighty 
conqueror, who should set his throne on high among the 
nations. But who am I, to judge what the Most High shall 
do? Oh, my sin hath been grievous, for it was wilful!” 

“Vet thou sayest thou art pardoned,” said Ethan. 

‘““T thank the God of Abraham and His Holy One that 
I am; yet am I punished also!” said the rabbi, sadly. 
‘“ Had I obeyed when first He called me, thou, perchance, 
wouldst never have wandered thus into sin. Thou wouldest 
not have come hither, and I should have been spared all 
these long years of sorrow for thee and’ for thy brother. 
My only comfort hath been the child Ruth, and now she 
also is taken from me.” 

‘Be not so sorrowful, my father,” said Ethan. “It may 
be that thy God will give them back.” 

‘‘Ah!” moaned Johanan, “and if He doth—what is 
David? I fear me that he hath become even such as the 
ruffians around us. His temper was violent, even as a 
child, and since I drove him forth to this den of robbers 
(for I was to blame) what hath he become? O God, 
forgive me! At my hands will He require the children 
whom He gave me.” 

Ethan knew not what to say in answer to his father’s 
bittter lamentations, for it was too true. Humanly speak- 
ing, he had done a wrong to his sons that his late repent- 
ance was powerless to repair. 

But as the days went by and the old rabbi drew nearer 
to his end, God sent him comfort. He knew now that he 
would never again see his absent children on earth, but 
with trustful faith he looked forward to meeting them here- 
after; for God had answered his prayers, giving him a calm 
confidence that at length they, too, would be brought home. 

Ethan scarcely ever left him, for they all expected that 
each day would be his last; but he lingered on, and, in 
spite of his pain and weakness, talked much to his son, and 
to Zaccai and his daughter, of the glory that should be on 
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earth and in heaven. It seemed as if God desired to ripen 
him quickly for heaven; faith, and hope, and love, grew 
every hour, till he surpassed his teacher, and was a staff 
and stay to the more timid Zaccai. His trust in Christ 
was so deep and wide, that it swallowed up all fear of the 
future, and all regret for the past; and he was at last con- 
tent that God should order all things for him. 

The end came suddenly at last. It was evening. Zaccai, 
Doris, and Ethan were all beside him. He had been talk- 
ing of Ruth, and had sent many loving messages to her, to 
be given ‘‘when they saw her;” and then he spoke of 
David, and bade Ethan ask his forgiveness in his name, and 
give him his blessing. ‘‘ And tell him,” he added, “ that 
his mother was right, and I wrong. ‘Tell him that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah, and that I have prayed for him, 
that he also may have faith in Him and receive from Him 
everlasting life. Tell him, if he doubts God’s love, that 
He hath forgiven me, after my long life of evil. Wilt thou, 
Ethan ?” 

“Yea, father, but I hope thou wilt yet tell him thyself.” 

‘Nay. My days are spent, Ethan. I shall not see 
David until I meet him in the New Jerusalem. But now, 
sing unto me. I am very weary!” 

Ethan began to sing the Hallel, for they were the only 
psalms that he could recollect at that moment, and Doris 
and Zaccai joined him. It was years since he had sung it 
last, but the words and tune were still fresh in his mind, and 
they sang it through together. But when they reached the 
words, “‘ Blessed be He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” the old man raised himself and, “ Ay, blessed 
indeed, thrice blessed be the Saviour of Israel, the Lord 
Christ Jesus!” 

As the last notes died away, he sank into a calm, un- 
troubled slumber, but the watchers did not move, and at 
midnight he suddenly awoke, saying, ‘‘ Ethan, my son, art 
thou there?” 
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“ Vea, father,” said Ethan, kissing the ice-cold forehead 
of the old man. 

‘My son, I bless thee, and thou shalt be blessed!” he 
said in a strong, firm voice, apparently thinking of the 
dreadful curse he had pronounced in that same room,—*“ I 
bless thee in the name of the Father and of His Holy Son.” 
After that he did not speak for many minutes, and then his 
voice sounded so weak, that Ethan, near as he was, could 
only hear the names of Ruth and David. A little later he 
spoke again of David; then there was a long silence. 

The lamplight flickered dimly on the bare stone walls, 
and on the still figures of the watchers. It was very dark 
and gloomy, but suddenly the old rabbi’s face lightened as 
if he had caught a glimpse of the glory beyond the grave. 
His dim eyes brightened, his lips moved, and the listeners 
heard the one word, “ Jesus.” 

A moment later, Ethan reverently closed his eyes, for he 
was dead. He had passed into the light, for, after all the 
pride and mistakes of his long life, he had humbled himself 
to receive salvation from the lowly King he had once 
despised. 

He had repented, and the angels in heaven rejoiced over 
him, as they had never rejoiced in the long years which he 
had spent in piling up his costly but worthless sacrifices of 
dead works and meritorious deeds. But, at last, he had 
repented of all, and being cleansed in the blood of Christ 
was ready to take his place in the New Jerusalem, not as a 
self-righteous Pharisee, not as a learned rabbi, but as the 
chief of sinners, the humblest of God’s little children. He 
had repented, and in his heart the Messiah had come to 
reign. The Christ had conquered more than the might of 
Rome; Satan himself was vanquished, and driven from the 
heart kingdom he had dared to usurp. 

They laid J ohanan to rest in a rock-hewn sepulchre, high 
up among the mountains. All the band of robbers mourned 
for Ethan’s father, and a strange procession followed the 
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rabbi to his grave. Outlaws and heathen, robbers and 
murderers, Lyciades the Greek, and Zaccai the Nazarene, in 
solemn order, walked behind his bier; and at his funeral 
there was not one scribe, nor Pharisee, nor rabbi, not one 
son of Israel learned in the Law. Yet, could Johanan have 
known, he would have been content to be unmourned, save 
by the outcasts whom he had despised and looked down 
upon all his life ; for he had learned at last that but for the 
grace of his long-rejected Saviour, his own soul would have 
been unfit to meet the eye of the all-seeing God, and in his 
new humility he was willing to take his place among the 
PS sinnietsa 
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“THE UNKNOWN GOD.” 


\ ae ‘, bright, warm summer day, nearly two years 
after Ruth and David had been sold into 
slavery, they were both required to attend their 
master and mistress on a shopping expedition. 
It was Octavia’s birthday, and her father had promised 
her a new set of jewels, but had not cared to undertake 
the responsibility of choosing for her, as her taste and 
his were frequently at variance. Octavia was so much 
interested in the promised gems, that she could think or 
speak of nothing else, and Valerius was equally occupied 
with his own thoughts; but their attendants were not so 
silent. 

‘Look, Ruth,” said David, “doth not yon old woman 
remind thee of Rebecca?” 

“A little,’ said Ruth; then dropping her voice, added 
eagerly, ‘“‘Seest thou no chance even yet of our gaining our 
freedom, David ?” 

“Nay, Ruth, the risk would be too great. Art thou 
unhappy ?” 

“ Art thou Zappy—in slavery?” asked Ruth, in a tone of 
great astonishment. 

‘Vea, that 1s well enough, Ruth, but if we look at the 
facts of the case, we might be much.worse off. We are 
never beaten nor starved, nor art thou forced to deny thy 
God. Indeed, we scarcely know what it is to be slaves, 
after all.” 
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“Oh, David!” exclaimed Ruth, “I am miserable. I 
want to go home. I hate to be a slave.” 

‘“‘T also hate to be a slave. There are times when I thirst 
to avenge myself on Valerius yonder, because he calls himself 
my master, and speaks to me in a somewhat peremptory 
fashion ; but it is unjust and foolish, and we should be mad 
if we risked falling into worse hands by our impatience.” 

At that instant, Octavia summoned Ruth, for they had 
reached the jeweller’s; and for the next hour, Ruth was 
busily engaged in decorating her mistress with glittering 
pearls and rubies, that she might see which became her 
best, as she sat before a mirror of highly polished silver. 
She was hard to please, and at length Valerius grew weary 
of the endless discussions on the respective merits of the 
different gems, and, calling David, bade Octavia choose 
what pleased her best,” and left the shop. 

He strolled slowly down the long street, with its colon- 
nade on either hand, and turned at length into the Agora, 
or market-place, which lay at a lower level than the neigh- 
bouring hills of the Acropolis and Areopagus. It was not 
like a modern market, for, instead of being a bare, open 
space, it was planted with plane trees, among which were 
statues of famous Greeks of old, and of the heroes and 
demigods of mythology. 

When Valerius entered, it was crowded with a number of 
excited people, some laughing lightly, and some frowning, 
but nearly all talking. The Roman had come without any 
particular object, except that of passing away the time; so 
he went up to the crowd, and tried to discover what was 
the cause of the excitement. He questioned several men, 
who appeared to be listening with great attention to one 
who was speaking in the centre of the mass of human 
beings, but they shook their heads, and seemed as ignorant 
as himself of the reason of the concourse. At last he 
found one who told him that ‘‘it was a stranger, striving to 
introduce new gods into Athens.” 
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“Surely,” said Valerius carelessly, ‘there are gods enough 
here.” Nevertheless, he strove to get a nearer view of the 
speaker, who stood on the steps of one of the beautiful 
buildings in the square. The speaker had a thin, delicate- 
looking face, and spoke in an eager, earnest manner that 
riveted the attention of his hearers. 

‘Look, David, is not this setter forth of strange gods a 
countryman of thine?” 

David looked at him with interest, exclaiming, ‘“‘It is 
Paul—Saul of Tarsus!” 

“What, dost thou know him ?” 

“Yea, he is my kinsman. Look, my lord, he is moving 
away. May I follow him, and see whither he goeth? It 
may be that he could tell me of my father and brother.” 

‘*T would myself hear more of the man. We will follow 
him with the rest, and afterwards, if thou gettest oppor- 
tunity, thou mayest tarry to speak to him.” 

They followed the crowd, and ascended the steep and 
rugged rock known as the Areopagus, or Mars Hill, 
from the temple of that god, which crowned its summit. 
Before them, on the opposite height, rose the great brazen 
figure of Minerva, already described, surrounded on all 
sides by temples and statues and altars dedicated not only 
to gods and goddesses, but also to abstractions. Pity, 
Contumely, Fame, Modesty, and Energy, were all thus 
honoured ; but though the objects of their adoration were 
thus unlimited, the Athenians still feared that some deity 
might be accidentally neglected, and therefore they had 
erected an altar in a conspicuous position in the Agora, 
which they had inscribed ‘To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” 

The Athenians crowded about the stranger, curious to 
hear what he had to say. Valerius and his slave took their 
stand on the outskirts of the press, looking down with some 
contempt on the confusion of shrines and temples and 
altars, in which the citizens gloried. 

“Ye men of Athens,” Paul began, “I perceive that in 
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all things ye are too superstitious. For as I passed by, 
and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this 
inscription, ‘To THE UNKNowNn Gop.’ Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you. God, that 
made the world, and all things therein, seeing that He is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though He needed anything, seeing He giveth to all life, 
and breath, and all things; and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation ; that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after Him, and find Him, though 
He be not far from every one of us: for in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being; as certain also of your own 
poets have said, ‘For we are also His offspring.’ Foras- 
much then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man’s advice. And the times of 
this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent: because He hath appointed a 
day in the which He will judge the world in righteousness 
by that man whom He hath ordained; whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised Him 
from the dead.” 

To this point they heard him courteously, but when 
he mentioned the resurrection there was a great shout of 
laughter, for the philosophers of Greece regarded the soul 
as inseparable from the body, and believed that death was 
the final end of both, as far, at least, as any individual 
existence was concerned. Many of those that stood about 
mocked loudly at his ignorance, though few of them could 
have given any clear reason for their own ideas; but some 
of the more curious or less prejudiced among his audience 
requested that he would speak to them again on the 
subject. 
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The assembly dispersed to seek new interests and amuse- 
ments in different quarters of the town, and Paul returned 
by the way he had come, past the magnificent temple of 
Victory, and through the altars and plane trees of the 
Agora. He walked slowly, and paid little heed to the scene 
around him, for he was occupied with his own thoughts. 
He was alone in Athens, for his companions had remained 
at Berea, and he felt downcast and out of spirits at the sight 
of the magnificent idolatry of the beautiful city. The light, 
gay, talkative Athenians seemed singularly difficult to im- 
press, and he was wondering sadly whether his coming 
would be all in vain, when a hand was laid on his arm. 

“‘T pray thee, pardon me,” said a voice that seemed 
familiar to him; “but my lord Caius Valerius yonder 
desireth to speak with thee. He straitly commanded me 
to bring thee to him. And I myself, whom perchance 
thou hast not forgotten, am exceedingly anxious to know 
whether thou canst tell me aught of my kinsfolk ?” 

Paul looked at him for a moment as if uncertain who he 
was ; then, recognising him, turned back with him towards 
the place where Valerius awaited them, saying, “Then 
thou hast left the cavern of Esek, David?” 

‘““'Yea, I have left it, but not of mine own will. We 
strove to rescue my father (who had fallen into trouble 
with the Romans) and some others from the legionaries, 
who were conveying them to Czsarea, but I was taken, 
and Ruth, my kinswoman, was not rescued, and we are 
slaves to a Roman here. Yonder he is. But now, hast 
thou been lately to Judzea? For these two years we have 
heard naught of our friends, and we know not whether 
they be living or dead.” 

*T am grieved to tell thee that I have never set foot in 
the land of Israel since the time when I was imprisoned in 
thy cavern, and I know naught either of thy father or thy 
brother.” 

David was disappointed to hear this, though he might 
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have expected it, for he knew that Paul had rarely visited 
Judzea of late years ; but there was no time then for further 
conversation, for at this moment Valerius joined them, and 
courteously begged the Jew to accompany him to his house. 

Paul complied, and Valerius sent David to tell Octavia 
that he had been obliged to return home without her, but 
that he desired her to finish her business as speedily as 
possible, and come to him. By this time the Roman lady 
had decided in favour of an expensive set of pearls, and 
was fast growing impatient at her father’s long absence. 
Ruth was very thankful to see David at last, for her 
mistress was in an unusually troublesome mood that morn- 
ing, and made such perpetual demands on her patience 
and temper, that she felt much disposed to answer her 
disrespectfully. 

Octavia, having confided her new treasures to David’s 
care, with many injunctions to him to take heed not to lose 
them, went home with slow and stately steps, wondering a 
little what her father could want her for, but scorning to 
make any haste on that account. 

They found Paul and Valerius seated under the shade of 
an orange tree, beside a marble basin which received the 
waters of a little fountain that played in the centre of an 
open turf-covered court. It was partially surrounded by a 
covered colonnade connected with the house, and was 
planted with groups of trees and flowering shrubs, among 
which might have been seen marble statues, raised on 
pedestals, gleaming through the green foliage. It was a 
beautiful retreat, but to the Jew it was defiled by the 
graceful figures that met his eye on every side, for to 
him they were the symbols of a hideous and degrading 
superstition. 

‘‘T know that they are nothing,” Valerius was saying, as 
Octavia and her attendants joined them, ‘nothing but 
blocks of chiselled stone; but what matters it? We our- 
selves are little more; at death we shall be less.” 
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“God forbid!” said Paul earnestly. ‘*God forbid! 
We are made in the likeness of God, and after death, 
though I speak of a mystery which as yet thou canst not 
comprehend, both soul and body shall be changed, till we 
be indeed fit temples of the living God.” 

“At death the body changeth, I know full well,” said 
Valerius, “ but it turneth to dust, and the soul shall like- 
wise dissolve.” 

‘* All men shall rise again, for the man Christ Jesus hath 
arisen and hath ascended unto His Father. If thou wilt 
believe, thou also shalt live for ever, for He willeth not 
that any should perish. But this one way only lieth open 
for all flesh, by which they may attain unto the resurrection 
of the just. It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners. Therefore repent, and accept the propitiation that 
He hath made for thy sins.” 

“How may I certainly know these things?” asked 
Valerius with deepening earnestness. 

Paul looked on the stone gods and goddesses, and then 
raising his eyes to heaven, prayed earnestly to God ‘to 
send upon him His Holy Spirit, and be with him in that 
which he was about to do.” 

Ruth fell on her knees and hid her face in her veil, but 
David stood erect before him with a strange feeling of 
intense interest, while Valerius and Octavia waited in silence. 
Paul looked earnestly on David; and, at his keen glance, the 
lad’s eyes fell, and for a moment he stood in an altitude of 
deep humility, not daring to look up. Then Paul spoke,— 

“In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, be thou healed of 
thy lameness, David.” 

At the words, David raised his eyes, then flung himself 
before Paul, crying, ‘‘I am unworthy of this great mercy. 
May God forgive my sins.” 

Paul laid his hand on the boy’s head, saying, ‘‘ Arise, my 
son, and sin no more. He hath forgiven thee.” 
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David obeyed, and to the amazement of Valerius and 
his daughter, his step was firm and even. His lameness 
was healed, and the ankle that had been deformed was like 
the other. 

The Roman bowed his head, and said humbly, ‘“ Thy 
God, O Paul, is great indeed! MHenceforward Him will I 
worship, and no other.” 

Octavia fell on her knees before Paul, exclaiming, “A 
god hath come to earth,” and flinging her jewels down 
before him, she worshipped him. 

‘Nay, not so,” said Paul. “I am naught but a man. 
Arise, sin not so against the Most High. But now, turn 
from thy dumb idols, and worship the only living and true 
God, who hath made thee, and this great earth, and all 
that is therein.” 

Octavia rose, but Ruth still knelt, for she also was turned 
by this miracle to the Lord whose blood had bought her, 
and, in penitence for her own blindness and thankfulness 
for this great blessing, she poured out her soul before God, 

To David, the thought of God’s great mercy to his soul 
in sending him so convincing a proof of His existence and 
His love, after his persistent rejection, almost swallowed up 
the idea of the physical benefit he had received. Every 
step he took came to him as a reminder that Jesus of 
Nazareth, though Son of God, did indeed love even him, 
robber and slave though he was. As he realized God’s 
grace and goodness, the thought of his past life filled him 
with a deep horror and loathing of his own sin-stained soul, 
and with pale face and trembling lips, he began to confess 
his iniquities. Paul heard him in silence for a moment, 
then said gently, ‘“‘ Thy Lord knoweth all these things, my 
son; and He hath chosen thee, as thou art, to be His 
servant, and to bear His name. But take heed, now that 
thou art cleansed, that thou dishonour Him not, for it were 
a worse thing to bring shame and contempt on Him who 
died for thee than aught thou hast done hitherto.” 
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“How can I stand? Thou knowest how full of evil my 
heart hath been even from my childhood.” 

“Yea; I know well. Yet thinkest thou that He who 
had power to heal thee is not also able to give thee strength 
to stand? Be vigilant, watch and pray; trust not in thine 
own strength, but lean on Him who is able to keep thee 
from falling. So shalt thou be a profitable servant, and thy 
Lord, when He cometh, shall give thee thy reward.” 

Then turning to the others, Paul said, “ Let us thank the 
Lord our God that He hath revealed to you the glad tidings 
of salvation.” And kneeling down, he offered up a prayer 
that these four new followers of his crucified Master might 
prove themselves true and faithful till He called them home. 
Before they rose, he uttered a joyous and confident thanks- 
giving for them, believing that He who had bought them 
with the price of His own blood, and had called them by 
His own name, would also keep them in His strength. 

But even then he did not leave them until he had shown 
them the way of salvation more perfectly, for he longed to 
see them established in the faith. To each one he talked 
with deep earnestness, for he desired to guard each against 
the special temptations of his lot, and in his eyes the soul 
of the slave was of no less account than the soul of the 
master or mistress. Every day that he stayed in Athens 
he strove to use for their benefit and that of the other 
converts he had made. 

Octavia was affianced to a Roman of great wealth and 
high position, and when she turned to Jesus, she immedi- 
ately endeavoured to induce her future husband to believe 
also. He was in Athens at this time, and, to please her, 
consented to meet Paul and hear him. The result was 
that he too believed ; for though he had only listened to 
please Octavia, God had a message for him, and he could 
not turn away. 

But the time came that Paul must leave them and pro- 
ceed on his way to Corinth, for the companions for whom 
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he had waited had joined him, and he was now ready to 
depart. Valerius and his household entreated him to 
remain, but a higher will than his or theirs guided him, and 
he was obliged to go. 

Newly turned, as they were, from the errors of idolatry, 
atheism, and Pharisaism, they feared to be left without 
their guide and teacher, and he was grieved to leave them ; 
but there was no help for it, and at last he came to bid 
them his last farewell, and to admit them into the church 
by the sign of baptism. 
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THE PROFESSION OF THEIR FAITH. 


ay HE summer day dawned fair and clear, the blue 
/ heavens smiled, fruit and flowers scented the 
air with their fragrance, and the fountain in the 
garden sparkled and shimmered in the sun- 
shine. But the white statues, which had glistened so 
brightly in the brilliant light, were no longer to be seen. 
Here and there a broken pedestal, or a little heap of 
fragments, showed where they had stood, but the images 
themselves were gone. Octavia, as eager now to be rid 
of them as she had been before to possess them, had 
begged her father’s permission to have them removed ; and 
by her command every image in the house or garden had 
been pulled down, and carried to a rubbish heap outside 
the city walls, and had there been shivered to pieces with 
a heavy hammer, so that no other might be tempted by 
them to commit the sin of idolatry. 

This work had been done at night, so as not needlessly 
to provoke the superstitious mob; and when the sun rose, 
Valerius’ garden was prepared for their baptism. 

Shortly before noon, the little company of converts 
gathered round the fountain in the centre of the court. 
Caius and his daughter and her betrothed stood together, 
clad in simple garments of plain white, scarcely handsomer 
than those worn by their slaves, Ruth and David, who stood 
apart conversing in low tones, while on the opposite side of 
the basin several Greeks, both men and women, had collected. 
239 
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They had not long to wait. Paul and Silvanus appeared 
a few minutes before noon, and after a kindly greeting to 
each, began the short and simple service. Paul prayed for 
all, anxious that each one of these ‘‘his dear children in the 
faith ” might be fully blessed and sanctified; then Silvanus 
baptized them one by one “in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 

A hymn of praise followed, in which all joined, Greek 
and Roman, Jew and Gentile; and after this thanksgiving, 
Paul laid his hands on them, that they might receive the 
Holy Spirit, praying for them, and exhorting them “to hold 
fast the profession of their faith without wavering,” that 
God might at last receive them, without spot and blameless, 
through the blood of Jesus. 

The service was soon over, for Paul could not linger, 
and with many tears and prayers the farewell words were 
spoken, and the new members of Christ’s Holy Church 
separated to their homes, each one going to his own 
temptations and trials, his own joys and sorrows, his own 
falls and shortcomings, and his own victories and successes, 
but not one forgotten by the great Father whose boundless 
love enfolds each one of his children with a tender care that 
takes account of every little temptation and sorrow, and 
prevents the weight that falls on each overpowering the 
feeble strength of him who bears the load. 

When his guests had departed, Valerius called Ruth and 
David to him, saying, ‘‘ How long have ye been with me, 
David?” 

‘Two years, my lord.” 

“Thou hast served me well and faithfully, and my 
daughter telleth me that Ruth hath also pleased her ; 
therefore, I am now minded to release you both.” 

“Oh, my lord, thou art too good to us!” they both 
exclaimed earnestly. “The blessing of the Merciful be 
upon thee for all thy goodness toward us.” 

“Nay,” said Valerius; “hath not Paul told us that we 
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who are Christ’s are brethren in Him, and shall I longer 
dare to hold my brother or my sister in slavery? God 
forbid that I should do this thing !” 

“Ruth, thou art free!” said Octavia; “but if thou 
choosest to continue to dwell with me, thou wilt be more 
than welcome, and when I am wedded, thou shalt have a 
place in my new home.” 

“Forgive me, my lady, but if I am indeed free, I must 
leave thee, for perchance my father needeth me.” For she 
did not know that Rabbi Johanan had gone where he 
needed her no more. 

“ T thought,” said Octavia, ‘‘ that thou wast fatherless and 
homeless ?” 

‘She speaketh of my father,” said David, “for she hath 
dwelt with him these many years; but thou sayest right 
that she is homeless, for my father’s house in Hebron hath 
been rifled and dismantled by order of the governor, 
and for aught I know, may even have been burned with 
ire. 

“Then whether wouldst thou go, my child?” asked 
Valerius. 

“T would go with David to seek the rabbi; I am 
persuaded he hath need of me, for of late he had per- 
mitted me to assist him in his studies, and read to him, 
and write for him. Oh, I know he must have missed me 
sorely !” 

“Where dost thou think of seeking him, David?” 

‘“‘ Tf I can reach the Cave of Esek, I trust to hear of him, 
and of Ethan my brother.” 

‘‘ But surely thou wilt not return thither?” said Valerius. 

“ Nay, not to stay. I have done with that for ever, God 
helping me; but it was I (may the Lord forgive me) who 
persuaded Ethan to go thither at the first, and I will aid 
him to escape, for he abhorreth the life. Paul was once a 
prisoner amongst us, and he urged us greatly to go forth 
from the cavern ; but we liked not then to go, for we had a 
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friend there,—a Greek, Lyciades by name,—who, though 
he was captain in the band, was in danger, because he 
had at times shown mercy to captives who fell into his 
hands.” 

“What was his name?” asked the young Roman to whom 
Octavia was betrothed. 

“ Lyciades,” repeated David, in some surprise. 

“ What doth he look like? What manner of man is he?” 

“ He is tall, and well looking. He hath blue eyes and 
fair hair; he is learned in all the wisdom of his people, and 
speaketh many tongues.” 

‘Hath he ever told thee how he came to be with this 
band of robbers ?” 

“Vea, He fell into disgrace with some powerful 
Romans, and was forced to fight for his life with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre of Rome itself, being carried 
thither from this very town of Athens. By something little 
less than a miracle, he escaped and fled to the sea-coast ; 
but the vessel wherein he took refuge was attacked and 
overpowered by pirates, and he was sold to some nobleman 
of Rome, I think (but his name hath escaped me), to 
instruct his children in the philosophies and learning of 
Greccem: 

“Then,” said the Roman, “it must indeed be he I 
knew. Hast thou never heard him speak of his master, 
Lucius Maximus, or of his son Claudius? He fled from 
us, when we tarried for a season at Czesarea in Palestine, 
and, from that day to this, we have heard naught of 
him.” 

‘Methinks Lyciades liketh not even to speak of that 
period of his life,” said David. 

“Well, I blame him not,” said Claudius, ‘neither 
should I like it, if I were he. But surely he cannot live 
happily among a horde of ruffians and savages like his 
robbers.” 

‘Nay, he too would gladly depart, but ye know not how 
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difficult and dangerous it is to flee from the band when one 
hath once joined it.” 

“ Art thou not foolish to attempt to return, then ?” asked 
Valerius. 

“‘ My lord, I dare not leave Ethan to perish in the sin to 
which I have brought him. Better risk a thousand deaths 
than thus forsake him! Besides, Lyciades will protect me 
ie ercan.s 

“ Well, David, go if thou must, but persuade Ruth to stay 
with us,” said Valerius. 

“Oh, David, let me go,” entreated Ruth. “ Thy father 
will need me. He is sick and unhappy. I must go!” 

“ Nay, Ruth, I cannot take thee. My lady will take care 
of thee, and if God prosper me, I will bring my father, and 
Ethan, and Doris, and Zaccai, and also, I trust, Lyciades, 
hither, and then thou wilt be happy.” 

Valerius listened to him with astonishment. “And dost 
thou really think thou canst aid them all to escape?” ‘Truly 
thou art bold! But the young are always rash and fool- 
hardy.” 

“ Wouldst thou not have me risk something, my lord, to 
undo the ill which I have done, as far as may be? How 
can I speak of Christ for very shame, if I leave Ethan to 
live in the iniquity to which I dragged him? Howcan I 
call myself a follower of Jesus if I let my best beloved 
remain in sin and misery, when I might save them? My 
Lord gave Himself and suffered all things to save sinners, 
and shall I do nothing?” 

“But, David,” said Valerius, ‘“‘thou canst not stay in 
Palestine, if ye do all contrive to escape in safety, and thou 
hast not the means to bring thy friends over-seas hither. 
And even if thou couldst, I see not that ye would be 
safer than at home, for by Roman law ye all deserve 
death.” 

‘‘What better can I do?” said David in distress. 

‘“‘ Hearken, I will tell thee what thou shalt do,” returned 
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Claudius. ‘‘Thou shalt go up with me to Rome, and I 
will entreat the Emperor for thee. I think he will not deny 
my suit, for he oweth much unto my father. But give me 
the names of those for whom thou desirest pardon.” 

“Nay,” said Valerius, ‘‘add my name to thine, Claudius, 
and entreat Czesar to pardon all who shall be willing to give 
up their trade of robbery, and live by honest labour.” 

“Methinks,” said Claudius, ‘thou wilt still have a 
dangerous task before thee, David; for, if they be such 
ruffians as thou sayest, they will despise thy free pardon, 
and prefer rather to live as they have hitherto done, by the 
strength of their arms and the terror of their name, than to 
gain their bread by painful toil.” 

“Yet give me this pardon if thou canst. My father hath 
suffered injustice at the hands of the governor, but if the 
Emperor should pardon him they would not dare to do him 
further injury, therefore (though he would scorn it) I think 
it would aid us tosave him. Besides, there are others who 
would gladly leave the Cave of Esek, on any terms what- 
ever. At least Lyciades and Zaccai are anxious to get 
away.” 

“Well, thou shalt come up to Rome with us, and then 
I will send thee in all haste to Judea,” said Claudius. 
‘‘Lyciades is too good for a robber.” 

David agreed to this plan, for it seemed, with all its 
disadvantages, the best that they could think of, but he had 
to wait several weeks before Claudius was ready to take the 
promised journey to Rome. For, after it had been settled 
that he should intercede with the Emperor, it was arranged 
that his marriage with Octavia should take place before 
they set out, and that all should go up to the great city 
together. 

The preparations for the ceremony and for the accom- 
panying festivities delayed the journey not a little, for 
though Octavia had begun to follow Jesus, she had as yet 
learned little of His meekness and lowliness. She still 
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loved display and costly garments, and they took a long 
time to prepare, for her father gave her all she desired. 

Ruth was to remain with her former mistress until David 
returned, for all her elders were so much averse to her 
undertaking the risk of such a long journey, with no better 
protection than David could afford her, that she submitted 
at last, though much against her will. 

When at length they arrived in Rome, Claudius made 
every effort to prevent unnecessary delays, and as his suit 
was supported by the powerful influence of Caius Valerius, 
he easily obtained the boon he desired; indeed, the 
Emperor regarded it as a matter of no importance at all, 
and wondered only that they should care to ask it. 

Thus, to David’s great satisfaction, he was enabled to 
leave Rome, after a stay of little more than ten days, 
armed with the Imperial pardon that he desired. 

By his master’s generosity, he was provided with a com- 
plete outfit of the garments proper to his race and station, 
and a sufficient sum of money to enable him to travel with 
speed and comfort. 

It was early in the winter season, but the day was bright 
and clear, when David sailed into the harbour of Ceesarea, 
after a long and rather stormy voyage. The white streets 
of Herod’s town, and the gigantic statues on the mole, 
looked just as they had looked when he left them. The 
sea was dashing on the wall with the same fury, but within 
was still and calm as then. All things looked the same, but 
he himself was changed so greatly that he felt like a different 
person. 

He had left Ceesarea a fettered slave, who had narrowly 
escaped the punishment of the crime of robbery; he 
returned a free man, on an errand of mercy, armed with 
the Emperor’s pardon. He had left lame and disfigured ; 
he returned perfectly whole. He had left, a poor miserable 
sinner, filled with passionate hatred for all mankind; he 
returned pardoned by the King of kings, with God’s love so 
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shining in his soul that hatred was driven out for ever. For 
to him the Christ had come, and peace and glory and 
gladness reigned in his heart. 

As the ship sailed through the clear waters 5 the harbour, 
David leaned over the side as he had done before, and 
thought of all that had happened since the memorable day 
when he bade farewell to his native land. He could look 
back to the very hour and moment when his Lord had 
come to take possession of his soul, for from the time when 
Paul had healed him his surrender had been complete. 
His sin had been forgiven, and he had taken Jesus the 
Crucified as his King. Since then he had never wavered, 
but had striven in all things to please Him only. 

During all the perils of his journey he had felt assured of 
his Saviour’s nearness to him, and he felt confident that 
He would lead and guide him still. 

For the first time since the Feast of Tabernacles, when 
Ethan and he had run away, he entered Jerusalem. He 
had hired an ass to carry him thither, and had gone up 
with a party of travellers who had friends in the Holy City. 
How well he remembered the long watching for the Romans 
on the night when he was taken. The familiar road had 
brought back the old scenes as freshly as if they had taken 
place but a week before. Now as he wandered about 
Jerusalem and feasted his eyes on the sight of the glorious 
Temple, he felt like a child again. 

The memory of old times came so vividly to him that 
he had to put a strong constraint upon himself to keep 
away from the house of Rabbi Shemaiah, where he would 
certainly have been an unwelcome guest. He was kindly 
received, however, at the house of a “ Nazarene,” to whom 
he had letters, and, early on the following morning, he set 
out on foot to seek his old comrades. 

But at last his faith gave way, and he fell into a state of 
most painful anxiety as he pressed on rapidly towards the 
Cave of Esek ; for at first the way was easy, and he was 
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anxious to reach his journey’s end soon after nightfall. He 
feared that he might not find Ethan, or that evil might have 
befallen those he loved, and in feverish haste he pressed 
forward till he was utterly exhausted and forced to rest. 
While he rested he prayed, and arose strengthened and 
refreshed, and ready to receive what God should send. 


CHAPTER -X. 
SENT BY THE ‘' KING,” 


WP) EARLY a year had passed since the Rabbi 
) Johanan’s death, but Lyciades and Ethan had 
not been able to escape. Bar-Amnon, who had 
now more influence over the robbers than their 
nominal chief, suspected that they wished to leave the 
cavern, and by way of intimidating them, and avenging 
himself on Zaccai, whose rebukes of their sin wearied 
and provoked those ‘‘of the rougher sort,” contrived to 
have him and his daughter imprisoned in two little cells 
at some distance from the inhabited portion of the cavern. 
He set several of his own especial friends to mount guard 
over them, and prevent Lyciades from releasing them; but 
he neither starved nor slaughtered them, and for the present 
their lives seemed to be safe. 

The motives of his action were difficult to discover, and 
this high-handed oppression of an inoffensive man provoked 
a good deal of angry criticism, even among the robbers, 
for they had their own ideas of right and justice, and this 
proceeding did not come up to their standard. 

Bar-Amnon was certainly aiming at the leadership, but 
his seizure of the Jew and his daughter, instead of weaken- 
ing his rival, rather strengthened his hands, and Lyciades 
gained popularity by contrast. 

Nevertheless, the Greek had good cause for anxiety, for 
Bar-Amnon was treacherous and unscrupulous, while the 
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many long and serious consultations, for, though it might 
have been possible to escape themselves, they saw no 
means of rescuing Zaccai and Doris, and they would not 
abandon them. At the same time they believed that Bar- 
Amnon was but hatching another plot against them, and 
they doubted not that he intended to slay them all as soon 
as he thought it safe. 

**Who is on guard over Zaccai to-day?” asked Lyciades 
anxiously. 

“ Levias and Shetah and Alexander,” said Ethan, who 
had been to reconnoitre. 

“Then I fear Bar-Amnon means mischief,” said Lyciades. 
‘He could not have chosen more villainous rascals.” 

“God help us,” said Ethan. ‘ Let us pray for wisdom, 
Lyciades. Paul said, and Zaccai saith, that the Lord 
heareth prayer always, if it be earnestly and_ sincerely 
offered.” 

“Dost thou believe, Ethan, that that Jesus of whom Paul 
spake, is the Son of God indeed ?” 

‘Vea, I do believe, and that He is also man, and there- 
fore careth for us as none but mancan. Oh, Lyciades, let 
us pray. Unless help be sent, we are lost.” 

And falling on his knees in the middle of the chamber, 
Ethan cried aloud to Christ to have mercy. Presently 
Lyciades joined him, but when they rose from their knees, 
the chief looked blankly on his young companion, for he 
still felt at a loss. 

They were both clad in armour under their loose upper 
robes, and were armed with swords and daggers, for they 
knew that at any moment they might have to struggle for 
their lives. Their greatest difficulty was the uncertainty 
as to how many of their comrades might have been won 
over by Bar-Amnon, but there was danger in making any 
attempt to find out. 

* At all risks, Ethan,” said Lyciades, ‘‘we must try to 
gather a small party together among the men.” 
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‘And wilt thou then strive to capture Bar-Amnon ?” 

‘““Ay, we must. It is our only chance. Methinks 
Salome and the women will take our part, for Zaccai was 
ever courteous and gentle. Hadst thou not better speak to 
Theudas and Simeon, and I will do what I may with the 
others ?” 

“ Nay, Lyciades, if thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt 
rather be still and silent until evening, when they gather in 
the hall, unless Bar-Amnon attempteth some evil in the 
meantime, and then, when they have eaten, set forth unto 
them that evil is intended against such as love order and 
right. For thou canst speak full well, and if once thou 
gettest a hearing, I trust that for this time the danger may 
be overpast, and we may even persuade the larger number 
to insist that Zaccai shall be freed.” 

“It seemeth to me a perilous and uncertain project, 
Ethan. It is a weighty matter to rest on such a slight 
support. Bar-Amnon hath other arms at his command, 
and I fear much that his weapons will prove the more 
powerful of the twain.” 

“Nay, Bar-Amnon is slow and unready, and speaketh 
like a fool. Boldly accuse him to his face of tyranny and 
rebellion. Show them that no man is safe, nor his wife 
nor child, so long as one is permitted thus to set at de- 
fiance all the laws on which we are agreed. Then cry 
suddenly and loudly for justice; bid those about him seize 
him. I will be ready at hand to show a good example, and 
it will go hard with us, if we do not contrive to seize and 
imprison him in place of Zaccai.” 

‘It is a wild scheme, Ethan.” 

“Tt soundeth so, I know ; but is it not our safest plan ?” 

“ Would it not, at least, be better to endeavour to gain 
over one or two?” 

“But, Lyciades, if we speak to ome who is of Bar- 
Amnon’s friends, we are lost. Thou spakest of Theudas, 
but I heard him only yesterday talking with Sevias, and he 
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seemed to be of the same mind with regard to Zaccai at 
least.” 

“God help us!” exclaimed Lyciades. “TI like not your 
plan, Ethan.” 

‘‘Ah, but what better can we doe If we act not 
promptly, Bar-Amnon assuredly will.” 

“Vea, that is true enough. Perchance we had best try 
what we can do. At the worst, our danger could scarce 
be greater. But, Ethan, arm thyself well with sword and 
dagger, for Bar-Amnon will not suffer himself to be taken 
without resistance.” 

It was not yet noon, and all that day they waited in 
fearful suspense lest the traitor should anticipate them and 
strike his fatal blow ere they were prepared. The heavy 
atmosphere of the cavern seemed more oppressive than 
usual, and its inhabitants went cautiously about its dark 
cells and passages, dreading they knew not what, for 
suspicion was in the air, and mistrust and fear pervaded 
the whole place. 

At last night came, and the great hall glowed with red 
torchlight, for the oil had failed, and the silver lamps hung 
unlighted in the smoky flare of the flaming brands that 
were stuck in iron sockets round the walls. 

The meal was eaten in cheerless silence, and, at its close, 
Lyciades, rising in his place, began to speak, but at that 
moment Ethan, standing beside his rival, made a sign to 
him to stop, for he had heard what the chief did not. 
Happily only he saw for whom the signal was intended, 
and Lyciades sat down again, while Bar-Amnon’s friends 
cheered and laughed derisively, for they fancied he had lost 
heart and self-command. 

Then the huge Jew rose, and in a swaggering tone 
bade his satellites “fetch hither the Jew and his 
daughter.” 

They obeyed, and Zaccai and Doris, bound with ropes, 
were led in and placed before him, and again his friends 
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laughed and shouted at the chief who thus tamely suffered 
his authority to be usurped before his eyes. 

“ Now,” cried Bar-Amnon, “clear mea space. Zaccai, thy 
time to die hath come!” And the savage drew out his sword. 

“Stay!” cried Zaccal; “stay but one moment! ‘Then 
will I submit me to thy will. Hearken, Bar-Amnon, I 
entreat thee !” 

Bar-Amnon looked again at Lyciades, then turned his 
eyes on Doris, who stood in silence, scorning to utter one 
cry for mercy, though she looked appealingly at the silent 
chief. But he still said nothing, and she fancied that they 
were deserted even by him. His rival gazed at him a 
moment, with a hideous and contemptuous leer, then, 
thinking to prolong his discomfiture and provide enjoyment 
for himself, gave Zaccai the permission he asked. 

But Zaccai did not beg for mercy. 

‘“‘Hearken, all of you,” he cried. ‘As I am hastening to 
my death, I entreat you to think on the peril to which ye 
are exposed. Ye may slay my body, but, except ye repent, 
your souls shall die. My peril is naught to yours, for, do 
what ye will, I and my child yonder are in the hands of a 
gracious Lord, who would not suffer you to hurt us, save 
- for our greater good. MHearken, then! Many years ago a 
babe was born in Bethlehem of Judzea,—a lowly, tender 
child, who grew up to manhood, gentle and sinless, and all- 
loving. Think ye of it! He was never stained or soiled 
by aught of evil, but, as the years went by, enemies arose 
against him and persecuted him, though all his days were 
spent in deeds of gracious kindness, and at length they slew 
him—cerucified him.” 

There was a murmur through the listening crowd, and 
Bar-Amnon, shaking off with a tremendous effort the 
strange influence of this timid man’s courage, said roughly, 
“Peace, peace! I care not now to hear of the Nazarene. 
If thou hast ought to say for thyself or for the girl, speak ; 
but if not, thine hour hath come.” 
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But Zaccai continued calmly, without heeding the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘ Yea, they crucified Him, pure and gentle as He 
was, and (wonder of all wonders!) He submitted to shame 
and pain and death, though He was Son of God—though 
He was God himself. But it was for us, for our sakes. 
Sinful, wicked as we are, He loved us, ay, and He loves us 
still. Bar-Amnon, I bid thee turn to Him; He loveth 
thee. Ethan, Lyciades, He died for you. There is not 
one soul here for whom He doth not yearn with a great 
longing. Oh, repent; He w7/7 pardon. Turn to Him— 
He desires to have mercy—believe on Him. I cannot tell 
you how He loveth you ; how He hath sought for you and 
laboured for you.” 

He paused a moment, and Bar-Amnon, who had been 
watching him as if fascinated, rose up and shouted wildly, 
Slay him, slay him!” 

“Stay!” cried Lyciades, springing forward, and standing 
before Zaccai with drawn sword. “Stay! I forbid thee to 
move! Traitor! coward! Wow durst thou presume to 
order the death of an innocent man? Who gave ¢hee a 
right to command? Nay, stand back; threaten not. Dost 
thou think we are all ruffians and brutes like thyself?” 

“Lyciades, stand back thyself?” cried Bar-Amnon. 
“The man is my prisoner, and he shall die!” 

“He shall zo¢/” answered the captain haughtily. ‘I 
appeal to you, comrades,” turning to the anxious group of 
men around him. “I appeal to you; will ye suffer this 
fellow to usurp the rule over you? What hath he done 
more than Simeon or Joseph or Theudas? Was it to him 
that the assembled band swore their allegiance ?” 

He paused, and there was a low growl from the crowd, 
but whether of dissent or applause it was difficult to tell. 
Ethan, comparing the two, could not see how any man 
should prefer to take for their leader Bar-Amnon, with his 
brutal looks and loutish insolence, in place of Lyciades, 
who stood in the glaring torchlight, alone, but dauntless in 
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the centre of the scowling herd of ruffians, of whom some, 
at least, thirsted for his blood. 

He spoke rapidly and eagerly, and as Ethan watched him 
his spirits rose, for the Greek had never looked more noble 
or more fearless, and his courage and eloquence began to 
take effect. 

As he spoke of the danger of thus submitting to any self- 
constituted authority that chose to tyrannize over them, 
there was a murmur of unmistakable assent at last. And 
with a quick change of subject and manner, he cried out, 
“Let us not be content with this protest, comrades! This 
is a time for action, not for words! By our laws, the 
traitor is worthy of punishment, therefore I, your captain, 
command you to seize Bar-Amnon, traitor and tyrant as 
Hesisee: 

Ethan waited not a moment, but shouting loudly, sprang 
on the gigantic ruffian, and though possessing neither his 
weight nor strength, valiantly endeavoured to execute 
Lyciades’ order. He had judged rightly. His prompt 
obedience infected his comrades, and in a minute the rascal 
and his associates were struggling hand to hand for life 
and liberty with those who hated and dreaded them, and 
desired to support the authority of their recognised chief. 

Salome and the other women, as Lyciades had predicted, 
were mainly on the side of the captain and Zaccai, and, in 
the first moment of the contest, they occupied themselves 
with freeing the unfortunate captives from their bonds; then 
arming themselves with knives and daggers, they went to 
the aid of their friends, for the wild life of the cavern had 
taught even them to fight upon occasion. 

For a few moments the struggle continued. The scene 
defies description. The flaring light fell on a confused 
mass of wild and savage figures, conspicuous among which 
was the gigantic form of Bar-Amnon, Shrieks, oaths, and 
curses filled the air. Again and again the swords and 
daggers did their dreadful work, and blood-stains covered 
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the floor. Many fell wounded to the ground, and were 
carried out of the contest by those of the women who 
preferred to heal wounds rather than cause them. 

Lyciades strove with all his might to take Bar-Amnon 
and to hurt no other, But his efforts were vain; his 
followers would not be restrained, and the desperate fight 
went on till the huge figure in the centre of the surging 
mass was seen to totter for a moment—then to fall. A 
powerful hand had struck him, and the rebel champion was 
dead. 

As he fell, the combatants with one consent paused in 
their strife, and stood looking on him and on each other. 
For a moment no one spoke or moved, but stood with 
their drawn swords in their hands looking down on the 
fallen giant, some in exultation, some with dismay, but 
none, as it seemed, in pity for the forlorn wretch who had 
lived so ill that even his chosen comrades had no regard or 
affection for him. 

As they stood there, a girl made her way through the 
crowd that surrounded him, and kneeling down beside him 
strove to staunch the blood that flowed from his wounded 
side, and, bathing his forehead, begged his comrades to 
raise him, and lay him in a position of greater comfort. It 
was Doris. She who had so lately been his captive, in 
hourly fear of death at his hands, was the only one of all 
the dwellers in the cavern who strove to aid him. But he 
was dead, and her pity could do nothing for him. 

The wondering men looked on in silence. None 
answered her, even with a word, and at last she rose, 
saying, gently, ‘Alas! he is dead. May the Lord Christ 
pity him.” 

At that instant, there was a great stir among the crowd ; 
all turned away from the dead giant to look on a stranger, 
who had entered by one of their secret ways with firm, bold 
steps and unhesitating manner. Yet, was it a stranger? A 
clamour of wild voices rose. ‘‘ Who is the man? Whence 
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comes he?” was cried loudly on every side, but was un- 
answered, for none knew. 

To some the form and manner seemed familiar, but the 
Jewish head-dress half concealed the face. Ethan pressed 
forward in wild hope, but looked on him and turned away. 
It was zof David. This man was not lame-—his step was 
firm and even. Yet, if not, who was it? Ethan gazed on 
him with fear and horror in his eyes. Nay, it was not 
David, but his spirit, for naught else could look so like him. 

This unspoken thought seemed to enter at once into the 
minds of all. In awe and dread of their strange visitant 
they shrank away on every side, and he stood alone in the 
centre of the crowd, looking with eager eyes from one to 
another, with an expression of painful anxiety. 

The glare of the torches dazzled him, after the gloom of 
the passage from which he had come, but at last his eyes 
fell on the face he sought, and with a joyous cry he sprang 
forward, and fell on Ethan’s neck. 

It was David and no other. There was no need now to 
tell Ethan that his brother had returned to him alive and 
well. The first sound of his voice, the first touch of his 
hand, had assured him of that, and for a moment they forgot 
everything in the joy of their reunion. 

But David’s second thought was for his father. ‘‘ Where 
is he, Ethan? let me go to him,” he said. 

‘‘ He is no longer here,” said Ethan, slowly. 

“What! hath he returned to Hebron?” asked David in 
surprise, 

‘Nay, he hath gone up to the city of our God.” 

“Oh, Ethan! meanest thou that he is dead?” said David, 
in tones of deep sorrow. 

“Yea, he sent thee his blessing, my brother, and he died 
in the faith of Paul and of our mother.” 

David bowed his head, and uttered a silent prayer for 
strength and help, but only said, “ And thou, Ethan? Dost 
thou also trust in Him they crucified ?” 
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Ethan looked at him earnestly, fearing lest his answer 
might raise a barrier between them, and said, “I also rest 
on the Christ, the King of Israel.” 

“Thank God! my brother,” said David. “Is Doris 
well? and Zaccai and Lyciades?” 

** They are all here. Where is Ruth?” 

‘She is safe and well. I will presently tell thee all that 
hath befallen her and me. Where are the others ?” 

With kindly consideration, Lyciades had withdrawn into 
the crowd of men, and had left the brothers alone, as soon 
as he saw that it was David himself; but now Ethan called 
to him, and he came, followed by the whole band, to con- 
gratulate David on his escape from his captivity. 

‘We feared that they would slay thee, David,” said the 
chief. ‘‘ How didst thou escape?” 

‘* A Roman, Caius Valerius by name, bought me from 
Felix, and for these two years past I have been his slave.” 

“Then do I pity thee,” said Lyciades. ‘I, too, have 
had the ill fortune to beaslave. How didst thou escape?” 

‘‘ Dost thou remember Paul ?” 

‘Vea, but all desire to hear thy story. Stand in my place, 
at the upper end yonder, and speak that all may hear thee.” 

“So be it, then. But what hath happened here? Is it 
not Bar-Amnon who lies yonder?” 

“ Vea, he hath suffered the just reward of his deeds,” said 
Ethan. “He was a traitor, and the death which he pre- 
pared for others hath overtaken him.” 

At the command of the chief, Bar-Amnon’s body was 
carried to a little cell, next to that in which Zaccai had 
been confined, and then David took his place on the 
raised platform upon which Lyciades generally stood to 
give his orders. Men, women, and children gathered 
about him, to listen with breathless interest, while he told 
them of his trial before Felix, and his slavery at Athens. 
To Ethan’s astonishment, he spoke of his master with 
respect and affection, though he belonged to the hated 
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Roman race. ‘He hath treated me with kindness,” he said, 
‘that I can never repay; yet it still was grievous unto me 
to be a slave, and Ruth continually urged me to strive to 
escape with her. Yet I feared to do so, for I saw not whither 
to go or what to do, and I dreaded lest by our impatience 
we should exchange an easy servitude for that which would 
be intolerable.” 

To his brother, this patience and prudence sounded 
strangely unlike David, but he continued in a lower though 
still perfectly audible voice, ‘‘ It seemeth to me now, that 
God held me back from fleeing from His mercy ; for I was 
at Athens, attending upon my lord Valerius, when Paul, 
whom I doubt not ye all will remember, came thither and 
spoke in the market-place. Something in his words or 
manner interested my master, and we followed him to hear 
what more he should say. But even then Valerius was 
not satisfied, and by his command I went after Paul, and 
entreated him to come and eat bread with my lord. He 
gladly turned back with me, and showed us from the works 
of God-that He ruleth all men, and commandeth all the 
affairs of this life. He spoke of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Lord Christ whom our people rejected and slew, and 
showed how God in His great love for lost and ruined men 
had sent Him to live and to die—a man on earth—that He 
might keep the law and save us all; but still our hearts 
were hardened, and we believed not. Yet the Almighty 
was merciful, and turned us back from our rebellion and 
stubbornness with His power and strength. JZ believed not, 
yet Paul, ‘in the name of Jesus of Nazareth,’ bade me be 
healed ; and on the instant my ankle became straight and 
whole like unto the other, and the lameness, which as ye 
all know hath plagued and shamed me from my childhood, 
was healed. From that very hour to this time when I speak 
to you, I have walked without hurt or stiffness. Therefore 
I pray you all to believe on Him who hath worked this 
great marvel upon me.” 
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He paused, and Zaccai said, ‘‘We do believe that the 
Christ hath come.” 

‘‘ Vea,” said David, ‘‘ He hath come, but not unto Israel 
only. His glory shall overshadow the whole earth, and His 
kingdom shall extend throughout the world. On that day, 
not I alone believed, who had hitherto believed in naught, 
but my lord Valerius also, and his daughter, the lady 
Octavia, who had worshipped graven images of metal and 
of stone; and Ruth, my kinswoman, who had held our 
Lord in contempt and loathing, as do the Pharisees,—we 
all four, on that same day, were recovered of our blindness, 
and we worshipped Him who came to save all people. He 
is the King, the Messiah, the long-expected Conqueror ; 
but His throne is set up, not in Jerusalem, but in the 
heaven of heavens!” 

“Dost thou say,” said one, ‘‘ that the Messiah hath come, 
and that this Jesus was He?” 

“Vea. Ye all believe me, that I have but said the 
truth in respect of this great miracle wrought on me, do 
ye not?” 

There was a murmur of assent, for David’s lameness had 
always been regarded as incurable. Wea 

“When I came hither first, I trusted that the sons of 
Israel were destined to rule the earth and trample all 
nations beneath their feet, even Rome herself; but now I 
know that God willeth not that any should be down-trodden 
and enslaved, for Jesus died for all, and we, Hebrews and 
Romans, Greeks and barbarians, are all brethren, and shall 
have, every one of us, our place in the kingdom of the 
Messiah.” 

‘¢ What,” cried a wild-looking Jew, ‘“ durst thou say that 
we the sons of Abraham, and the Gentile dogs, are equal 
before God ?” 

Again there was a murmur from the crowd, but this time 
it was expressive of angry dissent. 

“Vea, we are equal. We have one Father, even God 
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the Eternal, and must all alike be cleansed from our sins 
and iniquities by the blood of Jesus. The Messiah hath 
come to all. Do ye remember how we once went forth to 
fight for the king, at the bidding of Amos of Engedi, and 
how he proved to be an impostor and a cheat? We re- 
turned discomfited and dismayed, though no man pursued 
us, for our hearts were saddened and cast down at the 
thought of the Jong delay of our Deliverer. But we were 
blind. Even then He had come, and His reign had begun. 
Yet still it is but just begun, and He needeth our aid. Ye 
were ready enough to strengthen the hands of Tabbai the 
impostor, therefore now be as willing to serve the true 
Christ Jesus of Nazareth.” 

‘How can we aid Him?” cried one. ‘Is he not long 
dead ?” 

‘‘ Ay, long dead, but yet living, as He shall live for ever. 
He bade His servants go forth, through all the earth, and 
preach the gospel to every creature ; but yet there remain 
many lands unreached, many men untaught, to whom He 
will have us go. Surely it were better to set before sinners 
the way of life, than to avenge ourselves by bringing 
destruction on our enemies.” And in eager, glowing 
words he spoke of the Messiah’s true throne and kingdom, 
and begged them to do each his part towards the establish- 
ment of His sovereignty. 

God blessed him and was with him. It was given to 
him to so hold up the Christ before the eyes of those 
saddened, hardened men, that the glory of His humility, the 
strength of His meekness, and the grandeur of His self- 
sacrifice, shone forth so that even unto them holiness 
appeared beautiful and gentleness noble. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the Saviour and the Messiah, was that night revealed 
to many a soul, for God was with His young, ignorant, 
untried disciple, and chose by His weakness to make His 
own power known. 

Paul had preached, and Zaccai had laboured, and the 
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seed had shown no signs of life; but now David watered it, 
and at length God gave the increase. - 

On that night the thieves and robbers of the cavern were 
called to the service of the King, and many heard and 
swore allegiance to Him, though He spoke but by the 
humblest of His servants. All night long confessions and 
prayers and praises went up to the throne of the All- 
merciful, for the Christ had come to the Cave of Esek. 

Yet not all believed, and in the morning a band of men 
departed from among them, and went forth to seek Amos 
of Engedi, that under him they might continue in their old 
trade and cling to their old sins. 

The rest followed their chief in the way which God had 
prepared for them, and found safety and pardon under the 
Emperor’ safe-conduct. Thus by thieves and robbers, 
cleansed in Christ, was the kingdom extended; for the 
Lord often works by humble instruments, but never works 
in vain. 


CoH A Peis Ramee 
‘*GLORY AND DOMINION FOR EVER.” 


YEARLY two years had passed away. The 
) summer sun shone on the Holy City and on 
the golden Temple; and once more troops of 
worshippers went up to celebrate a feast unto 
the Lord, with great joy and gladness. It was the Feast of 
Pentecost, and every one who went up to Jerusalem bore 
a basket decked with bright flowers, containing bread or 
wheat or other grain. 

The courts of the Temple were thronged with people who 
had brought up their offerings to the Lord of the harvest ; 
and as each son of Israel presented the first fruits of his 
fields unto the bountiful Creator of all the products of the 
earth, he repeated the thanksgiving ordained by Moses, and 
used by each successive generation of Hebrews that had 
inherited the ‘Promised Land,” that, even in their pro- 
sperity they might remember whence they came, and to 
whom they owed all things :—‘‘ A Syrian ready to perish 
was my father, and he went down into Egypt, and sojourned 
there with a few, and became there a nation, great, mighty, 
and populous: and the Egyptians evil entreated us, and 
afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage : and when we 
cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard our 
voice, and looked on our affliction, and our labour, and our 
oppression: and the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, and 
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and He hath brought us into this place, and hath given us 
this land, even a land that floweth with milk and honey. 
And now, behold, I have brought the first fruits of the land, 
which thou, O Lord, hast given me.” 

Ethan and David stood together once more in the Holy 
Place, and thanked their God, not only for food and 
clothing, but for their redemption and salvation by the 
sacrifice of the great Sin-offering, of which the animals, 
whose smoke went up to heaven, were but the types and 
symbols, now less than useless, for they drew the attention 
of the worshippers away from Christ to the burnt-offerings 
and sin-offerings that had been instituted to foreshadow 
Him. But the day was close at hand when the glittering 
Temple and its marble courts should be laid even with the 
dust ; when the great stones of the altar should be thrown 
down; when the white-robed priests should be scattered, 
and the blood of the last victims should be poured out 
before the Lord. Yea, the Messiah had come, and hence- 
forward His people should worship the Father, not only at 
Jerusalem, but in every place throughout the world to which 
they might wander. 

The Messiah had come, and with thankful hearts the two 
young Jews bowed their heads and joined in the joyous 
thanksgiving ; for if those who were still ignorant of their 
Saviour had reason to bless and praise their God, how 
much more had they, who had been cleansed from sin so 
shameful, and received into a kingdom so glorious ! 

At length they made their way through the Court of the 
Women into the outer court, where they were joined bya 
tall man in the dress of a Greek. It was Lyciades, who, 
though he was forbidden to pass the “middle wall of 
partition,” in this earthly temple, had passed it in Christ’s 
kingdom, and served his Master as truly as did any son of 
Abraham. Being a Gentile, he had not presumed to enter 
within the “Sacred Fence,” but his worship in the outer 
court had been received by God Most High, while that of 
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many a proud Israelite, who would have thought his robes 
defiled had they but touched his garments, was unheard and 
unanswered. 

As they left the Temple precincts, Ethan laid his hand 
on the Greek’s arm, saying, “I would, Lyciades, that I were 
as thou art. I would to God that the way were open to 
me also, to go forth with the glad tidings of salvation into 
the dark places of the world.” 

‘“‘Be thou content, Ethan; where thou art, thy Lord hath 
placed thee. Wouldst thou be wiser than He?” 

“But thou and David here are permitted to do so much, 
while I”— 

“Ethan! Ethan!” said David, “is there naught to do 
for thy Lord here at home? Are the sons of Israel alone 
to be forgotten by those who distribute the meat which the 
Giver designed for all?” 

“‘ Nay, ye are right. My work, I know, lieth in Hebron, 
and around my door are souls to be saved and aided; but 
I have feared, David, that I too hastily chose an easy lot.” 

“Tt was not thy doing that the way was opened for thee 
to return to our father’s house,” said David, “nor to resume 
his business ; and when the choice was given thee, thou 
askedst our God to appoint for thy lot. Wherefore then 
shouldst thou now repine, because He hath added to thy 
portion ease and plenty and happiness ?” 

‘Nay, I know not that it is a foolish want of faith, but I 
continually fear that I may be betrayed into carelessness 
and love of ease, for, in my life, there seemeth little to be 
overcome.” 

“Except,” said Lyciades, “ perchance that very danger 
of which thou speakest. But He, who saved us when we 
were thieves and robbers, can save thee still.” 

“Yea, in spite of all, I am faithless and unbelieving,” 
said Ethan. ‘I should rather rejoice and be thankful that 
the lines have fallen to me in pleasant places.” 

He had returned to Hebron, for, by the influence of 
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Valerius, his father’s house had been restored to him, and 
substantial reparation made for the material loss inflicted 
upon his father. His home was a happy one, for he had 
wedded Doris, and she was a sweet and gentle wife to 
him, though her will was as resolute as ever. Indeed, her 
strong sense of right, and unfaltering determination to 
adhere to it, often aided her husband to resist the natural 
indolence of his temper. 

David and Lyciades had both sailed for Rome, and had 
but lately returned to Judzea, whither they had come up to 
meet Paul, who was again at Jerusalem, and desired to 
receive them formally into the church as ministers to be 
ordained by him and his brother apostles ; for though during 
these two years since they had bade farewell to the Cave of 
Esek, they had preached Christ, and laboured as missionaries 
among the heathen, they had not been recognised by the 
elders of the church. The day of which I am writing was 
that appointed for their ordination. 

Zaccai dwelt with his daughter, and assisted Ethan in 
his efforts to bring his neighbours to the knowledge of 
the Saviour; but, as he grew older, his health became so 
feeble that he could do little but pray for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom. 

Ruth had also returned to Hebron, but was shortly to be 
married to David, and to accompany him to Rome, for 
Valerius had entreated that missionaries might be sent to 
labour among his countrymen, and it was thought that the 
experience of Roman manners and customs, which David 
had gained during his slavery, might be useful to him. 

When evening came, Paul and the apostles and elders 
of the church at Jerusalem, and many of the humbler 
followers of Christ, gathered themselves together in a large 
room in the second storey of a house belonging to one of 
the few wealthy Jews who believed on the Lord, and there 
held a service of prayer and praise. Paul besought God to 
have mercy on all there assembled, and so to guide them 
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that their light might shine forth in the world, and lead 
many into the way of truth, especially those who, having 
purposed to devote their lives to the service of their Lord, 
had now come forward to be ordained as ministers of the 
gospel. 

The room was well lighted, and was filled to overflowing 
with reverent worshippers of God and followers of Christ 
Jesus from almost every nation under heaven. ‘There were 
Jews in their flowing robes, and Romans in tunics and 
cloaks ; there were Greeks who had been philosophers, 
and ‘‘ barbarians” who had been savages ; but all differ- 
ences of education and nationality, of outward appearance, 
and mental capacity, were forgotten in the great unity 
which made them brothers in Christ. For all had been 
sinners, and all were saved; all rested on one faith and 
owned one Master. 

The two who this night knelt down to receive the bene- 
diction of the apostles and elders had wandered very far 
from God, but that they had received such mercy made 
them the fitter to tell of Christ’s love to sinners, and those 
who “laid their hands upon them” doubted not that the 
God who had redeemed and called them would also sanctify 
them. 

When the blessing was concluded, every one remained 
on his knees. A great hush fell on them all, and in silence 
each one prayed for the continued grace of God for his 
brethren and for himself. Then the well-known voice of 
Paul broke the silence, praying that ‘all men might be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth in Christ 
Jesus,” and giving thanks “for every soul upon the whole 
wide earth that the long-expected light had come to deliver 
man from the blackness of death and of despair for ever- 
more.” 

When Paul’s prayer had ended, they rose, and another 
apostle addressed the assembly. It was Peter, ‘‘ the Rock.” 
He spoke earnestly and impulsively, but his homely 
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eloquence was not less impressive than Paul’s more 
polished style, for every word came from his heart. He 
had so long known and loved his Saviour that he had 
learned much of His plan of teaching by simple illustra- 
tions, and parables taken from events passing around him. 
The expression of his face changed quickly under the vary- 
ing emotions that stirred his soul as he spoke of the love 
of Christ and of His sorrow, and then of the joy of serving 
Him, and the glory of the coming kingdom. 

His dark eyes flashed from beneath his broad forehead 
and curling silvery hair, and his tall and massive figure was 
bent eagerly forward as he poured forth a torrent of sug- 
gestions and exhortations for the benefit of the new 
ministers whom they had just set apart to go forth unto 
the heathen. _ Once more he told, as he ever loved to 
tell, the story of his own call, how his brother had brought 
him to his Lord, and how He had made him a “ fisher of 
men.” He concluded with a prayer that God would be 
with them, as He had been with him, and greatly bless their 
ministry. 

The service closed with a triumphant hymn of praise, in 
which all joined in blessing:God for His great mercy towards 
them in sending unto them a Saviour and a King, with 
whom they should reign in power and glory throughout 
eternity. 

That night Paul returned with the brothers and Lyciades 
to the house where they were lodged, and they sat together, 
talking of their past lives, and of the way in which each 
had been brought into the kingdom of the Messiah, till 
the grey light of dawn began to creep coldly over the 
streets. 

In the morning Paul bade them farewell, for he was 
obliged to start that day on his return journey to Antioch, 
and for many years they saw him no more. He went on 
his way of peril and tribulation, burdened “ with the care 
of all the churches,” but they were not forgotten, and his 
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prayers for them went up continually to the throne of the 
Christ who reigned in heaven. They were not forgotten, 
though the years that lay between him and his last step to 
glory were full and toilsome; and when at last he was 
called to fill up the measure of his sufferings for his 
Master, they grieved for him as their dearest and most 
faithful friend. He himself could thank God even for his 
martyrdom; for, to use his own noble words, “he had 
fought the good fight, he had finished his course, he had 
kept the faith,” and now he had but to receive “ the crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge,” had 
prepared for him. Therefore, he was indeed ‘“‘ ready to 
be offered,” for, though ‘‘to live was Christ, to die was 
gain.” 

Lyciades returned to his own people, and year after year 
preached Christ in his own beloved city. Without home or 
kindred he yet was content, for he was not alone; he had 
found a friend in Jesus sufficient for all the need and 
longing of his soul. Though without earthly ties, he did 
not lose his love for mankind, but day and night laboured, 
without ceasing, to save the lost and sinful souls, who 
danced and sang, and mocked and jested, as if the earth 
was substance and the unseen shadow and vapour. Yet, 
in spite of his deep earnestness and yearning for their 
salvation, the hight, gay Athenians scarcely listened to him, 
and hardly ever heeded him. For years he remained at his 
post with untiring zeal and patience, but his labours seemed 
unblest, and the seed he sowed fruitless and ineffectual. 
His story had become known, and he who had once prided 
himself on his wisdom and nobility and popularity, became- 
a laughing-stock in Athens to all the young philosophers in 
its schools and academies. But he paid no attention to 
their jests and jeers, and still strove to bring them to 
Christ. Thus in sorrow and disappointment his years were 
passed, till at length his hair began to grow white and his 
frame feeble with age, but every day he meekly bowed his 
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head, and thanked God for His mercy; for he knew that his 
lot was not harder than he had well deserved. It was fitting 
that, since he had passed youth and manhood in doing evil 
zealously, he should not now be permitted to serve his 
King as he desired. So in faith and patience he continued 
striving for His people, that they might be saved; and at 
length learned God’s lesson, that He has no need of servants 
with great gifts and intellect, but can work as well with 
humble instruments,—for all this while David’s work was 
prospered, and though /e was not wise nor learned nor 
eloquent by nature, God added daily to His church by his 
means ‘‘such as should be saved.” 

But our Lord is a tender teacher to His children, and 
though He permitted Lyciades to grow grey in unfruitful 
service, He added to his life years so richly blessed that the 
seed sown in pain and sorrow brought forth full a hundred- 
fold, and was garnered in glad rejoicing by his own patient 
hand. ‘The last ten years of his life were radiant with the 
light and beauty of his Master, and he went down into the 
grave at length with the peace and glory of heaven shining 
so brightly about him that the death he once thought the 
dark farewell to all existence seemed but the beginning of 
true life. The Church of God mourned at his departure ; 
for Lyciades, the heathen, the robber, was, by the grace of 
his Lord, a Christian and a saint indeed. 

David, as has been said, was blessed in his ministry, and 
spent his life in carrying the glad tidings of salvation to 
those whom he had hated. In his childhood he had hoped 
to be allowed to aid the Messiah to set up His throne in 
the midst of the earth, and to conquer the enemies of 
Israel’s sons; and now his childish hopes had reached a 
fulfilment so large and grand that it passed far beyond his 
old desires. In the heart of the great Empire—in the city 
of Rome itself, he fought the battles of his King, and every 
conquest over the heathen brought nearer the day when 
his Lord should reign in power and magnificence to which 
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the glories even of Solomon would seem pale and small, 
and ‘nothing to be accounted of.” 

So he and Ruth gave their lives for the building of the 
throne of their nation’s great Ruler, and though the work 
went on slowly, they brought many a vanquished foe to bow 
before their King and to swear allegiance to Him. Valerius 
and Maximus were all their lives good friends to them, and 
though trouble and persecution raged around them, God 
kept them safe, and they were happy. 

Ethan and Doris never left Judzea, but there worked for 
their Lord, at first in sunshine and then in heavy and ever- 
deepening shadow ; for in the bitter misery that fell on their 
unhappy country they thought it their duty to do what they 
could to save their own people. But in all the woe and 
gloom of their later years they held fast to the glorious hope 
that had been given them of the coming of the Christ to all 
the dwellers upon the earth. 

Thus they “died in hope, not having received the pro- 
mises,” and their prayer has descended to us—“ Thy 
kingdom come.” For eighteen hundred years the Church 
has waited for Christ to reign on earth, and to put all 
enemies under His feet. But if we are true and faithful 
servants, we too may have our part in the establishment of 
His throne, for the Messiah has come and shall come, not 
to the Hebrews only, but to all people. 


THE END. 
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5 Her Welcome Home. By Sarson CU. J. Ingham. 


OO HAD OE C9 DD 
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A SHLECTION FROM 


The ‘Glenwood’ Library—contd. 


Five Brave Hearts. By Hdith Rhodes. 

Bluebell of Swanpool. By A. EL. Courtenay. 

Severn to Tyne: Story of Six English Rivers. 
By H. M. Edwards. 

Fought and Won. By Ruth Elliott. 

Nine Famous Crusades. By Anne H. Keeling. 

Scenes through the Battle Smoke. By Rev. 
A. Male. 

The Rabbi’s Sons: A Story of the Days of 
St. Paul. By Hmily Weaver. 

A Modern Exodus. By Faye Huntington. 


THE ‘PANSY’ SERIES OF 
GIFT BOOKS. 


In Cr. Svo, handsomely bound wn cloth, gilt 
lettered, Illustrated. 

- Two Shillings each. 
As in a Mirror. 
Aunt Hannah and Martha and John. 
By Way of the Wilderness. 
Mighty-Seven: A Chautauqua Story. 
Her Associate Members. 
John Remington, Martyr. 
Judge Burnham’s Daughters. 
Making Fate. 
Miss Dee Dunmore Bryant. 
Overruled. 
Pauline. 
Stephen Mitchell’s Journey. 
Twenty Minutes Late. 
Unto the End. 
‘Wanted.’ 
What They Couldn't. 
Yesterday Framed in 'T’o-Day. 
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THE ‘MODERN’ LIBRARY. 
Large Cr. Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, 

Two Shillings each. 


1 The Man with the White Hat: The Story of 
an Unknown Mission. By C. R. Parsons. 
2 Some Old Cornish Folk. By Salome Hocking. 
3 The Hallam Succession. By Amelia H. Barr. 
5 The House with the White Shutters, By C. 
FR. Parsons. 

Undeceived. By Ruth llliott. 

The North Sea Lassie. By Hmily M. Bryant. 
Amos Truelove. By C. Iv. Parsons. 


“DANIEL QUORM’ SERIES. 
Marx Guy Pearss’s Books, 
Small Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 
One Shilling & Sixpence each. 


1 Daniel Quorm and His Religious Notions. 
First Series. 

2 Daniel Quorm and His Religious Notions. 

Second Series. 

Sermons for Children. [Giving. 

Mister Horn and His Friends; or, Givers and 

‘Good Will’: a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

Short Stories and other Papers. 

Cornish Stories. 

Simon Jasper. 

Homely Talks. 

10 John Tregenoweth, Rob Rat, and the Old 
Miller. In one volume. 

11 Short Talks for the Times. [ Stories. 

12 The Man who Spoiled the Music, and other 

13 Elijah, the Man of God. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


POPULAR RELIGIOUS SERIES. 
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In large Cr, Svo, cloth, gilt lettered. 
One & Sixpence each. 


The Apostles of Fylde Methodisn. by John 
Taylor. 

The Backwoods Preacher. Peter Cartwright. 

The Christian Minister in Harnest. W. Bram- 
well. 

The Cireuit Rider. By Hdward Eggleston. 

Thos. Collins. By Rev. Samuel Coley. 

Elias Power. By Rev. J. M. Bamford. 

Leaves from My Log. By T. C. Garland. 

Father Fervent. by Rev. J. M. Bamford. 

) Hugh Axe, By J. M. Bamford. 

John Conscience. By J. M. Bamford. 

Little Abe, being the Life of Abraham Lock- 
wood. By PF. Jewell. 


2 Reminiscences of Isaac Marsden. By John 


Taylor. 

John Nelson. By Anne H. Keeling. 

Squire Brooke. By Rev. J. H. Lord. 

Strange Life Stories. By C. R. Parsons. 

The Vicar of Madeley: Life of John Fletcher. 

The Tongue of Fire. By Rev. W. Arthur. 

The Vicar of Berrybridge. By C. R. Parsons. 

Roger Wentwood’s Bible. By C. R. Parsons. 

Ocean May. By C. R. Parsons. 

John Nelson’s Journal, written by Himself. 

Life of John Hunt. By G. Stringer Rowe. 

What he Did for Convicts and Cannibals. 
S. Leigh. By Anne LH. Keeling. 

John W esley, His life and Work. By fev. 
M. Lelvevre. =i 
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Popular Religious Series—contd. 


The Village Blacksmith: Life of Samuel Hick. 
By James Hverett. 

Kast End Pictures. By 7'.C. Garland. 

Life of Rev. John Smith. By Richard Treffry. 

William Dawson. By Anne lh. Keeling. 

Popular History of Methodism. By Rev. J. 
Telfo.d, B.A. 

Mistaken Signs. By Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 


2 Noonday Addresses. By ev. W. L. Watkinson. 


Lessons of Prosperity. By Rev.W. L.Watkinson. 
Loving Counsels. By Rev. Chas. Garett. 


A Tangled Yarn. Captain James Payen’s 
Life-Log By Thos. Durley. 


} Women in the Mission Field. By John Tel- 


ford, B.A. 

The Marrow of Methodism. By Rev. Jno.Wesley. 

Boyhood and Youth of Methodist Ministers. 
By Edith Greeves. 

Mr. Sam and his Talkative Clock. By Rev. W. 
W. Haughton. 

Hero of Rufford. By J. A. Macdonald. 

Makers of Methodism. By Rev. W. H. Withrow, 
DY: 


3 Black Country Methodism. By A. C. Pratt. 
4 Makers of our Missions. By Rev. J. Telford, 


DAS 
Ephraim Swansea. By Rev. J. W. Keyworth. 
Strange Scenes and Strange Experiences. By 
Rev. W. EH. Sellers. 
Transformation of Nathaniel Wise. by fev. 


J. W. Keyworth. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


THE ‘CASTLE’ SERIES OF 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, about 500 pages, 
One Shilling & Sixpence each. 


Fina’s First Fruits, and other Stories. By 
Lena Tyack. 

Jeannette of Jersey. By Robin H. Gallienne. 

Joyce Macdonald. By H. S. Cann: 

The Nine, a Family History. By Hmly -M. 
Bryant. 

Than Many Sparrows By A. HL. Courtenay. 

Shadows, how they Came and Went. By H. 
Briston. 

Miss Meyrick’s Neice. By Ly. Hverett-Green. 

Hawthornvale. By Rev. S. Cuthbertson. 

For the King and the Cross. By J. Armstrong. 

Fortunes and Misfortunes. By W. H. Booth. 

Dean Hurst.. By 8S. S. Hamer. 


2 A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson. 


The Shadow of Nobility. By H. 4. Hornibrook. 
My Black. Sheep. By M4. tverett-Green. 


Mad Margrete and Little Gunnvald. By Nellie~ 


Cornwall. 
Lady Marjorie: a Story of Methodist Work a 
Hundred Years ago. By Hmma Leslve. 
Alys of Lutterworth: a Story of the Times of 
Wicklif 7. Byki? 7 3izer: 7 

Avice Tennant’s Pilgrimage: a Tale of Bun- 
yan's Days. By K. T-Sizer. 

Scripture Truths made Simple. By Rev. J. 
ft. Gregory. : 

At the Gates of the Morning: a Story of the 
Reformation in Kent. By Dora M. Jones. 
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The ‘Castle’ Series for Girls—contd. 
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Cecily: A Tale of the Reformation. By lH. Leslie. 

The Message of the Birds. By Mrs. W. G. 
Mathews. 

The Pride of the Family. By Anne LH. Keeling. 

Twenty Minutes Late. By Pansy. 

Valeria. By W. H. Withrow, D.D. 

Tina and Beth. By Annie LH. Courtenay. 

The Lancasters and their Friends. By S. J. 
Fitzgerald. 

The Willow Pattern. Pictures of Chinese Life. 
By Rev. Hilderic F'riend. 

At Aunt Verbena’s. By M.S. Haycraft. 

With a Gladsome Mind. By M.S. Haycraft. 

Pink Roses. By M.S. Haycraft. 

Adelaide’s ‘Treasure. By Surson. 

The Stolen Children. By H. Bleby. 

Homes and Home Lifein Bible Lands. By J. 
R.S. Clofford. 

Tangam’s Prize. The Story of a Missionary 
Doll. By Amy A. Vincent. 


THE ‘CASTLE’ SERIES OF 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Or, Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, about 500 pages, 
One Shilling & Sixpence each. 


_Auriel, and other Tales. By Ruth Elliott. 


From Rung to Rung: a Story for Boys. By J. 
Macdonald Oxley. 

A Change of Weather. By W. J. Forster. 

Children of the Village. By Hmaly M. Bryant. 

Stories of Many Wheels. By W. J. Forster. 

Vaughan Persey. By Helen Briston. 

Those Boys. By Faye Huntington. 

Nathanael Noble’s Homely Talks. By H. Smith. 


14 A SHLECTION FROM 


The ‘Castle’ Series for Boys—contd. 


9 The Gilead Guards: a Story of the American 

Civil War. By Mrs. O. W. Scott. 

10 Denis Patterson: a Story of Early Methodism. 
bipk. 1 Sacer. 

11 Crosbie Urquhart’s Sowing: a Story of Fifty 
Years ago. By K. T. Szzer. 

12 The Bevans. By W. 1. mms. 

13 Parson Hardwork’s Nut, and How he Cracked 
it. By W. W. Haughton. 

14 More than Kin. By H. H. Hornibrook. 

16 Grand Gilmore. By Reese Rockwell. 

17 Guy and Gladys: Two Small Westerners. By 
C.D. Hyde. 

18 Dr. Brent’s Neighbours : a Tale of Two Homes 
during the Great War. By D. M. Jones, 

19 Dickon O’ Greenwood: a Village Picture of 
Martyr Days. By K. T. Sizer. , 

20 Caleb and Beckey. By C. R. Parsons. 

21 The Cracked Hearthstone. By J. M. Bamford. 

22 Achan’s Ghost. By J. M. Bamford. 

24 Andrew Golding; a Story of the Great Plague. = 
By Anne EH. Keeling. , < 

25 Roger Haigh, Chartermaster. By Mrs, Rf. A. aa 
Watson. 

26 Feringhi; Stories of Indian Gypsy Life. By 
Rev. A. Dumbarton. 

27 Capture of the Pirates. By H. Bleby. 

28 Sir Walter Raleigh. By C. K. True, D.D- 

29 Martin Luther. By J. S. Banks. = 

30 The Little Crusaders. By Florence Bone. a 

31 Guido, the Choir Boy. By Felicia Buttz Clark. = 
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ADDRESSES TO THE YOUNG. 
In Crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 
One Shilling & Sixpence each. 
1 Bag with Holes, and other Addresses to Chil- 
dren. By Rev. J. Aitchison. 
2 Children’s Afternoon; or, Words to Young 
Readers. By Rev. R. H. Brenan, M.A. 
3 Digging Ditches, and other Sermons to Boys 
and Girls. By Rev. Frederick B. Cowl. 
5 Kingless Folk, and other Addresses on Bible 
Animals. By Rev. J. Adams, B.D. 
6 Lamps and Pitchers, and other Addresses to 
Children. By Rev. George Milligan, B.D. 
9 Parables and Sketches. By Alfred H. Knight. 
O Pleasant Places: Words to the Young. By 
ete dicoe Duff. DD. 
11 Silver Wings, and other Addresses to Children. 
By Rev. Andrew G. Fleming. 
12 Three Fishing Boats, and other Talks to Chil- 
dren. By Rev. John C. Lambert, B.D. 
13 Treasures of the Snow, and other Talks with 
Children. By Rev. Thomas Hind. 


THE ‘MISSIONARY’ SERIES. 


Crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered. 
One Shilling each. 
1 David Livingstone, Missionary and Discoverer. 
By Rev. J. Marrat. 
2 The Apostle of Burma, Adoniram Judson, D.D. 
3 John Wesley. By Rev. Richard Green. 
4 Robert Moffat, the African Missionary. By 
fev, J. Marrat. 
5 Three Indian Heroes. By Rev. J. 8. Banks. 
6 Missionary Veterans in South Africa. By fev. 
J. Marrat. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


“ROB RAT’ SERIES. 
Royal 16mo, [llustrated, cloth, gilt lettered, 
One Shilling each. 


Rob Rat; a Story of Barge Life. By Mark 


Guy Pearse. 


The Old Miller and his Mill. By Mark Guy 
Pearse. 

John Tregenoweth, his Mark. By Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


The Bear’s Den. By H. H. Miller. 


The Cliftons and their Play-Hours. By Mrs. 
Cosslett. 


) Gleanings in Natural History for Young People. 


The History of the Tea-Cup : with a Descriptive 
Account of the Potter's Art. By the Rev. 
G. R. Wedqwood. 

Holy Days and Holidays; or, Memories of the 
Calendar in Olden Times. By J. R. S. 
Clifford. 

The Lilyvale Club and Its Doings. By LH. A. 
Johnson, DD. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds; and other Sketches 
from Daily Life. 

‘Wee Donald’: Sequel to ‘Stony Road.’ 


Maude Linden; or, Work for Jesus. By Lille 
Montfort. 


3 My First Class, and other Stories. By Ruth 


Hlliott. 


Ned’s Motto; or, Little by Little. By Daniel. 


Wise, D.D. 


Oscar’s Boyhood; or, the Sailor’s Son. By ~ 


Daniel Wise, D.D. 


CHAS oH YK AELYS LOBLECATIONS >= 1% 
‘Rob Rat’ Series—conid. 


16 Royal Road to Riches. By E. H. Miller. 

17 Summer Days at Kirkwood: By H. H. Miller. 
18 A Year at Riverside Farm. By l. H. Miller. 
19 The Stony Road: A Tale of Humble Life. 

20 Stories for Willing Ears. For Boys. By T.S.H. 
21 Stories for Willing Ears. For Girls. By TS. LH. 


THE ‘BLESSED LIFE’ SERIES. 
Mark Guy Pearse’s Books. 


Cheap Hdition, Demy 16mo, cloth, round corners, 
One Shilling each. 


Royal 16mo, ved lines round page, cloth, 
1s. 6d. each. 


Jesus Christ and the People. 
Naaman the Syrian. 
Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and 


‘Third Psalm. 
4 Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. 
5 The Christianity of Jesus Christ: Is it ours ? 
6 The Gospel for the Day. 
yi Thoughts on Holiness. 
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‘Lhe seven volumes, cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 
In a neat cloth case, 14s. 
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BIOGRAPHIES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 
One Shilling each. 


John Wyclif: Translator of the Bible, and | 


Reformer. By £. Corlett Cowell. 

From Cobbler’s Bench to President's Chair : 
The Story of Samuel Bradburn. By Rev. 
Benjamin Gregory, D.D. 

Poacher turned Preacher: The Story of John 
Preston. of Yeadon, a remarkable Local 
Preacher. By Rev. B. Gregory, D.D. 

Susanna Wesley and other Eminent Methodist 
Women. by A. LH. Keeling. With Portraits. 

Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of the North. 
By Rev. H, Bunting. 

Friends of the Slave. Granville Sharp, Thomas 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and others. 
By Rev. G. Maunder. 

Friends of the Prisoner. John Howard, 


Elizabeth Fry, Sarah Martin, and others. - 


By fev. G. Maunder. 
Joseph Garibaldi, Patriot and Soldier. By 
R. Corlett Cowell. 


Count Zinzendorf: a Pioneer of Social 
Christianity, 

The Scottish Covenanters. By Rev. Thos. J. 
Macartney, 
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‘IDEAL’ LIBRARY—GIRLS. 
In large Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 


One Shilling each. 


Maggie Fairburn. By Rev. J. Feather. 

The Basket of Flowers. By C. von Schmid. 

Dairyman’s Daughter. By L. Richmond. 

Go Work: a Book for Girls. By A. Ll’. Perram. 

Grannie Tresawna’s Story. By Nellie Cornwall. 

Jennie and her Charges. By A. Rylands. 

Windmill House. By Hdith Cornforth, 

A Voice from the Sea: or the Wreck of the 
‘Eglantine. By Ruth Elliott. 

A New Affection. By Mary P. Nicholls, 

Mother McCubbin. By Annie M. Young. 

May’s Captain. By Helen Briston. 

Patty Thorne’s Adventures. By H. B. Paull. 

Nina’s Burnished Gold. By LH. Searehfield. 

Oakhurst Chronicles: a Tale of the Times of 
Wesley. By Anne LH. Keeling. 

The Star in the Hast. By R. Rowe. 

The Two Harvests. By A. Rylands. 

Sybil’s Repentance. By M.S. Haycraft. 

Bible Talks with Young Folks. By W. J. 
Forster. 

The Happy Valley. By Rev. 8. Langdon. 

Among the Pimento Groves: a Story of Jamaica 

Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 

Far from the Clamorous World. Sy Jno. 
Hingeley. 

Those Watchful Eyes. By Hmilie Search field. 

Footsteps in the Snow. by A. LH. Courtenay. 

Millie’s Disappearance, and what came of it. 
By M. B. Shepherd. 

One in the Middle. by HL. M. Bryant, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


‘IDEAL’ LIBRARY—BOYS. 


In large Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 
One Shilling each. 

The Four Friends. By W. W. Pocock, B.A. 
Jacob Winterton’s Inheritance. By’. Search field 
James Daryll. By Ruth Elliott. 
The Hand on the Helm. By F. A. Trotter. 
The King’s Messenger: a Story of Canadian 

Life. By Dr. Withrow. 
John Rowan’s Trust. By H. M. Hdwards, 
Lion, the Mastiff. By A. G. Savigny. 
Raymond Theed. By Hlsie Kendall. 


Soldiers of Liberty: a Story of the Siege of 


Leyden. By HL. P. Weaver. 


2 Ste: or, the Lad of Lovelyn. By ‘ Old Cornish.’ 
3 Sprattie and the Dwarf: a Story of East 


London. By Nellie Cornwall. 
Castle Malling. By A. HL. Keeling. 


Cecil Wilford: aSoldier’sSon. By. M. Edwards. 


Courtenay Harrison’s Harly Struggles. By M. 
Li. Crowther. 

Elbert’s Return. By Dr. Wise. 

’'Gainst Friend and Foe. By Alan a Dale. 

At the Leap of San Juan. A Sark Story. 
By H. Galluenne Robin. 


DR. R. NEWTON’S WORKS. 


Cr. Svo, Handsomely bound in cloth, Lllustrated, 


1 Bible Animals and the 7 The King’s Highway ; 


Lessons Taught by or, Illustrations of the 
Them. : Commandments. z 

2 Bible Jewels. 8 Martyrs and Heroes of 

3 Bible Promises. the Reformation. 

4 Bible’ Warnings. 9 Rays from the Sun of 

5 Bible Wonders. Righteousness. ~ 

6 The Great Pilot and 10 The Safe Compass, and — 
His Lessons. How it Points. 


One Shilling each. 
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LARGE TYPE SERIES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Crown 4to, cloth, ink lettered, numerous Illustrations, 
One Shilling each. 


In Distant Lands. By W. J. Forster. 

Our Blest Redeemer: Story of the Life of Christ. 
Told for Children. By Kate T. Sizer. 

Pictures and Stories from the Old Testament, 
By Kate T. Sizer. 

New Fables for Boys and Girls. By W. J. 
Forster. 

Some Famous Britons. By W.J. Forster. 

Florrie’s Strange Guest. By Harry Norton. 

Some English Rivers. By W. J. Forster. 

There and Back. By W. J. Forster. 

Those Three. By May Lewis Smith. 

Those Tiresome Pigs. By Harry Norton. 

Romance and Heroism of Early Methodism. 
By J. A. Clapperton, M.A. 

12 My Cat Book. 

13 My Dog Book. 
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THE ‘SPEEDWELL’ LIBRARY 
OF BOYS’ BOOKS. 


Or. Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, about 192 pages, 
One Shilling each. 


1 Tim’s Friend. By Annie ly. Barton. 
. 2 Ludwig’s Treasure. By Kate T. Sizer. 
3 Unele Ray’s Choice. By Jennie Chappell. 
4 The Boys of Northcote. By H. R. Baldwin. 
5 Mark Harvey, the Engine Driver. By W. Jago. 


ra A SELECTION FROM 


THE ‘SPEEDWELL’ LIBRARY 
OF GIRLS’ BOOKS. 

Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, about 192 pages, 

One Shilling each. 

A-Fa: The Story of a Slave Girl in China. 

Dolly and Syb. By H. M. Bryant. 

Lisbeth’s Choice. By Mrs. Haycraft. 

Open Flowers. By Margaret Haycraft. 

Miss Dornwell’s Domestic. By S. Moorland. 

The Boer’s Daughter: A Tale of Majuba Hill. 

7 Muriel, the Sister Mother. By Dorothy Hooton. 


UNCLE FRANK’S LIBRARY 
FOR BOYS. 
In Small Cr. Svo, cloth, ink lettered, 
Ninepence each. 
1 Kenooshao: a Red Indian Tragedy. By Rev. 
G. Barnley. 
2 King Alfred’s Last Christmas. By Ff. 58. 
Hollings. 
3 Knight’s Move. By W. J. Forster. 
4 Land of the Ganges: Life in Northern India. 
By-J. Marrat. 
5 Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. 
Rylands. 
6 Mattie and Bessie. By A. H. Courtenay. 
7 Michael the Tailor. By M. Gallrenne. 
8 Narrow Escape. By W. J. Forster. 
9 One Too Many. By H. M. Edwards. 
10 Rooksnest Abbey. By Jennie Chappell. 
11 Sinclair's Museum. By W. J. Forster. 
12 Skipper George Netman: a story of New- 
foundland. By G. J. Bond. 
13 Tom Fletcher’s Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. 
Paull. 
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Uncle Frank’s Library for Boys— 


continued. 


14 When His Years were Few. By Hdith Cornforth. 

15 With Sword and Shield. By W. J. Forster. 

16 The Young Bankrupt. By J. Colwell. 

17 Under the Juniper Tree. By W. J. Forster. 

19 Boy who Wondered. By Mrs. Gladstone. 

20 Arthur Hunter and his First Shilling. By 
Mrs. Crowe. 


AUNT DOROTHY’S LIBRARY 
FOR GIRLS. 
In Small Cr. Svo, cloth, ink lettered, 
Ninepence each. 


Basket of Flowers. By C. von Schmid. 

Brookside School. By Margaret Haycraft. 

Elizabeth Gaunt. A Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. By FF. S. Hollings. 

Foundation Scholar. By Jennie Perrett, 

Heartsease and Morning Glories. By Jennie 
Chappell. 

High Ridge Farm. By 8. Moorland. 

Miss Grahame’s Memorial. 

Nell, the Clown’s Wife. By EH. Gradidge. 

Pictures and Stories about the Early Christians. 
By Annie F’. Perram. 

Sara's Choice; or, No Vain Sacrifice. By 
Anne I, Perram. 

11 Scenes from the Wonderful Life. By W. J. 

Forster. 
13 Within Thy Gates: Bible Talks with Children. 
By W. J. Forster. 
14 Thornsand Flowers. By A. Rylands. 
15 Building her House. By R. A. Watson, 
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24 A SELECTION FROM 
THE ‘IMPERIAL’ SERIES. 


In Imperial 16mo, ornamental cloth, with 
illustrations, 
Eightpence each. 
1 Alphabet’s Quarrel, and other Stories. By W. ; 
J. Forster. . 
2 Capitals of Europe. By W. J. Forster. 
3 Caught in the Snow, and other Stories. By 
W. J. Forster. : . 
4 Charley’s Year atthe Farm. By W.J. Forster, on 
5 Early Joe, and other Stories. By W.J. Forster. — | 
6 Herbert’s Prize, and other Stories. By W. J. 
Forster. 
7 Hermit for a Day, and other Stories. By W. J. 
Forster. 
8 Man in the Moon, and other Stories. By W. J. 
Forster. . 
9 Stolen Keys, and other Stories. By W. J. 
Forster. 
10 Street Lamp’s Story, and other Stories. By 
W. J. Forster. 
11 Two Dragons, and other Stories. By-W. J. 
Forster. 


‘WONDERFUL LAMP’ SERIES 
FOR GIRLS. 
In Small Cr. Svo, cloth, nk lettered, 
Sixpence each. 
1 The Wonderful Lamp. By Ruth Elliott. 


2 The Chat in the Meadow. By Lillie Montfort. . 
4 Mary Ashton. = 
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‘Wonderful Lamp’ Series for 
Girls—contd. 


Minnie Neilson’s Summer Holidays. 


Mona Bell. 


Rosa’s Christmas Invitations. By Lillie 
Montfort. 

The Message of the Flowers. By Mrs, W. G. 
Mathews. 

Noll’s Wonderings: Peeps into Astronomy 


and Geology. By K. T. Sezer. 

A Posy of Pinks. 

Trixie, Jack, and Baby Belle. 

Laura Merton and Her Iriends. 

Letty Lacey. 

Little Miss Crosspatch. 

Little Spangles ; or Trust in God. 

Mayflower Pilgrims. By K. T. Sizer. 

Eva's Mission. By A. I’. Perram. 

Faithful Rigmor and Her Grandmother. by 
Nellie Cornwall. 

Fanny Lawson. 

Golden Jerusalem. By Jennie Perrett. 

How Katie Kept House. By A. FP’. Perram 

Captives by the Nile: A Story of the Hebrew 
Exodus. 

Burden Bearers; and Travelling by Land and 
Water. 

Cecily Mordaunt. 

Celestine and Sallie. 

The Children of Kinlochbervie. By A. I. 
Perram., 


Christine’s Sacrifice. By K. T. Sizer, 


26 A SELECTION FROM 


‘Wonderful Lamp’ Series for 
Girls—contd. 

28 Daddy Longlegs and His White Heath Flower. 
By Nelle Cornwall. 

29 Deborah’s Trials and Triumphs. By H#. 
Search field. 

30 The Haunted Life. By Rev. J. Haigh. 

31 In the Eventide: A Tale of Home and the 
World. : 

32 Joyce Maxwell’s Mistakes: A Story of the 
Mission Field. By Lena Tyack. 

d0 The Adventures of Peggy. 

54 Ephraim Wragge’s Recollections. 

35 How People Dress at Home and Abroad. 

36 The Story of Lydia Muttulakshmi. 


WONDERFUL LAMP’ SERIES 
FOR BOYS. 
In Small Cr. Svo, cloth, nk lettered, 
Sixpence each. 
1 After Many Days. 
2 John’s Teachers. By Lillie Montfort. 
3 Johnnie’s Work: and How He Did It. 
4 Ragged Jim’s Last Song: and other Ballads. 
5 Short Sermons. for Little People. By Tf. 
Champness, 
6 Story of an Apprenticeship. 
7 The Wreck of the ‘Maria’ Mail Boat. 
8 Northward Ho! By K. T. Sizer. 
9 The Peace Boy. By li. M. Bryant. 
10 Ronald’s Self Denial. By W. J. Forster. 
11 Sir John Franklin. ‘ 
12 The Story of Our English Bible. By H. A. 
Scott. 
13 Three Friends and Some Little People. 
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‘Wonderful Lamp’ Series for 
Boys— contd. 

Little Phils Christmas Gifts. 

The Man in Armour. 

Ernico’s School Days. By K. T. Sizer, 

For Basil’s Sake. 

Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. By A. 
H. Keeling. 

David Field. 

Soon and Safe. 

That Half-Crown: Whose Was It? 

Aneass, the Slave Preacher. 

Hugh’s Ancestors; or, English Boys and Girls 
in Far-off Times. By K. T. Sizer. 

Two Little Wanderers. By R. IF’. Hardy. 

Pictures of Early Methodists. By 8S, Ellen 
Gregory. 

Little Jim: a Young Christian Hero. 

How Books are Made. By T’. C. Heath. 

Fire and Water, ete. By T. C, Heath. 

Old Sefanaia; the Fijian Herald. 

Village Chimes. 


“WON OVER’ SERIES. 
Foolscap Svo, cloth boards. 
Sixpence each. 
Afterward. By lH. Searchfield. 
Becky and Rubie, the Little Street Singers. 
By M. FE. Goulding. 
Davy’s Friend, and other Stories. By Jennie 
Perrett. 
Gilbert Guestling; or, the Story of a Hymn Book 
Guy Sylvester’s Golden Year. 
A Little Disciple. 
Poppy’s Life Service. By H. Searchfield. 
Won Over. By Miss Hellas. 


DRee A SELECTION FROM 


THE ‘NOBLE LIFE’ SERIES. | 


Royal 16mo, wlustrated, cloth, mk lettered, 
Sixpence each. 
1 Ancient Egypt: its Monuments, Worship and 
People. 
2 Babes in the Basket: or, Daph and her Charge. 
3 Fiji and the Friendly Isles. ce 
4 First Year of my Life in China. 
5 Giants, and How to Fight Them. 


6 ‘Tl Try:’ or, How a Farmer’s Son became a 
Captain. 


7 Insect Lights and Sounds. 

8 Jane Hudson, the American Girl. 

9 Jew and his Tenants. 
10 History of Joseph. 
11 Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 
12 Margery’s Christmas Box. 3 


14 Peeps into the Far North: Iceland, Lapland 
and Greenland. = 


15 Railway Pioneers : the Story of the Stephensons. 

16 Robert Dawson: or, The Brave Spirit. 

17 Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 

18 Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. 

19 Tarnside Evangel (The). 
20 Tiny Tim: a Story of London Life. - 


21 Unwelcome Baby (John Todd) and_ other ee 
Stories of Noble Lives early Consecrated. Seles 

22 Vignettes from [English History.. Norman ei. 
Conquest to Henry IV. 


CHAS. H. KELLY’S PUBLICATIONS. 29 
THE ‘LITTLE GUIDE’ SERIES. 


Imperial 32mo, cloth, boards, ink lettered. 
Fourpence each. 
1 Fragments for Young People. 


2 Freddie Cleminson. 


Jesus, History of. 


For Children. 


3 
4 Martin Luther, The Story of. 

6 Precious Seed and Little Sowers. 
7 Bernard, the Little Guide. 


5. Fatherly Guide. 


12 Muriel ; or, the Sister Mother. 


13 Nature’s Whispers. 


14 Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. 
15 Wren’s Nest at Wrenthorpe. 


THE ‘CROWN’ SERIES. 


l6mo, cloth boards, ink lettered, Illustrated, 
Threepence each. 


1 Louis Henrie; or, The 
Sister’s Promise. 


2 The Giants, and How 
to Fight Them. 

3 Robert Dawson; or, The 
Brave Spirit. 

4 Jane Hudson,the Ameri- 
ean Girl. 

5 The Jewish Twins. 

6 The Book of Beasts. 35 
Iilustrations. 


7 The Book of Birds. 40 
Illustrations. 


8 Proud in Spirit. 

9 Gertrude’s Bible Lesson 
10 The Rose in the Desert. 
11 The Little Black Hen. 
12 Martha’s Hymn. 

13 Nettie Mathieson. 


15 The Children on the 
Plains. 


16 The Babes inthe Basket. 


17 Richard Harvey; or, 
Taking a Stand. 


19 Nettie’s Mission. 


30. A SELECTION FROM 


The ‘Crown’ Series—conid. 


20 Little Margery. 

21 Margery’s City Home. 
22 The Crossing Sweeper. 
23 Rose Conroy’s Lessons. 
24 Ned Dolan’s Garret. 


25 Little Henry and his 
Bearer. 


26 Little Woodman and 
his Dog. 

27 Johnny. Lessons for 
Little Boys. 


28 Pictures and Stories for 
the Little Ones. 


29 A Story of the Sea, and 
other Incidents. 


30 Aunt Lizzie’s Talks 
about Remarkable 
Fishes. 


31 Three Little Folks: the 
Ant, the Bee, and the 
Spider. 


32 The Dairyman’s Daugh- | 


ter. 


THE ‘FLORAL’ SERIES. 


Imperial 52mn0 cloth, boards, ink lettered, 3d. 
Also in cloth limp, price 2d. 


1 African Girls. 


2 Archie and_ Nellie: 
What They Saw and 
What They Said. 

3 Ants and Conies. 

4 Bunyan, John. 

5 Cecil Lawrence, 

6 Celestine, the Blind 
Woman of the Pas- 
tures. 

7 Kingly Breaker. 

8 Crown with Gems. 

9 Deserted Nestlings. 

10 Duty Called. 

11 Fifth of November. 
12 Locusts and Spiders. 
13 Happy. 

14 Harry’s Hrrand. 

15 Hattie and Nancy. 
16 Held Down. 

17 In a Minute. 


19 Joseph Peters, the Ne-— 


gro Slave. 

20 Little Nan’s Victory. 

21 Luther, Story of. 

22. Massimo of Piedmont. 

24 Michael Faraday. 

25 Mrs. Chester’s Story. 

26 Nunks; or, Aunt Mary 
the Nursemaid. 

27 Over the Sea and Far 
Away. 

28 Shirley Children. 

29 Sorrow on the Sea. 

30 Spoiling the Vines. 

31 Story about Apple Trees. 

33 Walter at Home and at 
School. 

34 Will Brown; or, Saved 
at the Eleventh Hour. 

35 Moses, History of. 

86 Three Naturalists. 


CHAS. H. KELLY’S PUBLICATIONS. 31 
BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Editor: Rey. ARTHUR HE. Grecory, D.D. 
1 The Theological Student. A Handbook of Elementary 
Theology. With List of Questions for Self-Examina- 
tion. By J. Robinson Gregory. 2s.6d. 19th Thousand. 
2) The Church of the West in the Middle Ages. By Herbert 
3 B.Workman, M.A. Two Vols. 2s.6d.each. 2nd Thous. 
4 The Hpistles of Paul the Apostle. A Sketch of their 
Origin and Contents. By G. G. Findlay, D.D. 
9s. 6d. Tenth Thousand. 
5 The Ministry of the Lord Jesus. By Thomas G. Selby. 
2s. 6d. Fifth Thousand. 
6 The Praises of Israel. An Introduction to the Study of 
the Psalms. By W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D, Qs. 6d. 
Sixth Thousand 
7 The Gospelof John. An Exposition, with Critical Notes. 
By T. F. Lockyer, B.A. 2s. 6d. Third Thousand. 
8 The Dawn of the Reformation. By Herbert B. Workman, 
M.A. Vol. I. The Age of Wyclif. 2s. 6d. 2nd Thous. 
9 The Dawn of the Reformation. By Herbert B. Workman, 
M.A. Vol. Il. The Age of Hus. 3s. 6d. 
10 The Sweet Singer of Israel. Selected Psalms with Metrical 
Paraphrases. By Benjamin Gregory, D.D. 2s. 6d. 

11 From Malachi to Matthew: Outlines of the History of 
Judea from 440 to 4.B.c. By Prof. R. Waddy Moss, 
D.D. 2s.6d. Third Thousand. 

12 The Great Symbols. By W. J. Townsend, D.D. 2s. 6d. 

13 The Old World and the New Faith: Notes on the 
Historical Narrative of the Acts. By W. F'. Moulton, 
M.A. 2s, 6d. Second Thousand. 

14 The Development of Doctrine from the Early Middle Ages 
to the Reformation. By J. Shaw Banks, D.D. 

15 The Development of Doctrine in the Harly Church. By 
_J. Shaw Banks, D.D. 2s. 6d. 

16 A Popular Exposition of Methodist Theology. By C. O. 
Lildridge, B.A. 2s. Third Thousand. 

17 The Lay Preacher’s Handbook; or, First Steps in Homi- 
letics. By C. O. Eldridge, B.A. 2s. Tenth Thous. 

18 In the Apostolic Age: The Churches and the Doctrine. 

By Robert A. Watson, M.A., D.D. 2s. 6d. Second 
Thousand. 

19 First Steps in New Testament Greek. by J. A. Clapper- 

ton, M.A. 1s. 6d. Fifth Thousand. 


} 
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Books for Bible Students—conid. 


19aA Key to First Steps in New Testament Greek. Limp 
cloth. 1s. 2nd Thousand. 

20 Studies in Hastern Religions. By Prof. A.S. Geden, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 2nd Thousand. : 

21 Studies in Comparative Religion. By Prof. A. S. Geden, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. Second Thousand. 

22 An Introduction to the Study of Hebrew. By J. 7. L. 
Maggs, B.A., D.D. 5s. Second Thousand. . 

23 An Introduction to the Study of New Testament Greek, 
with Reader. By J. Hope Moulton, M.A., Litt.D. 
3s. 6d. Third Thousand. 

25) Palestine in Geography and in History. By A. W. 

26 | Cooke, M A. Two Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 

27 Scripture and its Witnesses. A Manual of Christian Evi- 
dence. By J. Shaw Banks, D.D. 2s. 6d. 3rd Thous. 

28 Chapters on Preaching. By George Fletcher. 2s, 

29 A Manual of Modern Church History. By Prof. W. F. 
Slater, M.A. 2s.6d. Second Thousand. | 

30 The Wisdom-Literature of the Old Testament. By W. T. 
Davison, M.A., D.D. 2s.6d, Fourth Thousand. 

31 The Books of the Prophets: In their Historical Succes- 
sion. Vol. I. To the Fall of Samaria. By George 
G. Findlay, D.D. 2s. 6d, Third Thousand. 

32 The Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch. By William 
Sprers, M.A., H.G.S., etc. 3s. 6d. Second Thousand. 

33 The Divine Parable of History. A Concise Exposition 
of the Revelation of St. John. By H. Arthur Smith, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

34 A History of Lay Preaching in the Christian Church, 
By John Telford, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

35 Pitfallsin Bible English. By J. A. Clapperton, M.A. 1s.6d. 
Second Thousand. 

36 The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to Timothy and Titus. 
Expository Notes on the Revised Version, with Intro- 
duction and Appendix. By R. M. Pope, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

37 A Manual of Sermon Construction. By R.J.Wardell. 1s. 
Fourth Thousand. 

38 Introduction to the Study of Christian Ethics. By 
A. E. Balch, M.A. Qs. 6d. 

39 The Transfiguration of Jesus. By W. H. Beet, M.A. Qs, 6d. 

40 Studies in Homiletics. By R. J. Wardell. 2s. 6d. 
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